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"7  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 


THE  GRMEST  DROP  OF  WHISKEY  IN  THE  WORLD 

...  a  drop  of  Seagram's  Seven  Crown 
The  favorite  of  millions... by  millions  of  bottles 


This  is  a  phfito-marrograpli  of 
a  drop  of  7  Crown  magnified  30  times 
and  was  achieved  after  over  a 
hundred  attempts  with  a  reversed 
63  mm  f/2  high  speed  lens. 
Exposure:  1/ 7000th  of  a  second. 


This  is  a  photo-macrograph 
of  a  drop  of  7  Crown  magnified 
30  times.  No  other  distiller  can 
j)ro(hice  a  drop  of  whiskey 
exactly  like  this. 
Tlie  reason:  Seagram  owns 
exchisit^e  processes  — many  of 
them  patented  —  for  making 
not  just  whiskey,  hut  making 
Qi'ALiTY  in  whiskey. 
This  is  the  only  drop  of  whiskey 
of  its  kind... that  is  why.  in  the 
crystal  clearness  of  this  single  drop, 
you  are  ahle  to  .see  the  perfection 
you  taste  in  every  drink  of 
Seagram's  7  (^rown  — ei'ery  time. 


Say  Seagrams  and  be  Sure 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK    CITY.    BLENDED    WHISKEY.    86.8    PROOF.    65%     GRAIN     NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


"iValiente!"  cried  ^ 
the  Spanish  admiral 


He  cheered  as  his  launch  fished  this  man  and  seven 
more  waterlogged  American  sailors  out  of  Santiago 
Harbor,  Cuba,  on  the  morning  of  June  4,  1898. 
This  was  straining  Spanish  chivalry  to  the  break- 
ing point,  for  Richmond 
Hobson  (right)  and  his 
little  suicide  crew  had 
spent  the  previous  night 
taking  a  ship  into  the 
harbor  entrance  under  a 
hail  of  cannonade  and 
deliberately  sinking  her 
to  bottle  up  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Hobson,  who  planned  and  supervised  every  de- 
tail of  the  operation,  from  placing  the  scuttling 
charges  to  dropping  anchor  under  fire,  was  ac- 
tually an  engineer,  not  a  line  officer. 

In  Santiago  Harbor,  he  led  his  first  and  only 
action  against  the  enemy.  But  his  cool-headed 
daring  made  him  as  much  a  hero  of  the  day  as 
Admiral  Dewey.  And  proved  again  that  America's 
most  valuable  product  is  Americans. 

These  Americans— proudly  confident  of  their 
nation's  future  — are  the  people  who  stand  behind 
United  States  Series  E  Savings  Bonds.  They  are 
the  people  who,  by  their  spirit  and  abilities,  make 
these  Bonds  one  of  the  world's  finest  investments. 

That's  why  there's  no  better  way  to  protect  your 
future  than  by  investing  in  America  s  future!  Buy 
Bonds  regularly! 


It's  actually  easy  to  save  money  — when  you  buy 
United  States  Series  E  Savings  Bonds  through  the 
automatic  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you  work! 
You  just  sign  an  application  at  your  pay  office;  after 
that  your  saving  is  done  for  you.  And  the  Bonds  you 
receive  will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate  of  3%  per 
year,  compounded  semiannually,  for  as  long  as  19 
years  and  8  months  if  you  wish!  Sign  up  today!  Or, 
if  you're  self-employed,  invest  in  Bonds  regularly 
where  you  bank.  They're  as  safe  as  America! 


For  your  own  security  — and  your  country's,  too- 
invest  in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds! 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  puti  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in  cooperation 
with  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  IMuyazinc  I'ublisUers  of  America. 
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DONT 
FORGET! 


You  can  provide 
LUCKIES  by  the  case 
TAX-FREE  (LESS  THAN 
8<  A  PACK) for 

shipment  to  one  or 
all  of  the  following 
service  groups: 

★  V.A.  HOSPITALS 

if  STATE  HOSPITALS  AND 
SIMILAR  HOSPITALS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

★  ARMY,  AIR  FORCE,  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  HOSPITALS 

-k  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
KOREA 

Cases  available  in  two  sizes: 

•  500-PACK  CASE..  $3930 

•  100-PACK  CASE  . . .  $786 

(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

Send  today  for  your 
Lucky  Strike  order  blank 
Moil  this  coupon 


111  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Please  jend  me  Lucky  Strike  order  blank(s)  with 
which  I  may  provide  TAX-FREE  Luckles  by  fh© 
cose  for  shipment  fo: 

\Chtck  fhoie  dts'ired) 

)  Veferons  Administration  Hospitals 
)  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  &  Marine  Hospitals 
)  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  Korea 
)  State  Hospitals  and  Similar  Hospitals  in 
The  District  of  Columbia 


Address 


City  or  Town 


Stote 
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Rita's  going  steady 


"/  buy  only  one  brand  of  cigarettes  .  .  .  Lucky  Strike,''^  says 
Rita  Gam,  beautiful  motion-picture  star.  "Fve  smoked  them 
steady  for  a  year.  They  taste  so  much  better  than  the  others.'' 
Luckies  taste  better,  first  of  all,  because  Lucky  Strike  means 
fine  tobacco.  Then,  that  tobacco  is  toasted  to  taste  better. 


Luckies'  fine  tobacco  to  its  peak  of  flavor  .  .  .  tones  up  this 
light,  mild,  good-tasting  tobacco  to  make  it  taste  even  better 
— cleaner,  fresher,  smoother.  That's  our  story,  pure  and 
simple:  a  Lucky  tastes  better  because  it's  the  cigarette  of 
fine  tobacco  .  .  .  and  ''It's  Toasted"  to  taste  better.  So, 


7^'^  Toasted" — the  famous  Lucky  Strike  process — brings       enjoy  the  better-tasting  cigarette — Lucky  Strike. 


'Berteatasietuct[es...LUCKIES  TASTE  BETTER...Ceeane/i,f^^U,^oofclie/i! 

©A.  T.  Co.      PRODUCT  OF  i^mtfuean  <yo^u:a>--^rryMin^  America's  leading  manufacturer  of  cigarettes 


^rARLUS^OSDICK 

by  AL  CAPP  


ARE     M  MERELV  A 
VOU    S  SUPERFICIAL 
HURT  SWOUND.I'' 
FOSDICK?h--i 


J  CATCH    H  FIRST- 1  MUST  FIX. 

HIM-  ^MVHAIR,WITH 
QUICKLV.r  j  WILDROOT  CREAM- 
OIL// -  REMOVES 
LOOSE  DANJDRUFF- 


-RELIEVES  DRYNESS 
KEEPS  HAIR  NEAX 
BUT  NOT-uGh.^''- 
^GREASV.':'' 


IS  NEAT  ] 
HAIR 
IMPORTANT 
AT  A  TIME 
LIKE  THIS? 


ATALLTIMES.':''NOW,  I 

WILL  BE  A  CREDIT  TO 

THE  department; 

ONI  THE  FRONT 
PAGE/.''- GET 
WILDROOT  CREAM- 
OIL,  <^HARUEr/ 


BUT 
MV 
NAME 
IS 

PRUDENCE 
PIMPLETON. 


SPECfAL  ADVICE 


ONLY  A  CREAM  DRESSING  GROOMS 

HAIR  THE  NATL/RAL  WAY'  --^  ' 

ABSOLUTELY  MON- 
ALCOHOLIC.  WITH  ONLY 
NATURAL  INGREDIENTS! 
^  AMERICA'S 

fAVOP»TE.' 


,^  ,WILDROOT 


Writers  vntst  give  name  and  address.  Name  wttlihekl  if  re- 
quested. So  many  letters  are  being  received  it  is  not  possible 
to  promise  answers.  Keep  your  letters  short.  Address:  Sound  Off, 
The  Americari  Legion  Maga-.ine,  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


MEN'S  WEAR  DEPT. 

Sir:  I  certainly  agree  with  John 
Jakubs'  letter  in  >'our  l^cceniber  issue 
concerning  the  sloppy  w  a>-  many 
Legionnaires  dress  — especially  at  Con- 
ventions and  gatherings.  1  hope  The 
American  Legion  will  do  something 
in  the  future  by  requesting  members 
to  dress  a  little  more  decently  —  and 
the  Legion  will  be  that  much  more 
respected. 

Name  Witliluld 

Scitttle.  M'nsh. 

Sir:  Mr.  Jakubs,  if  there  was  ever  a 
snob,  brother,  take  a  good  look  at 
yourself.  Did  it  ever  cross  your  mind 
that  some  men  might  have  a  famih'  to 
take  care  of  and  just  don't  ha\  e  the 
money  to  dress  to  a  T? 

Joyce  Fo^vler 
COiiboiiht,  Texas 

Sir:  If  John  Jakubs  was  here  I  would 
make  liim  eat  every  issue  of  T/.if 
Aiiwricciii  Legion  Magivzine  I  could 
get  my  hands  on  for  the  piece  he  put 
in  the  magazine,  and  the  publishers 
aren't  much  better  for  printing  stuff 
from  people  like  him. 

Frank  Cole 

Wc-^-ehT,  S.  D. 


UNFAIR 

Sir:  T  he  article  There  arc  Too  Many 
Cars  for  Our  Courts  accentuates  a 
problem  of  our  rapidly  expanding 
ci\  ilization.  However,  to  make  mis- 
leading general  statements  which  re- 
sult in  derogatory  inferences  is  unfair 
and  does  not  help  soh  c  the  problem. 
The  author  says:  "Court  attendants  are 
often  people  A\ho  can't  get  iobs  in 
private  business."  This  is  most  unfair 
and  is  not  true.  Court  attendants  and 
all  attaches  of  the  courts  are  individu- 
als, proud  of  their  work,  and  the  courts 
in  which  we  work.  Our  aim  is  to  as- 
sist in  the  administration  of  justice 
which  is  the  essential  foundation  of 
iniv  democratic  form  of  government. 
A  \ery  large  percentage  of  us  are 
lawyers  who  practiced  law  and  by 
virtue  of  being  successful  in  different 
examinations  were  appointed  to  our 
positions. 

\Villiaiii  lU'rinan 

Coiiiiiiaiider,  Court  Attaches 
Post  No.  1S14 

lirooklyii,  N.  Y. 


QUESTIONS 

Sir:  What  has  happened  to  all  the 
Legionnaires  of  A\'orld  A\'ars  I  and  II? 
They  join  our  organization  and  then 
seem  to  say  to  heck  with  it.  You  can- 
not get  them  to  go  to  Post  functions, 
and  the\'  w  ill  not  turn  out  for  parades 
or  funerals.  Why  not  have  a  campaign 
whereby'  veterans  w  ill  be  told  they 
have  to  be  good  soldiers  e\en  if  the 
war  is  over?  There  are  many  things 
they  can  do  to  improve  their  towns 
and  Posts.  \\'hat's  wrong?  Are  they  all 
lazy  or  just  don't  give  a  damn?  There 
are  many  politicians  who  arc  kicking 
the  veterans  in  the  teeth.  It's  about 
time  we  got  together  and  acted  like 
responsible  citizens. 

Mollis  Hooper 
Danielsoii,  Conn. 


LIKE  MEDALS? 

Sir:  The  letter  in  Sotiiid  OtJf  from 
John  Jakubs  griping  about  the 
|slo(ip\  l  dress  of  Legionnaires  at  con- 
ventions steals  old  thunder  of  mine. 
For  >  ears  I  have  been  ranting  about 
too  man\'  medals,  signs  on  caps,  and 
mysterious  omens  sewn,  engraved, 
painted  or  pinned  to  caps.  1  ha\  e  been 
a  Post  Commander  seven  times  but  my 
cap  carries  nothing  but  "263  Penna." 
For  parade  purposes,  however,  I  have 
sob  ed  the  medal  problem.  I  have  a 
faithful  boy  from  Iw  o,  liberated  from  a 
Jap  prison  camp,  ^^'earing  a  loin  cloth, 
he  marches  ahead  of  me,  carrying  a 
balsa  wood  sign,  three  by  fi\  e  feet, 
covered  with  gold  cloth.  Fastened  to 
this  sign  are  my  medals,  such  as  "Past 
Commander."  "Ser\icc  Officer," 
"Sharpshooter,"  "Delegate,  Boston 
19?0."  "Department  Athletic  Officer 
1926,"  "Chairman,  House  Committee," 
"19il  Legi<in  Air  Races,"  "Lawn  Fete 
1921."  "Floor  .Manager  "  and  all  that. 
Then  there  are  my  rows  of  service 
ribbons,  starting  with  Cli\c  in  India, 
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up  to  one  presented  to  mc  by  PicFs 
Beer.  Having  an  c>'e  for  a  spare  buck, 
I  sell  advertising  space  on  the  reverse 
of  tlie  sign.  Following  my  boy,  come 
three  native  maidens  chanting  "Sand- 
man, Bring  Me  a  Dream"  and  after 
this,  at  a  discreet  distance,  I  march 
along,  wearing  my  old  Legion  cap,  not 
worrying  about  the  medals. 

T.  Walker  Cleeland 
Ft.  Washington,  Pa. 


FRIENDLY  FOLKS 

Sir:  My  husband  is  a  handicapped  vet- 
eran. Tennessee  issues  a  special  license 
plate  for  veterans  of  his  condition.  He 
was  sitting  in  his  car,  out  in  the  street, 
waiting  for  a  friend,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  three  different  people 
stopped  to  see  if  he  needed  help. 

Mrs.  Faye  Chainbliss 
MevipJyis,  Tenn. 

CALLS  FOR  RESIGNATIONS 

Sir:  I  think  it's  time  that  all  Catholics 
resign  from  The  American  Legion,  or 
drop  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  two  don't  go  together. 
One  is  totalitarian  and  authoritarian 
and  the  other  supposedly  is  demo- 
cratic. Catholicism  doesn't  care  if 
democracy  is  safeguarded.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  to  the  Pope  what 
kind  of  government  we  have,  as  long 
as  Catholicism  is  allowed  to  thrive  and 
grow.  Examples  of  this  are  the  deals 
the  Pope  made  with  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
Franco,  and  Peron.  Many  Catholics 
don't  realize  that  the  structure  or 
hierarchy  of  their  institution  is  the 
same  as  the  dictatorships  of  Stalin, 
Hitler,  etc.  Let's  face  it,  the  Pope  is 
a  dictator,  who  rules  by  divine  right 
just  like  the  Kings  did,  years  ago.  The 
members  of  the  Church  have  no  say-so 
or  very  little,  they  arc  just  supposed 
to  obey  and  contribute.  It's  time 
Catholicism  goes  democratic  or  else 
just— goes— . 

Kenneth  F.  Klinkert 

Menovionee  Falls,  Wis. 

WANTS  INVESTIGATION 

Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
eye-opening  and  mind-opening  article 
Partners  in  a  Purge  by  Julius  Epstein 
in  your  December  issue.  As  a  good 
American  and  Legionnaire,  I  was 
shocked  and  humiliated  to  think  that 
our  representatives  in  government 
could  have  allowed  such  things  to  hap- 
pen. I  am  positive  that  a  proper  in- 
vestigation into  the  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  this  atrocity  will  be  held 
and  the  guilty  parties  punished  for 
their  crime  against  our  way  of  life  and 
that  of  all  decent  humanity. 

Edward  W.  Gorfine 
Soinerville,  Mass. 


Sir:  If  Julius  Epstein's  article  is 
founded  on  irrefutable  facts  and  is  sub- 
stantially true,  then  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  must  have  been  incompe- 
tent. \Mien  the  true  history  of  Yalta 
is  written  it  may  very  likely  disclose 
that  the  lately  worshiped  "savior"  of 
these  United  States  did  his  country  a 
great  disservice,  either  unknowingly 
or  wittingly.  Heaven  forbid  that  it 
prove  to  be  the  latter!  We  haven't 
heard  much  about  Woodrow  \\'ilson 
these  several  years  past  —  could  it  be 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  will  also  fade 
into  the  limbo  of  gladly  forgotten 
memories? 

W.  Kelton  Evans 
Madison,  N.  J. 

MORE  GRIST 

Sir:  \yi\y  don't  you  get  wise  and  have 
some  of  your  bright  boys  write  an 
article  on  "Parsimon)-  at  Work  or  the 
Raw  Deal  Shake  Down  of  \^etcrans' 
Benefits,"  as  exemplified  by  the  cuts 
in  appropriations,  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  our  sick  and  disabled  veterans? 
I  betcha  you  won't  print  this  one! 

Frank  D.  Grist 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

ALARMED  AT  PRESIDENT 

Sir:  My  husband  and  I,  both  veterans 
of  \A'W  2  and  overseas  service,  are 
alarmed  at  the  trend  which  seems  to 
be  engulfing  our  America.  The  spec- 
tacle of  our  President  Eisenhower  dis- 
regarding Sen.  Knowland's  pleas  ac- 
cents, in  our  opinion,  the  fallacy  of 
"trying  to  get  along"  with  the  Soviet 
Union  via  "peaceful  co-existence."  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Nov.  15, 
1954,  Appendix,  page  A6839,  "Reds 
Ordered  to  Join  Antiwar  Organiza- 
tion" by  Herbert  Philbrick  and  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Knowland  is  material 
that  causes  one  to  wonder  concerning 
the  sincerity  of  some  of  President 
Eisenhower's  advisers.  A4ust  we  actu- 
ally step  into  disaster  before  we  sense 
it? 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Ceplecha 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 


ASHAMED  OF  IT 

Sir:  W.  J.  Hoskyn  in  a  recent  Sound 
Off  calls  communism  an  "abortive 
movement."  I  don't  know  why  Hos- 
kyn calls  communism  "abortive."  Too 
bad  he  couldn't  have  helped  stop  the 
reds'  "abortive  movement"  in  Korea, 
Indo-China,  and  several  other  places! 
Maybe  he's  too  old  for  service.  I  sug- 
gest that  Hoskyn  start  getting  his 
much-needed  education  by  turning 
on  his  radio  and  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  newspapers.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  being  uninformed  in  this  day  and 
age!  Please  accept  an  apology  from 
another  Montanan  that  such  a  letter 
has  been  sent  to  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  from  our  State.  I,  for  one, 
am  ashamed  of  it. 

Name  Withheld 

Anaconda,  Montana 


AFTER  SHAVING 


Dims  £hina 
Feek  Rn& 
Doesrit^hoiv 


Finishing  touch  for  every  shave!  Neu- 
tral tint  — won't  show  on  your  face. 
Helps  cover  nicks,  blemishes.  Finest 
Italian  Ta]c  —  liaminerized  for  ultra-fine 
texture!  Crisp  scent! 

P.  S.  Also  try  new  white 
Mennen  Bath  Talc  for  Men! 

MENNEN 

APTER-2HAVE  TALC 

FOR  MEN 

Also  available  in  Canada 
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Ho IV  much  Time  and  Money 
does  the  Telephone  save  for  YOU? 

A  little  while  ago  we  left  a  questionnaire  with  some 
housewives  and  asked  them  to  reeord  the  many  ways  the 
telephone  helps  them  save  time  and  money.  Just  a  few 
of  hundreds  of  answers  are  printed  above. 

It's  true  that  the  telephone  saves  far  more  than  it 
costs.  But  its  day-by-dav  \'alue  goes  bevond  time  and 
monev.  It  serves  in  so  manv  other  wayb ...  in  friendship, 
happiness  and  peaee  of  mind. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Reniiinliiig  you  tliat  soiuconc,  somewhere,  would  like  to  lieur  jOur  voiee  today 


to 

COMl 

IT'S  ONLY  MONEY 

JUST  IN  TIME  for  Cliristmas  the 
United  Nations  Administrative  Tri- 
bunal handed  $179,420  (U.  S.)  to  eleven 
(you'll  excuse  the  expression)  Americans 
who  used  to  w  ork  for  the  UN.  All  these 
worthies  had  ducked  behind  the  Fifth 
Amendment  w  hen  they  were  questioned 
about  communist  affiliations,  and  because 
of  this  the  United  States  had  them  fired. 

Naturally  it  is  a  ver>'  wicked  thing  to 
fire  or  otherwise  ruffle  the  feelings  of  a 

I person  just  because  he's  reluctant  to  talk, 
under  oath,  about  his  goings  and  comings 
with  the  comrades.  So,  in  upholding  tliis 
wonderful  principle  and  presumably  to 
.  underscore  the  UN  position  that  loyalty 
to  one's  country  is  a  nasty  trait,  to  be 
discouraged,  the  dispensers  of  global  jus- 
tice handed  these  characters  $179,420  as 
.  heart  balm.  One  of  the  aggrie\  ed  parties 
got  $40,000,  another  grabbed  off  $27,500, 
and  others  got  lesser  amounts. 

The  moral  seems  to  be  that  if  > ou 
want  to  make  good  (mone>')  in  one- 
world  circles,  thumb  your  nose  at  tlie 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  then  stick  out  your  paw.  Just  as 
simple  as  that,  j'ou  get  it  filled  w  ith  big 
bills,  compliments  of  the  Suckeritariat. 

RED  DEVILS'  ADVOCATES 

THE  FUSS  has  now  died  down  con- 
cerning the  college  debates  dealing 
witii  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
■  United  Nations,  but  w  e  wonder  if  \  ou 
too  noticed  the  peculiar  aroma  that  ema- 
nated from  tliis  mess  of  propaganda  pot- 
tage. 

In  case  you've  forgotten  tlie  particu- 
lars, an  association  for  the  promotion  of 
more  public  speaking  (God  help  us!) 
cooked  up  the  idea  of  having  college  stu- 
dents debate  tlie  admission  of  iMao's  mur- 
derers into  polite  UN  society. 

Now  most  Americans  have  long  since 
made  up  their  mind  on  this  one,  most 
emphatically,  tiianks  to  the  pleasantries 
engaged  in  by  Mao  Tse-tung's  butciier 
boys.  However,  little  details  like  that 
never  faze  the  egghead  set.  So  the  speech 
promoters  set  the  w  heels  in  motion  to 
get  a  lot  of  students  arguing  that  the  Red 
Chinese  were  in  effect  just  a  lot  of  crazy, 
mixed-up  kids,  and  we  were  doing  them 
wrong  by  not  letting  them  fraternize 
with  us. 

Naturally  in  the  course  of  preparing 
for  their  debates,  a  great  many  students 
would  have  to  study  a  lot  of  communist 
propaganda,  and  let  us  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  that  this  propaganda  can  be 
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pixtt\-  pcrsiuisixc.  Tlun,  after  this  sclf- 
luiniiiiistcrcd  braiii-huiiuicring,  the  boys 
and  girls  w  ould  travel  about  tlie  countn 
spouting  communist  propaganda  to  good- 
sized  audiences. 

The  people  who  dreamed  up  this  one 
may  not  have  given  it  a  thought,  but  can 
you  think  of  a  more  effecti\  e  w  ay  of 
propagandizing  in  this  country  for  the 
thing  that  the  communist  \\t)rld  wants 
most? 

Well,  a  lot  of  people  saw  through  it 
and  tlierc  were  some  protests.  At  A\'csr 
Point  and  Annapolis  the  authorities  said 
nothing  doing.  Other  colleges  showed 
enough  integrity  to  turn  thumbs  dow  n 
on  this  intellectual  sideshow.  But,  sad  to 
state,  a  lot  more  not  only  swallowed  the 
bait  but  w  ailed  loudl\'  against  those  who 
refused  to  serve  as  press  agents  for  com- 
munist ideas. 

Ami  then  came  the  spectacle  you  prob^ 
abh'  noticed.  Every  last  one  of  the  same 
sorr>-  propagandists  w  ho  are  always  pitch- 
ing for  pro-communist  causes  sw  ung  into 
action.  On  the  air  and  in  print  these  brain- 
w  ashers  opened  up  w  ith  variations  on  the 
theme:  "Alas  and  alack,  why  don't  they 
permit  students  to  discuss  controversial 
issues?"  Never  mind  the  fact  that  the 
kids  were  subjecting  themseh  es  to  hea\  y 
doses  of  communist  propaganda  and  then 
ser\  ing  as  T\  ph()id  Marys  to  spread  this 
intellectual  poison  around  the  country. 
Nothing  w  rong  in  that,  of  course. 

And  then  came  the  saddest  spectacle 
of  all.  Following  these  Pied  Pipers  of  the 
spoken  and  printed  word  came  a  vast 
horde  of  intellectual  Babbitts,  of  Iiigli  and 
low  degree,  all  proclaiming  solemn  aniens 
to  the  bellows  and  shouts  of  their 
prompters. 

It  makes  you  wonder  about  the  saying 
that  you  can't  fool  the  people  all  the  time. 

SUGGESTION 

IN  LINE  w  ith  the  foregoing,  w  hy  don't 
tlie  public  speaking  folks  now  arrange 
a  debate:  "Resolved:  That  Red  Cliina  is 
entirely  in  her  rights  in  imprisoning  im- 
perialist spies  disguised  as  U.  S.  airmen"? 

FREE  FOR  NOTHING? 

FOR  REASONS  that  don't  have  to  be 
spelled  out,  politicians  can  generall>' 
be  found  plunking  for  a  no-holds-barred 
immigration  policy.  It  w  as  therefore  not 
surprising  to  find  Averell  Harriman, 
shortl)'  before  he  assumed  office  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  sounding  off  on  the 
theme  that  our  present  immigration  pol- 
icy is  "morally  evil."  But  if  Air.  Harri- 
man was  correctly  quoted  in  the  New- 
York  World-Telegrmn  &  Sun  for  De- 
cember lOth,  he  must  be  anxious  to  wel- 
come some  really  queer  guests  to  the 
United  States.  Anyway,  this  is  what  they 
said  he  said: 

"Surely  the  oppressed,  homeless  and 
frec-loviiig  people  abroad  must  regard 
with  some  cynicism  an  America  which 
bars  the  door  to  all  but  a  trickle  of  im- 
migrants. ..." 

The  italics  are  ours.  Alaybe  what  Mr. 
Harriman  really  meant  was  "free  load- 
ing." Anyway,  we  haven't  seen  any  ex- 
planation. 


Our  Town  Makes  Good 
in  New  York  City 

Couldn't  place  a  new  name,  Clark, 
on  our  mailing  list,  until  last  week 
when  a  nice  young  couple  came  into 
the  office  and  introduced  themselves. 

"We're  native  New  Yorkers,"'  Mrs. 
Clark  said,  "and  all  our  friends  there 
are  originally  from  other  places.  We 
always  felt  left  out  when  they  talked 
about  things  'back  home.' 

"That's  why  we  'adopted'  your 
town,  and  to  get  all  the  news  we  sub- 
scribed to  The  Clarion.  Now  we  have  a 
'back  home' — and  we  think  it's  the 
most  wonderful  town  there  is!" 

From  where  I  sit,  just  about  every- 
one thinks  his  own  home  town  is  best. 
Picking  your  town  comes  natural.  The 
right  to  do  this  "picking,"  though,  is 
what  really  counts.  Whether  it's  a 
favorite  town,  a  favorite  cut  of  meat, 
or  even  a  choice  of  a  beverage — say 
between  beer  and  buttermilk,  it's  re- 
specting the  right  to  this  freedom  of 
choice  that  makes  a  good  neighbor.  I 
hope  you  subscribe  to  that! 


Copyright  1954,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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AMERICAN  SEATING 

Folding  Chairs  . 


OVER  11  MILLION  IN  USE! 


best  for  every 
folding-chair 
purpose! 
Unequaled  for 
durability, 
safety,  comfort, 
convenience! 


(-hoice  of  4  seat  styles — Formed  Birch  Plywood — • 
Formed  Steel — Imitation-Leather  Upholstered  — 
and  new,  luxurious  Deep-Spring  Upholstered  Seat. 

I  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  

I  AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY,  Dept.  179-F 
I  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

I  n  Please  send  free  FOLDING  CHAIR  brochure. 

I  □  I  am  interested  in  (quantity) 

I  □  Birch  seats  □  Imitation-leather  upholstered 

I  □  Steel  seats  □  Deep-Spring  upholstered 

I  Name  

i     Street  . 


City  and  Zone_ 


_St3te_ 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS 


If  you  have  $3,000  to  $3,500  and  would 
like  to  be  in  business  for  yourself,  write, 
wire  or  call  Tastee-Freez.  OVER  1 1 00  SUC- 
CESSFUL  STORES  now  in  operation. 
EARNINGS  LARGE. 


TASTEE-FREEZ  IS  A  REG.  TRADE  MARK 
TASTEE-FREEZ  CORP.  of  AMERICA 

2518  W.  Montrose,  Dept.  M,  Chicago  18,111. 


75 


GO  IS  YOURS  EASILY 


For  Selling  Only  lOO  Boxes 
of  Our  Lovely  FLORAL 

EVERYDAY  GREETING  CARDS 

Their  beauty  and  value  sell  on  sight  _ 
You  make  75c  on  each  box.  New  21-  & 
Card  $1  Assortments,  unusual  Koila-  " 
chrome.  Lac-e. Tall  Cards,  New  Uittltims.  100 


other  fast-sellers.  Cash  prolits  to  lSO%  plus 
$10-$25-$50in  Bonus  Gifts.  Get  FRKE  Stationery 
Sampl«!s.  i  best  Assortments  on  approval.  $1 
Gift  Set  KKKE  if  vou  aet  fast.  WRITE  NOW! 

CREATIVE  CARD  CO..  4401  CermahRd., Dept.  18-A,  Chicaeo  23.  III. 


acquire 

LAW 


NIGHTS  AT  HOMEI 
I  L.B.  DEGREE 


I^Kallv  traifie.i  nifn  win  hislier  poHitioiiH  and  bik'i''  "  suco.'s^  in  bast* 
n»^j-  uiiil  public  lite.  Grt-at«'r  oi,p.>rtuniti«'b  now  than  ever  before. 

More  Ability:  More  Prestige:  More  Money  V<,u 

can  tram  Ht  lioiim  liuririK  hp»ro  time.  Deirr^eof  IX. I).  We  fnmi!.hall 
l.-Jt  iriHletuiJ.   inc-ludinK   14-voliinie  I.1.W  Lihmrv.   l^jw  cost  eBBV 
i".".,.-!"','-  •J>"',.^"lu"l>l»  4»-pa«e  ••l4iw  Tmininit  for  Lnxlerntno" 
•nd  ■■h\,i,J,,„.e"  l«K,l.„  KRKK.  S..n,i  NOW. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSrrV,4>7  SouthOeatborn Street 
A  Correspondence  Institution,  Dept.  2361L,  Chi.  s.  III. 


Products 

J^RADE 


A  sampling  of  items  which  are  in  process  of  development  or  are  coming  on 
the  viarket.  Mention  oj  products  in  rto  tuaiy  constitutes  an,  endorsement  of  them, 
since   in   most    cases   they   are    described   as   represented    by  manufacturers. 


ANTI-DAMP 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  mildew  or 
mold  which  often  damages  clothing  kept 
in  damp  closets,  the  Haddam  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Haddam,  Conn.,  is  offering  a  new 
closet  heater  which  provides  an  even, 
gentle  heat  and  circulates  the  air  by  means 
of  convection.  The  Hamaco  Closet  Heater 
is  a  rod  which  is  heated  electrically  by 
plugging  into  any  outlet.  Current  consump- 
tion is  25  watts  and  the  unit  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 
The  price  is  §6.95. 


BETTER  SMOKING 

Tiic  oriental  method  of  filtering  tobacco 
smoke  through  water,  to  reduce  the  nico- 
tine content,  has  been  incorporated  in  a 
device  called  the  Aquafiltcr,  a  j^roduct  of 
U.  S.  Filter  Products  Corp.,  922  AlcCarter 
Highway,  Newark  2,  N.  J.  This  water- 
activated  filter,  which  resembles  a  conven- 
tional cigarette  holder,  is  said  to  be  from 
eight  to  ten  times  more  efficient  than  dry 
filters  in  nicotine  removal,  and  three  to 
four  times  more  efficient  in  tar  remoxal. 
The  actual  filtering  is  done  tiirougii  a 
cartridge  which  is  waterlogged  before  us- 
ing. Each  cartridge  is  good  for  about 
twenty  cigarettes.  Price  of  the  Aquafilter 
with  ten  cartridges  is  S2.69  complete.  Extra 
filters  cost  39<'-  for  ten. 

THE  EASY  WAY 

For  the  do-it-yourselfer  who  would  like 
to  make  cabinets,  desks,  chests,  etc.,  but 
doesn't  feel  he  is  up  to  making  drawers, 
an  announcement  from  the  IJakelite  Com- 
pany, 30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  17, 
may  be  interesting.  This  comjiany  is  now 
making  a  wide  range  of  lightweight,  sturdy 
drawers  of  phenolic  plastic,  ready  to  pop 
into  do-it-yourself  installations.  A  brochure 
telling  all  about  it  may  be  obtained  on 
request. 


ACCURATE  DRILLING 

A  highly  practical  and  inexpensive  jig 
w  hicli  assures  better  work  with  the  quarter- 
inch  electric  drill  is  being  offered  by  Ben- 
rich  Sales,  Box  64,  Jamaica  35,  N.  Y.  Called 
the  Drill-Strait,  the  jig  accommodates  drills 
from  1/16-inch  to  's-inch,  and  it  can  be 
mounted  on  curved  edges  and  round  stock, 
as  well  as  on  straight  edges.  Made  of  case- 
hardened  steel,  it  sells  for  a  dollar  postpaid. 


ELECTRONIC  BABY-SITTER 

Sound  is  turned  into  ligiit  in  a  new  de- 
vice which  serves  as  a  baby-sitter  or  warn- 
ing device  for  the  hard  of  hearing.  Called 
AHsual  Receiver,  the  transmitter  is  placed 
in  the  nursery  and  the  receiver  can  be  used 
up  to  300  feet  away  from  it.  There  are  no 
connecting  wires  between  the  two  units 
and  power  is  supplied  from  ordinary  house 
current.  At  the  least  sound,  such  as  a 
whimper  or  a  footstep,  the  receiver  ligiits 
up.  If  you  want  to  listen  to  warnings  )  oii 
can  use  any  radio  set,  tuned  to  at)out  55 
on  the  dial.  Price  of  the  receiver  and  trans- 
mitter is  $44.90,  and  details  arc  obtainai)!c 
from  the  manufacturer,  Scnico  Electronics 
Corp.,  17  XA'arren  St.,  New  York  Cit>'  7. 


NEW  TOOL 

Something  new  in  power  tools,  the  first 
self-powered  jig  saw  to  have  a  tilting  arbor 
feature,  is  being  introduced  by  the  Syncro 
Corporation  c)f  Oxford,  Alich.  Giving  this 
popular  tool  unusual  versatility,  the  tilting 
arbor  moves  45  degrees  on  either  side.  The 
saw  has  20-inch  throat  clearance,  a  work- 
ing surface  12  by  15  inches,  and  weighs  65 
pounds.  It  has  an  easy  blade  changer  and 
is  self-powered  by  a  reciprocating  motor 
so  it  isnt  necessary  to  buy  an  extra  motor. 
The  price  is  S59.95,  and  further  details  may 
be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer. 


V/hen  writing  to  vianuiactttrers  concerning  items  described  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
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Above,  you  see  the  Thunderbird.  Its  long,  low  lines  have  caused  a  sensation 
on  the  highways  as  has  no  car  styling  before  it.  And  it  was  these  lines  that 
inspired  the  styling  of  the  1955  Ford.  The  '55  Ford,  as  shown  below,  features 
the  same  sleek  silhouette  .  .  .  the  same  beautiful  design,  front  and  rear. 


You  can  seelhunderbird  styling...now  try.Trigger-Torque  power 


The  Ford  Fairlane  Club  Sedan,  one  of  17  Ford  body  styles  for  1955. 


...and  thrill  to  the  split-second  response  of  FORD  for"55 ! 


This  exciting  '55  Ford  obeys  your 
commands  in  an  instant.  You  can  drive 
in  traffic  with  assurance  .  .  .  pass  on 
the  highway  with  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  safety.  You'll  enjoy  these 
advantages  when  you  Test  Drive 
Ford's  Trigger-Torque  performance. 

Three  new  mighty  engines 

You'll  find  this  split-second  "Go" 
in  the  new  162-h.p.  Y-block  V-8 
with  higher  compression  and 
greater  displacement  .  .  .  the 
new  182-h.p.  Y-block  Special 
V-8,  available  (with  Fordo- 
matic  Drive)  in  all  Fairlane 
and  Station  Wagon  models  .  .  . 
or  the  new  120-h.p.  I-block  Six. 


You'll  go  for  new  Speed-Trigger 
Fordomatic  Drive  with  its  fully  auto- 
matic low  gear  for  quicker  take-offs. 
It's  available  in  all  Ford  models  .  .  . 
with  any  Ford  engine. 

You'll  find  Ford's  new  Angle- 
Poised  Ball-Joint  Suspension  makes 
even  smooth  roads  seem  smoother. 

So  accept  our  invitation.  Thrill  to 
a  Ford  Test  Drive  today! 


PLUS  ALL  THESE  '  WORTH  MORE"  FEATURES 

New  Luxury  Lounge  Interiors  are  the  most  comfort- 
able, most  colorful  ever.  Fabrics  are  fresh  and  new. 
New  Wrap-Around  Windshield  is  ultra-modern  in 
appearance  with  nearly  20%  added  visibility. 
New  10%  Larger  Brakes  mean  smoother  straight-line 
stops  and  up  to  50%  longer  brake  lining  life. 
New  Tubeless  Tires  offer  quieter,  easier  riding  .  .  . 
greater  puncture  and  blowout  protection. 
And  Power  Assists  are  available  to  help  you  stop,  steer, 
open  wmdows  and  move  front  seat  with  greater  ease. 


You  go  finer  when  you  go  FORD! 


You  get  quick  winter  starts  •  •  • 
fast  warm-up  ...  a  boost  in  power  and 
gasoline  mileage  •  •  •  and  reduced  engine  wear! 


QUICK  STARTS  -  You're  off  at  the  turn  of  a  switch  and 
your  engine  warms  up  faster,  when  you  drive  on  Sky  Chief,  with 
Petrox  —  the  one  premium  gasoline  100%  Climate-Controlled 
wherever  you  buy  it  in  all  48  states. 

PROTECTS  AS  IT  POWERS-  Sky  Chief,  super- 
charged with  Petrox,  Texaco's  exclusive  all-petroleum  element, 
eliminates  harmful  engine  deposits,  lengthens  valve  life,  triples 
spark  plug  efficiency,  cuts  ring  wear  .  .  .  extends  engine  life  up  to 
60%,  as  proved  in  millions  of  test  miles. 

MORE  POWER,  GREATER  GASOLINE 
MILEAGE  "Top  octane  Sky  Chief  gives  you  premium 
power.  Petrox  prevents  power-waste  through  wear  and  engine 
deposits.  That  means  more  power  per  mile,  more  miles  per  gallon. 
Fill  up  today  at  your  Texaco  Dealer  —  the  best  friend  your  car 
lias  ever  laid. 


TEXACO  DEALERS  in  all  48  states 


TIP  -  Sky  Chief  and  Havoline  Motor  Oil 
are  the  tested,  top-perfomiance  team. 
Use  them  together  and  your  % 


engine  will  outlast  your  car. 


Texaco  Producfs  are  also  disiributed  in  Canada  and  Latin  America 

;AC0  star  theater  starring  DONALD  O'CONNOR  or  JIMMY  Dl 
METROPOLITAN  OPERA  radio  broodcosts  on  Saturday  afternoons. 


TUNE  IN         [  THEATER  starring  DONALD  O'CONNOR  or  JIMMY  DURANTE  on  television,  Saturday  nights,  NBC. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 


He  took  the  sheriff  by  surprise  and  knocked  him  out. 


IT  WAS  SUCH  a  pretty  day,  and  yet  Odell,  listening 
to  the  sheriff,  felt  danger  lying  in  it,  hackle-stir- 
ring danger  like  the  warning  of  storm  in  still  heat. 
"That"s  a  curious  thing,"  he  said  when  the  sheriff 
stopped  speaking.  Odell  was  a  tall  man  with  lean, 
sardonic  laughter-lines  in  his  face.  But  he  was  not 
laughing  now,  and  he  kept  on  looking  at  the  sheriff. 
"I  never  heard  of  a  Grand  Jury  witness  breaking 
jail.  A  willing  witness,  at  that." 

The  sheriff  had  a  bandage  taped  on  his  head,  an 
incongruous  patch  on  his  tall  bulk.  He  was  a  big 
man  who  had  gone  to  fat  but  there  was  still  muscle 
under  the  tallow,  still  a  look  of  competence  in  his 
movements. 

"He  musta  been  afraid  to  testify,"  he  said.  "I  took 
him  to  the  jail  to  keep  him  in  the  bullpen  overnight 
and  he  caught  me  by  surprise  and  knocked  me  out." 

"That's  curious,  too,"  Odell  said  musingly.  His 
eyes  kept  on  watching  the  sheriff.  "I've  known 
\\'alker  Robbins  all  m>'  life  and  it  never  entered  my 
mind  he'd  do  a  thing  like  that." 

"1  know  this,"  the  sheriff  said,  his  voice  snapping. 
"I  know  he's  got  my  gun  and  has  took  to  the  woods. 
And  I  know  we  got  him  to  catch." 


(  continaed  ) 

THE  WITNESS 


''You  got  him  to  catch,"  Odell 
drawled.  "I  ain't  no  law-man." 

"I  want  to  swear  you  in,"  the  sheriff 
said.  "You  know  Walker  Robbins  and 
you  know  these  Beat  Four  w  oods  bet- 
ter'n  anybody  else.  And  if  you  got  half 
the  guts  your  brother  Eb  had,  you  can 
bring  him  in  for  us.  Ale  and  you." 

"What  about  the  deputies  you  pay 
for  that  job?"  Odell  said.  "Why  don't 
you  use  them?" 

"I  can't  never  find  them  when  I  want 
them,"  the  sheriff  said.  He  looked  from 
Odell's  porch  toward  the  high  rise  of 
woods  behind  the  house.  The  early- 
morning  dew  still  greened  and  fresh- 
ened the  trees,  and  his  face  was  sleep- 
ridden  and  determined.  He  looked  back 
to  Odell  standing  in  the  doorway.  "I 
was  aiming  to  do  the  job  by  myself, 
when  I  thought  of  you.  That's  why  I 
stopped.  You  gonna  let  me  swear  you 
in?" 

"All  right,"  Odell  said  slowly.  "All 
right,  I'll  go  with  you."  The  sheriff 
looked  surprised  at  his  easy  persuasion 
—  he  knew  how  Odell  felt  about  law 
work.  Odell  was  surprised  too,  and 
wondered  w  Iiy  he'd  said  it. 

The  slieriff  looked  sharply  at  him.  "I 
need  somebody  who  knows  that  \Valker 
Robbins  is  a  dangerous  man,"  he  said 
hcirslily.  "Don't  think  you  can  walk  up 
to  him  and  say,  'Come  on.  Walker  old 
buddy,  let's  go  testify  to  the  Grand 
Jury.' "  He  raised  a  hand  to  the  white 
patch  on  his  head.  "You  see  what  he 
done  to  me.  And  he's  got  a  gun  on  him." 

"I  knew  Walker  would  come  to  no 
good  end  all  the  time  we  w  as  raised 
together,"  Odell  said  dryly.  "I  reckon 
I'd  better  get  Eb's  old  pistol  before  we 
start." 

He  went  into  the  house  and  came 
back  with  a  .38  Positive,  strapping  it 
high  on  his  hip  as  he  came  into  the  yard. 
"Let's  go." 

"You  want  me  to  swear  you  in?"  the 
sk.eriff  said. 

"Let's  don't  and  say  we  did.  Ain't 
nobody  looking."  Odell  looked  at  tiie 
iiigh  sweep  of  hills.  "You  sure  he  come 
out  this  way?" 

"He's  the  kind  that  would  come 
home,"  the  sheriff  said.  "He's  back  up 
there  somewhere." 

"Well,  since  I'm  a  deputy  now," 
Otiell  said,  "I  reckon  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  I  seen  a  light  last  night  in  an  old 
miner's  cabin  where  we  all  used  to 
camp  out  when  we'd  go  hunting.  Don't 
nobody  live  there  now  .  .  .  and  Walker 
would  know  about  it." 

The  sheriff  drew  in  his  brcatli  sharp- 
ly. "That's  it,"  he  said.  "That's  bound 
lo  be  it." 

"We  can  take  the  car  part  of  the 
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way,"  Odell  said.  "No  use  walking  it." 

They  got  into  the  sheriff's  old  Ford 
and  started  up  the  road  toward  the  hills. 
Odell  saw  a  rifle  l)'ing  on  the  back  seat. 
He  tried  to  relax  in  the  front  seat  be- 
side the  sherilf,  slaunching  his  body  so 
he  could  watch  the  sheriff's  face. 

"Just  what  is  this  Grand  Jury  in\cs- 
tigation?"  he  said  casually.  "That  meant 
so  much  to  Walker  Robbins." 

"The  County  Attorney  decided  we 
had  a  whiskey  ring,"  the  sheriff  said. 
He  talked  witli  his  eyes  on  the  road, 
both  hands  managing  the  wheel  of  the 
car.  "So  he  asked  the  Grand  Jury  to 
iiu  estigate  it.  Didn't  nobody  know  that 
Walker  was  going  to  be  a  witness  until 
yesterday,  when  the  County  Attorney 
called  him.  But  he  didn't  get  on  the 
stand." 

"A  surprise  witness,"  Odell  said. 
"And  then  he  breaks  out  of  jail.  What 
did  he  know  about  the  whiskey  ring?" 

The  sheriff  glanced  at  Odell.  "The 
County  Attorney  said  he  was  a  key 
witness,"  he  said.  "Didn't  know  hisself 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  to  hear  him 
tell  it."  He  paused  a  moment.  "But  if 
you  ask  me,  we  ain't  got  no  whiskey 
ring  in  this  county.  I'm  the  sheriff,  and 
I  ought  to  know.  We  got  a  few  scat- 
tered distillers,  but  nothing  organized. 
Just  like  it's  always  been  and  always  will 
be  in  a  dry  State." 

"Yeah,  the  County  Attorney  do  seem 
worked  up  about  it.  Not  to  mention 
Walker  Robbins.  I  wonder  why  he 
didn't  want  to  testify.  He  seemed  will- 
ing enough  yesterday,  didn't  he?" 

"Alaybe  he  changed  his  mind,"  the 
sheriff  said  impatientl}-.  "I  don't  know. 
Our  job  is  to  bring  him  back.  He's  the 
same  as  a  fugitive  from  justice." 

"Alive,  too,"  Odell  said.  "So's  he  can 
still  testify.  I  think  we  can  walk  it  from 
here." 

The  sheriff  stopped  his  car  and  they 
got  out,  the  sheriff  reaching  back  for 
the  rifle.  Odell  motioned  toward  the 
woods.  "Right  up  through  there,"  he 
said.  "You  ready? " 

The  sheriff  plodded  across  the  road 
ditch,  sweat  already  showing  on  his 
shirt  from  the  heat,  \\  hile  Odell  jumped 
it  and  stood  waiting  for  him.  They 
went  silently  up  through  the  trees, 
Odell  leading  the  way  bearing  up  a 
slope,  moving  quietly  in  the  summer 
leaves.  He  could  hear  the  sheriff  pant- 
ing behind  him  and  inside  himself  he 
could  feel  the  rising  tide  of  tension,  of 
awareness  of  danger.  They  stopped  at 
the  top  of  the  slope  and  the  sheriff 
mopped  the  sweat  off  his  forehead,  his 
gray  hair  thin  and  glistening  on  his  big 
head. 

"I  can  do  it  by  myself,"  Odell  said. 
"If  you  want  to  wait  at  the  car." 

"It'll  take  two,"  the  sheriff  said.  "Re- 
member, he's  got  a  gun." 

"I  might  be  able  to  talk  hun  out," 


Odell  said.  "If  1  lia\c  got  a  chance." 

"Keep  going,"  the  sheriff  said  harsh- 
ly. "I  doubt  if  there'll  be  much  talk.'" 

"It's  a  ways  yet,"  Odell  said  quietly. 
"Let's  go." 

They  plodded  on,  Odell  taking  his 
time  but  making  the  sheriff  work  to 
keep  up.  There  was  no  more  talk  be- 
tween them  and  Odell  walked  with 
his  own  thoughts,  looking  back  occa- 
sionally to  see  the  grim  determination 
on  the  sheriff's  face.  It  means  a  lot  to 
him,  he  thought.  He  don't  like  for  no- 
body to  escape  from  his  jail. 

After  forty-five  minutes  he  stopped 
again  and  waited  for  the  sheriff.  "It's 
just  over  the  next  hill,"  he  said.  "It  sets 
down  in  a  little  hollow." 

They  reconnoitered  from  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  keeping  trees  between  them 
and  the  old  weatherbeaten  cabin.  It 
was  made  of  logs  that  the  weather  had 


worn  into  silver  and  blended  against  the 
trees  around.  The\-  watched  the  silent 
scene  intently  for  minutes  before  Odell 
saw  a  movement  inside  the  cabin. 

"Someone's  in  there,"  he  said  quietly. 
"It  don't  have  to  be  Walker  Robbins, 
though." 

"Let's  play  like  it  is,"  the  sheriff  said. 
"At  least  until  we  kno\\'  different." 

"Don't  many  people  know  about  this 
place,"  Odell  said.  "O.K.  Let's  move 
around  where  we'll  come  dow  n  through 
them  trees." 

They  followed  the  line  of  the  hill 
north  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  then 
cut  down  over  the  crest,  keeping  in 
deep  cover.  They  could  see  glimpses 
of  the  cabin  from  time  to  time  but 
nothing  moved  there.  They  took  their 
time,  moving  quietly  without  disturb- 
ing the  woods  life.  When  they  reached 
a  position  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  only 
a  few  yards  separated  them  from  the 
cabin  and  they  could  see  into  the  door- 
wa>'.  Odell  settled  down  for  a  moment, 
watching,  holding  the  tautness  inside 
him  like  a  ball. 

"You  want  to  wait  until  he  comes  out 
of  his  own  accord?"  he  whispered. 

The  sheriff  was  close  beside  him. 
"No,"  he  said.  "He's  probably  too  smart 
for  that." 

"If  we  rush  him,  somebody's  liable 
tc  get  killed  in  the  melee,"  Odell  said, 
turning  his  head  to  look  at  the  sheriff. 
"I'm  going  to  talk  to  him." 

ILLUSTRATED  BY   FRANK  MCCARTHY 


"It  won't  do  no  good.  And  it'll  tell 
him  we're  here." 

"Well,  we  can't  just  ambush  him  in 
cold  blood,"  Odell  said.  "He's  still  got 
to  testify  to  that  Grand  Jury."  He 
watched  the  cabin  for  a  moment,  then 
he  raised  his  voice  before  the  sheriff 
could  stop  him.  "Walker  Robbins!  Tiiat 
you  in  there?" 

There  was  a  sudden  hLuricd  rustle 
from  the  cabin  and  then  a  stillness.  It 
lasted  a  long  time  before  a  voice  came 
back.  "Who's  that?" 

"Odell  Renfrow.  Come  on  oLit  and 
let's  go  back  to  town." 

Walker  was  silent  again.  "Are  you 
a  deputy  now?"  he  said  at  last.  "Are 
you  working  for  the  sheriff?" 

"I  was  sent  to  get  you,"  Odell  said. 
"So  you  can  testify  like  you  aimed  to." 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  cabin 
and  Odell  heard  the  click  of  a  gun 
hammer.  "Is  the  sheriff  with  you?  Is  he 
out  there?"  His  voice  was  shaky  with 
tension  and  it  la>'  on  the  air  like  heat 
lightning. 

Odell  looked  sideways  at  the  sheriff. 
His  face  was  pale  under  the  bandage, 
his  lips  drawn  tight  as  he  stared  at  the 
cabin. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I'm  all  m)'self." 
He  held  his  breath. 

"All  right,"  Walker  said.  "I'll  come 
out." 

He  appeared  in  the  doorway,  his 
hands  empty  now,  and  Odell  knew  he 
had  put  away  the  gun.  Odell  stood  up 
and  then  Walker  saw  the  sheriff  stand- 
ing beside  Odell,  raising  the  rifle  in  his 
hands.  He  gasped,  his  face  turning 
white,  and  stabbed  for  his  gun.  Odell 
saw  the  sheriff  lifting  the  rifle,  the 
hammer  back,  and  clipped  him  along 
the  temple  with  his  ow  n  weapon,  felling 
him  to  the  ground  like  a  pole-axed  steer. 

"It's  all  right,"  Odell  said  quickly  to 
Walker,  his  words  reassuring. 

"You  said  he  wasn't  here,"  Walker 
said.  There  was  a  w  orn,  harried  look  of 
anxiety  and  sleeplessness  in  his  thin 
face.  He  held  the  gun  read)'  to  fire, 
w  atching  Odell  warily. 

"I  did  that  so  you  wouldn't  right," 
Odell  said.  "You  seen  me  clip  him."  He 
looked  down  at  the  sheriff.  "He  ain't 
having  what  you'd  call  a  good  da>' 
today." 

"He  tried  to  kill  me,"  Walker  said, 
his  voice  shaking.  "He  knew  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  He  aimed  to  kill  me  in 
the  jail  before  I  could  testif>'.  And  he'd 
have  gotten  away  with  it,  because  he's 
the  sheriff." 

"I  figured  something  like  that,"  Odell 
said  softly.  "When  he  w  as  so  all-mighty 
anxious  to  come  after  you  hisself.  It's  a 
good  thing  he  felt  like  he  needed  some 
stupid  help."  The  sheriff  groaned  and 
moved.  Odell  leaned  over,  unsnapped 
the  sheriff's  handcuffs  from  his  belt,  and 
{Coiithntcd  on  pa;^e  53) 
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Is  TIME  RUNNING  OUT  FOR 


The  Dark^^ntinent  looms  large  iii^^^Kreinliii's  plans. 


By  J.  B.  MATTHEWS 

HARDLY  A  DAY  passcs  that  the  Conti- 
nent of  Colonies  is  not  in  the  news, 
and  there  is  an  assured  prospect 
tlint  this  will  continue  to  be  so.  The 
news  from  Africa  for  a  long  time  to 
come  is  certain  to  reflect  an  increasing 
tempo  of  turmoil,  from  Tunisia  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from  French 
West  Africa  to  Somalia. 

Africa  is  the  last  stronghold  of  colo- 
nalism,  and  yet  the  makers  of  our  in- 
ternational political  vocabulary  are 
striving  manfully  to  drop  tiie  words 
colonialism  and  colonies  from  the  lexi- 
con of  diplomacy,  while  at  the  same 
time  clinging  uncertainly  to  the  reali- 
ties which  those  words  connote.  No- 
body is  fooled  by  this  semantic  magic, 
unless  it  be  those  who  are  happy  only 
when  they  arc  being  fooled  by  word 
jugglers. 

The  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 


Phony  coiiiiiiunist-inspiicd  diamadcs  marked  this  Joliannesbiug  protest  meeting. 


Red-led  Man  Alaiis  ran  aiinitk  in  Kenya,  nundcring 
whiles  and  nati\cs.  This  r<>iiiulu|)  lollowed  one  massacre. 


tion  —  Harold  Stassen,  Director  —  has 
tried  to  pull  this  semantic  trick  in  its 
report  for  the  six  months  which  ended 
June  30,  1954.  hi  the  section  on  Africa 
the  word  colony  or  any  derivative 
thereof  does  not  appear  once.  Substi- 
tuted are  the  words  "European  over- 


seas territories  in  Africa." 
Colonialism  is  dead  (in  the  dic- 
tionary of  State  Department 
politics)!  Long  live  the  Euro- 
pean overseas  territories  in 
Africa! 

There  are,  of  course,  reasons 
for  dropping  the  word  colo- 
nalism  from  the  language  of 
diplomacy.  Since  WWI  the 
word  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
and  it  has  become  more  disrep- 
utable every  >'ear.  American 
instincts  and  policies  have  been 
traditionally  anti-colonial, 
probably  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
America  fought  a  successful 
war  of  liberation  against  a 
colonial  power;  and  (2)  the 
American  economy  has  never  seriously 
needed  colonies  to  take  care  of  excess 
population,  as  markets  for  surplus 
goods,  or,  until  recently,  as  sources  of 
raw  materials. 

The  current  alteration  of  the  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  vocabulary  is  due  in  part 


to  a  hypersensitivity  w  ith  I'cspect  to  the 
reputation  of  our  European  allies,  par- 
ticularly England  and  France,  whom 
we  are  reluctant  to  i)rand  as  colonial 
pow  ers.  So,  presto  changco,  their  colo- 
nies become  "European  overseas  terri- 
tories in  Africa." 

In  addition  to  assisting  England  and 
France  tow  ard  a  fake  international  re- 
spectability, it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
th.ink  of  the  emerging  and  increasingly 
violent  nationalism  of  the  African 
peoples.  Aside  from  genuinely  sympa- 
thizing with  the  aspirations  of  colonial 
peoples  for  freedom,  the  United  States 
needs  allies,  air  bases,  and  raw  materials 
which  only  Africa  can  provide.  It  must 
not  appear  that  the  United  States  is  a 
defender  of  colonialism,  so  we  call  the 
African  colonies  "European  overseas 
territories  in  Africa."  Bright  boys  in  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration 
worked  out  a  straddle  by  semantics. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  has  its  seman- 
tic solution  to  its  problem  of  world 
propaganda.  The  Kremlin's  slogan  is: 
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AFRICA? 


Napoleon,  or  Hitler.  The  19th  Century 
imperialism  of  Western  European 
powers  was  a  benevolent  overlordsliip 
by  comparison  w  ith  the  new  imperial- 
ism of  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  example,  the  British  slaugiuer  of 
unarmed  demonstrating  Hindus  at  Ja- 
lianw  ala  Bagh  in  Anuitsar  of  the  Puniab 
on  April  13,  1919,  was  primarily  a  po- 
litical blunder,  although  it  was  a  massa- 
cre which  shocked  the  conscience  of 
the  West.  It  was  not  part  of  a  whole- 
sale and  systematic  extermination  of  po- 
litical dissidents  w  liicli  is  everyw  here 
characteristic  of  Soviet  colonialism. 

The  architects  of  Soviet  colonialism 
have  often  put  on  paper  blueprints  of 
their  plans  for  the  subjugation  of  whole 
continents.  More  than  thirty  years  ago, 
some  of  these  plans  w  ere  published  to 
the  world.  They  were  not  zealously 
guarded,  classified  documents  kept  to 
spring  at  the  last  minute  upon  a  sur- 
prised and  unsuspecting  w  orld. 

Fumbling  incompetents  in  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon,  ably  as- 
sisted by  traitors,  lent  a  helping  hand  in 
translating  these  Soviet  blueprints  into 
reality.  Remember  Teheran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam— monuments  to  State  Depart- 
ment foli\'  if  not  treason?  Remember 
the  forcible  repatriation  of  numberless 
w  ould-be  escapees  from  Soviet  slavery 
and  the  studied  defeat  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Korean  w  ar— traceable  to 
the  State  Department. 

Despite  clear  statements  of  Soviet  in- 


A  bit  more  of  the  same  was  this  demonstration  backing  a  red  union  leader. 


Colonialism  is  dead  (in  tlic  .Marxist  dic- 
tionary)! Long  live  the  People's  De- 
mocracies! This  is,  of  course,  more  than 
mere  semantics;  it  is  the  greatest  hoax 
of  history.  Communist  conquest  trans- 
forms a  colon>'  or  an\'  territory,  foi" 
that  matter,  into  a  People's  Democrac> . 

There  is  a  big  difference  betw  een  the 
so-called  free  world  and  the  Soviet 
Union  w  hich  underlies  all  the  w  ords  on 
this  subject.  Tiie  colonialism  of  the 
Western  European  pow  ers  is  on  its  w  a\ 
to  the  grave>-ard  of  history,  whatexer 
the  United  States  may  say  or  do;  but 
the  colonialism  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
aborning. 

Liberal  writers  on  world  politics, 
such  as  the  naive  Chester  Bow  les  (in  his 
recent  book  entitled  Ambassador  s  Re- 
port), have  for  a  long  time  been  de- 
scribing the  death  of  imperialism  and 
the  end  of  the  era  of  colonialism.  What 
they^  mean,  of  course,  is  the  rapid  deca\- 
and  death  of  19th  Century  imperialism 
of  the  Western  European  powers  —  and 
nothing  more!  Dead  in  Asia  and  dying 


in  Africa!  They  are  myopic 
w  ith  respect  to  tiie  emergence 
of  the  new  and  inriniteh"  more 
barbarous  imperialism  of  the 
bolsheviks.  Believe  it  or  not, 
the  coloniahsts  of  Western 
Europe  were  a  part  of  19th 
Centur\  liberalism,  who  be- 
lieved they  w  ere  bearing  w  ith 
stout  hearts  the  white  man's 
burden.  The  colonialists  of  tlic 
Soviet  Union  have  no  liberal 
illusions;  they  are  the  Marxist- 
materialist  conquerors  w  ho 
grasp  for  world  domination. 

The  new  imperialism,  Soviet 
style,  which  is  now  reaching 
into  Africa  with  redoubled  en- 
ergy, seems  by  intent  or  igno- 
rance to  escape  the  attention  of 
many  of  our  contemporary  commenta- 
tors. Nevertheless,  it  is  taking  shape  be- 
fore our  eyes  and  threatens  the  creation 
of  a  far  vaster  system  of  colonialism 
than  any  ever  dreamed  of  b>'  Alexander 
the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Genghis  Khan, 


In  N 
with 


)ith  AiiK.i.  ^\ll('l('  llic  i  icncli  arc  li.i\nii>  Oouhlc 
red  saboteurs,  this  Ireigiu  train  was  wretked. 


tentions  with  respect  to  China,  India, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Far  East,  the  authors 
of  American  foreign  policy— both  mili- 
tary and  civilian— paid  no  heed.  Lenin 
said  that  the  road  to  Paris  ran  through 
{Continued  on  page  -tS) 
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NEW  MAJOR  lEAGUES 


Big  le.qgue  baseball  is  spreading 
out,  ill  liopes  of  reiiiaiiiiiig  big. 


By  AL  HIRSHBERG 

Thi.ri,'li,  comk  a  d.w  w  hen  tlie  an- 
swer to  the  classic  question,  "Is 
Brooklyn  still  in  the  league?"  will  be, 
"No,  the  Dodgers  have  left  town."  Just 
as  surely  as  Boston  lost  the  Braves  and 
St.  Louis  lost  the  Browns  and  Philadel- 
phia the  Athletics,  Flatbush  must  lose 
the  Bums.  It  could  happen  within  the 
next  five  years.  It's  almost  certain  to 
happen  within  the  next  ten.* 

Baseball's  two  major  leagues  are  go- 
ing through  a  gigantic  face-lifting  proc- 
ess which  is  still  in  its  infanc>'.  The 
exit  of  the  Dodgers  from  Brooklyn  w  ill 
be  only  one  phase.  There  will  be  others, 
for  room  has  to  be  made  for  the  new 
cities  that  must  have  representation  in 
the  majors  —  metropolitan  centers  like 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Houston, 
Toronto,  Dallas  and  the  T\\  in  Cities  of 
Alinneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Simple  fran- 
ciiise  shifts,  involving  the  switch  of  an 
existing  team  from  one  city  to  another, 
will  not  be  enough.  The  only  solution 
will  be  the  expansion  of  each  major 
league  from  eight  to  ten  teams.  The 
baseball  magnates,  slaves  to  tradition, 
are  among  the  most  hidebound  groups 
of  businessmen  in  the  world.  They  dis- 
like change.  Bur,  sooner  or  later,  volun- 
raril>-  or  otherwise,  they  must  face 
reality. 

That's  w  li>'  the)'  w  ill  some  day  have 
to  vote  the  Dodgers  out  of  Brooklyn. 
The  Brookh  n  myth,  carefully  built  up 
and  nurtured  by  local  newspapers  and 
kept  alive  hy  bucolic  bromides  about 
"Crecnpernt,"  "iVIoitle  Avenue,"  Flat- 
bush  Avenue  and  the  bubbling  shores 
of  the  Cowanus  Canal,  is  a  farce. 
Brookl>'n,  contrary  to  the  nostalgic 
claims  of  song,  saga  and  sonnet,  is  one 
of  the  worst  baseball  towns  in  the  big 
leagues.  There  are  more  true  Dodger 
fans  in  Oshkosh  than  in  Brooklyn.  Out- 

Fdmok's  notf.  — T/.it'  Dodder  iihrimgei)?cnt 
Iwriojiciilly  talks  about  a  new  and  hi^Kcr 
hall  park.  If  it  iiiaterializcd,  the  fra/ichisc 
///ifiht  stay  hi  Brooklyn. 


BROOKLYN 


Crowds  like  these  522  ])aid  spectators  have  the  Dodgers  thinking  ol  moving  on 


side  of  the  writers  who  cover  the 
Dodgers,  there  aren't  tw  o  thousand  die- 
hard Dodger  denizens  in  the  whole  of 
I'latbush.  The  rest  of  the  people  who 
go  out  to  see  them  play  —  when  they 
go  out  —  are  casual  baseball  fans  w  ho 
w  ould  as  soon  watch  the  Yankees  at  the 
Stadium  or  the  Giants  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  as  attend  Dodger  games  at 
Ebbets  Field. 

The  attendance  figures  tell  the  story. 
Even  after  >ou  allow  for  the  fact  that 
the  Dodgers  have  one  of  the  smallest 
parks  in  the  major  leagues,  the  Bums 
still  do  better  on  the  road  than  tiiey  do 
at  home.  Last  year  they  drew  1,022,581 
at  home  and  1,698,916  on  the  road. 

Those    wonderfully    l()>'al  Dodger 


fans,  who  are  depicted  as  adoring  their 
beloved  Bums  be\"ond  all  reason,  quit 
cold  in  the  heat  of  the  1954  pennant 
race.  On  September  16,  w  lien  the  right 
combination  of  victories  and  defeats 
could  have  put  the  Dodgers  into  the 
National  League  lead,  a  total  of  522 
customers  showed  up  to  w  atch  them 
play  the  Cincinnati  Reds  at  Kbbets 
Field.  Granted,  the  Reds,  going  no- 
where, weren't  a  good  drawing  card. 
(Granted,  it  was  a  raw,  rain>'  weekday 
afternoon.  Granted,  the  (jiants  were 
pla\  ing  a  doubleheader  with  tlie  hot 
Alilwaukee  Braves  over  in  the  Polo 
Cirounds  on  the  same  day.  It  still  doesn't 
make  sense  that  only  a  corporal's  guard 
should  show  up  ten  days  before  the  end 
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N.  Y.  GIANTS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO? 


Durocher  and  Stoneham  were  liajipy 
when  the  Giants  won  the  1954  World 
Series.  Horace  got  mad  a  few  weeks 
later  when  Leo  said  he  would  like  to 
see  the  Giants  moved  lo  San  Fianc  isto. 


DODGERS  TO . . 


^Vhen  the  Dodgers  lose,  the  "faithful" 
stay  away.  The  myth  of  the  loyal  Flat- 
bush  fan  has  evaporated  in  recent  years 
as  Brooklyn's  attendance  has  fallen  off. 


P.  K.  Wrigley,  left,  owns  both 
the  Chicago  Cubs  and  the  Los 
Angeles  franchise  of  tlie  Pacific 
Coast  League.  He  may  soon 
put  the  Cubs  in  Los  Angeles. 


_1. 


HEART-BREAKING  MOVE 


Roy  lMa(k 
keeptlie  A's 
but  finallv 


of  rlic  season,  when 
ever)'  game  counted 
for  so  much.  As  it 
turned   out,  the 
Dodgers  lost  and 
the  Giants  won 
two  that  afternoon, 
and  that  just  about 
settled   the  pennant 
race.    Brookhn  fans 
didn't  deserve  an)'  bet- 


Thc  Dodgers  liave  drawn  \\  ell 
over  the  course  of  the  last  15  years  only 
because  they  have  been  winning.  The\' 
had  to  struggle  to  remain  in  existence 
during  the  'thirties,  when  they  ^\•erc 
al\\  a\'s  in  the  second  di\  ision.  Only  tra- 
dition kept  them  in  Brookly  n  then.  Tra- 
dition means  nothing  today. 

In  1937  when  they  were  going  no- 
where, the  Dodgers  could  draw  only 
482,5f)9  to  Ebbets  Field.  In  1941  after 
night  baseball  had  been  introduced  b)' 
McPhail  in  1938  and  with  a  pennant 
winner  the  turnstiles  clicked  off  1,215,- 
722  fans. 

When    the    Dodgers    start  losing, 
they'll  have  to  move.  Tlie  pressure  is 
always  on  them  to  win.  It  always  will 
be,  for  the  Dodgers  arc  victims  of  a 
geographical  circumstance  that  is  going 
to  force  them  out  —  they  are  the  third 
team  in  a  city  during  an  era  when  even 
two-team  tow  ns  are  going  out  of  style. 
The  Giants  can't  claim  any  prizes 
for  attendance  either.  With  tw  o 
of  the  league's  leading  batters 
-  Willie   Mays   and  Don 
Mueller, —  and  leading  the 
league  from  mid-June  in 
a   three-team  race  for 
the  flag,  the  Giants 
could  draw  but  1,155,- 
169  to  their  home  on 
Coogan's  bluff.  This  with 
the   biggest   park   in  the 
National  League. 
When  Art  Ehlcrs,  then  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Baltimore 
Orioles,  predicted  in  April  of  1954  that 
one  of  the  three  teams  in  New  York 
would  have  to  move,  he  was  greeted 
b\'  angr\'  bleats  of  protest  from  the 
metropolitan  area.  But  lihlers  w  as  right. 
It  is  not  only  economically  unsound, 
but  utterly  unfair  that 
one  city  should  have  a 
three-ply  concentration 
of  mai<u-  league  activity 
w  hile  others  ha\  e  none 
at  all. 

The  Dodgers  are  not 
the  only  club  that  must 
eventually  be  moved  to 
greener  pastures.  The 
Athletics,  after  a  diffi- 
cult series  of  negotia- 
tions,  have  finally 


below,  iiied  to 
in  I*hiladel|>hia, 
lost  oil)  lo  k.  C. 


moved  on.  And  developments  of  the 
past  two  years  make  it  evident  that  the 
Cubs  are  on  their  way  out  at  Chicago. 

For  years,  the  Cubs  were  one  of  the 
best  franchises  in  either  league.  Regard- 
less where  they  finished,  they  nearl> 
always  drew  a  million  fans,  even  thougli 
P.  K.  Wrigley,  their  owner,  flatly  re- 
fused to  install  lights  for  night  baseball. 
They  built  up  a  strong  following  from 
Chicago's  North  Side  and,  between  the 
hard  core  of  solid  fans  there  and  people 
in  the  hinterlands  north  of  the  cit> , 
they  always  had  good  years  at  the  gate. 
There  was  no  competition,  no  pressure 
and  no  necessity  for  promotional  stunts 
or  gimmicks.  All  the  Cubs  were  selling 
was  baseball,  and  not  necessarily  win- 
ning baseball.  And,  for  their  own  parr, 
that  was  all  the  fans  were  buj'ing. 

Then  the  Braves  moved  into  Milwau- 
kee, and  the  entire  picture  changed.  The 
seventh-place  Cubs  barely  topped  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  in  attendance  in 
1953.  Last  year,  they  dipped  below  that 
figure.  Milwaukee,  only  90  miles  from 
Chicago's  Loop,  is  too  easily  accessible 
from  the  North  Side.  Baseball  fans, 
faced  with  the  choice  of  watching  a 
dreary  tail-ender  in  their  back  yard  oi' 
traveling  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  see  a  colorful  winner,  began  making 
the  obvious  choice.  Without  the  Braves, 
the  Cubs  could  have  remained  in  Chi- 
cago forever.  With  them,  they'll  have 
to  leave. 

The  Cubs  have  an  obvious  place  to 
go.  They  own  the  Los  Angeles  fran- 
chise in  the  Pacific  Coast  League,  and 
L.A.  must  get  big  league  baseball  soon. 
^Vrigley  is  so  anxious  to  preserve  that 
lush  territory  for  the  National  League 
that  he  employs  Bill  \^eeck,  whose  job 
is  to  stay  in  Los  Angeles  and  keep  an 
eye  on  things.  Veeck  has  been  ciuietl>- 
working  behind  the  scenes,  getting  local 
interests  prepared  for  the  inevitable 
coming  of  big  league  baseball.  He  is 
also  making  sure  that  the  American 
League  is  kept  out  of  Los  Angeles  until 
Wrigley  decides  what  to  do. 

The  one  joker  in  the  deck  is  the 
rumor  that  in  1953  a  firm  offer  was 
made  to  the  Dodgers  by  Los  Angeles 
to  move  their  franchise.  Not  generally 
accepted  at  the  time,  the  story  now 
makes  sense  in  view  of  the  slipping 
Dodger  gate.  In  mid-November,  the 
Brooklyn  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
nicrce  got  worried  enough  to  appeal 
to  Dodger  fans  to  get  behind  the  team 
and  buy  pre-season  ticket  books.  A\'hilc 
everyone  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  Brook- 
h'n  might  lose  the  Bums,  the\'  did  admit 
that  business  was  off. 

If  Wrigley's  hand  is  forced,  he  might 
have  to  shift  the  Cubs  on  short  notice. 
No  one  is  more  aware  of  that  possibilit>' 
( Continued  on  page  56 ) 


Cold-weather  flying  has  special  problems.  Here 
a  heater  warms  the  engine  before  take-off. 


Techniques  of  weather  observation  are  part  of 
the  training  given  to  CAP  cadets  by  Air  Force. 


South  Dakota  cadets  get  a  firsthand  de- 
scription of  the  ojjeration  of  a  jet  engine. 


The  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  introducing 
many  young  Americans  to  the  Air  Force. 


By  TOM  DAVIS 


SWIRLING  RAIN,  laccd  intermittently 
with  streaks  of  lightning,  beat 
down  on  the  wings  of  a  small  two- 
place  private  airplane  as  its  pilot  fought 
to  keep  control  of  the  pitching  craft  in 
the  sudden  violent  thunderstorm  into 
which  it  had  flown.  At  the  same  time 
he  scanned  the  ground  some  2,000  feet 
below  for  a  place  which  might  ofl^er  a 
reasonably  safe  forced  landing. 

A  scant  few  miles  to  the  west  he 
could  see  the  forbidding,  rugged  Po- 
cono  iMountains,  stretching  out  across 
eastern  Fennsyh  ania.  Some  miles  to  the 
east,  he  knew,  lay  the  small  New  Jerse\- 
town  of  Stewartsville,  from  whose  field 
he  had  taken  off  only  an  hour  or  so 
earlier.  Now  the  rain  blotted  virtualh' 
every  landmark  from  sight.  The  pilot 
was  Philip  N.  Neuweiler  and  his  pas- 
senger was  Charles  J.  Layfield.  Both 
were  young  Allcntown,  Pa.,  business- 
men en  route  back  home. 

Guiding  the  plane  lower,  Neuweiler 
sighted  a  field  near  a  farmhouse.  There 
was  no  time  to  "drag"  the  field,  look  it 
over  from  the  air  for  furrows  or  rocks. 
Heading  into  the  wind,  he  brought  the 
small  plane  in  for  a  landing.  Ir  settled, 
rolled  a  few  feet  in  the  mud  and  flipped 
over  on  its  back. 

Shaken  but  fortunately  unhurt,  both 
men  unhooked  their  safety  belts  and 
crawled  from  the  damaged  plane.  Then 
they  walked  to  the  farmhouse  and  re- 
ported their  landing  to  the  Allentown 
airport,  their  original  destination.  They 
were  just  over  the  New  Jersey  border, 
in  that  State. 

That  crash  — June  12,  1938  — unwit- 
tingly led  to  what  has  since  become, 
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perhaps,  the  greatest  single  non-military 
ground  rescue  operation  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  driving  force  behind  it 
—  the  man  most  responsible  for  this 
truly  fantastic  operation  today  —  is  the 
same  Philip  Neuweiler,  better  kno\\'n 
as  Colonel  Neuweiler,  commander  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

"After  I  cracked  up  back  there  in 
1938,"  Colonel  Neuweiler  told  me,  "I 
got  to  thinking  how  tough  it  might 
have  been  had  we  come  down  in  the 
mountains.  I  began  to  think  in  terms  of 
an  air  rescue  operation." 

Three  and  one-half  >'ears  were  to 
elapse  before  Neuweiler  found  a  me- 
dium through  w  hich  he  could  pour  his 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  his  idea.  On 
January  1,  1942,  he  joined  the  CAP  as 
"just  another  senior  member,  private  in 
the  ranks,"  of  the  now  fast-growing  na- 
tional organization  of  civilian-military 
aviation  enthusiasts.  The  war  was 
hardly  a  month  old  and  the  newl\-  or- 
gani/xd  CAP  needed  pilots.  "I  had  held 
a  pilot's  license  for  some  years,"  the 
colonel  explains,  "and  I  wanted  to  do 
w  hat  I  could." 

He  pushed  his  air  rescue  idea  every 
chance  he  got  until  he  succeeded  in 
selling  CAP  authorities  at  the  time  on 
the  creation  of  w  hat  are  w  idely  know  n 
throughout  Pennsylvania  today  as  CAP 
"Ranger  Teams."  And,  over  the  ensu- 
ing years,  he  moved  up  through  the 
ranks  until  now  he  is  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  entire  State  31st  Wing.  Out- 
spoken, ever  ready  to  champion  the 
interests  of  CAP,  the  wealthy  brewery 
owner  and  big-game  hunter  has  trained 
his  own  Allentown  squadron  until  it  has 


Mail)'  cadets  consider  CAP  training  as  a 

Val  Peterson,  left,  CD  Chief,  and  Col. 
Philip  NeuAveiler,  Pennsylvania  AVing  Com- 


As  part  of  the  17-nation  exchange  program.  The  Pennsylvania  Wing  has  Ranger 
Switzerland  trains  CAP  cadets  in  glider  flying,     teams  lor  ground  rescue  operations. 


step  toward  qualifying  as  an  Air  rone  pilot  in  jets  like  the  F-94  above. 


mander,  riglu,  look  Lt.  Col.  John  N.  Weav-  Major  General  Lucas  V. 
over  CAP  aircraft,    er,  Chaplain,  31st  Wing.     lieau,   C^omniander,  CAl*. 


become  a  model  unit  in  an  organization 
where  indiviclual  unit  pride  riuis  higii. 

The  Pennsylvania  Wing,  made  up  oF 
70  squadrons,  is  like  all  CAP  groups 
dedicated  to  furthering  air  power  by 
active  promotion  of  both  military  and 
civil  aviation.  Leaders  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force's  Air  Rescue  Service, 
with  headt]uarters  at  Orlancio,  Fla., 
have  described  CAP  as  its  "right  arm" 
in  domestic  aerial  search  atid  rescue 
operations. 

It  is  in  that  field,  spurred  on  con- 
stantly by  Colonel  Neuweiler,  that  the 
Allentown  unit  has,  perhaps,  made  its 
greatest  single  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional reputation  of  the  CAP.  It  is  a 
fact  that  this  specia!i/,ci.l  training  has 
sent  many  boys  into  the  Air  Force  — 
and  other  branches,  too  ~  better 
equipped  to  serve  when  it  came  time 
for  them  to  enlist. 

"Directing  boys  into  the  Air  Force 
is,  of  course,  our  big  aim,"  the  Colonel 
quickh'  admits. 

Let  any  plane  —  private,  commercial 
or  military  —  become  overdue  day  or 
night  on  a  flight  over  any  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  highly  trained  CAi^ 
rescue  teams  swing  into  action. 

There  are  12  ground  rescue  teams,  as 
the  Air  Force  would  prefer  thc\'  be 
called,  in  the  31st  \^'ing.  £"ach  is  made 
up  of  11  boys  ranging  from  14':  to  17 
years  old,  headed  by  a  senior  com- 
mander. Each  is  a  qualified  Red  Cross 
first-aid  man.  Here  is  the  carefulh' 
planned  procedure  the  team  alw  a\'s  fol- 
lows on  an  actual  mission; 

The  II  members  move  out  in  single 
file,  with  the  first  man  serving  as  a 
"point"  for  the  conmiander.  The 
"point"  is  relieved  periodicalK  b>'  No. 
2  man  in  hne.  The  commander,  third  in 
line,  follow  s  w  ith  a  map  of  the  region 
and  a  compass  mounted  on  a  short 
aluminum  pole.  The  commamler  previ- 
ously has  obtained  a  compass  bearing  on 
the  crash  from  the  airplane  pilot  who 
first  spotted  the  wreckage.  Now  he 
knows  the  exact  distance  to  be  cov- 
ered. 

Behind  the  commander  comes  the 
fourth  man  carrying  a  portable  radio 
and  a  75-yard  length  of  rope  knotted 
at  five-  and  10-yard  intervals  for  eas\' 
reading.  The  rope  is  paid  out  between 
No.  4  and  5  men.  The  latter,  actuallx' 
serving  as  a  medical  technician,  keeps 
tally  as  the  team  keeps  moving  in  on 
the  disaster  scene.  In  this  way  the  com- 
mander alw  ays  know  s  the  exact  distance 
covered,  the  yardage  still  remaining  to 
be  traversed. 

The  sixth  man,  second  in  command, 
is  also  a  competent  woods  navigator, 
ready  to  relieve  the  commander  w  hen- 
ever the  need  arises.  Behind  him  come 
the  others— litter  bearers.  When  speed 
is  imperative,  as  it  is  most  often,  any 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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These  ivuiginaty  clocks  show 
approximate  course  of  targets. 


Rabbit  shot:  The  chiy  target  is 
thrown  straight  out  close  to  the 
ground,  simulating  the  ground 
height  of  a  running  rabbit. 
Aimed  at  five  o'clock  ])osition 
if  to  the  shooter's  right  and 
at  seven  o'clock  it  to  his  left. 


Grouse  shot:  This  shot 
should  take  off  at  a  slight- 
ly higher  angle  than  the 
rabbit  shot.  It  can  be 
thrown  near  trees  so  that 
the  target  will  disappear 
into  the  upper  branches. 


Today's  host  buy  for  s]jor(smeii  is  an  incxpcnshe 
gadget  llia(  lets  yon  sliool  wlienever  you  feel  like  it. 


ALONG  TIME  A(;o  soiiic  gcnius,  realiz- 
ing that  shotguns  were  too  much 
fun  to  be  restricted  to  a  short  hunt- 
ing season,  invented  a  gadget  to  make 
shooting  a  >  car-'round  sport.  Tiic  gad- 
get, of  course,  w  as  a  mechanical  trap  to 
tlirow  clay  targets  so  tlicy  more  or  less 
simulated  a  bird's  flight. 

^  Behind  a  l>ush  or  ro(k:  To  introduce 
more  decei)lion  into  the  game  the  throw- 
er stations  hinisell  behind  a  nearby  bush 
or  lock.  The  shooter  must  watch  the  sky. 


It  had  the  desired  result  of  causing 
a  spurt  in  shooting,  but  it  had  two  seri- 
ous drawbacks.  One  was  that  it  required 
a  certain  amount  of  real  estate  and  ac- 
commodations for  the  mechanical  trap 
installation,  with  the  result  that  a 
"plant"  was  often  the  logical  outcome. 
And  such  things  cost  money.  The  other 
objection  was  that,  though  such  traps 
were  flexible,  they  weren't  flexible 
enough  to  simulate  the  many  kinds  of 
shooting  that  one  is  likely  to  use  when- 
ever he  is  out  in  the  Held. 


Walking  shot:  Mere  the  thrower  and 
the  shooter  walk  through  an  area 
with  the  ihrowei-  Ix-hiud  the  shooter. 
Thrower  may  release  target  anytime. 


Slow  motion  or  twisting  shot:  Another 
shot  that  can  be  thrown  by  a  careful 
thrower.  In  this  one  the  bird  floats 
slowly    out   in    front   of   the  shooter. 


Two  throwers  and  one  shooter:  Here  we 
have  double  targets,  with  one  thrower  re- 
leasing his  clay  target  a  little  behind  the 
other.  This  calls  for  two  quick  shots. 
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Pheasant  shot:  This  is  high- 
er yet,  nearer  two  o'clock  or 
ten  o'clock  positions  on  the 
imaginary  clock  dial.  The 
clay  target  rises  like  a  j>heas- 
ant  in  the  field.  The  thrower 
can  use  good  speed  here. 


Duck  shot:  The  target  is 
fired  high,  more  or  less 
straight  up;  either  toward 
one  o'clock,  eleven  o'clock 
or  the  twelve  o'clock  posi- 
tion, simulating  the  flight 
of  high-ranging  fowl. 


MOM  m  AFFORD 


By  FRANK  USIECKI 


More  recently,  another  target-sling- 
ing gadget  was  perfected  which  is 
growing  in  popularity  among  shotgun- 
ners.  We  mean  the  hand  trap.  Just  about 
the  best  value  in  the  shooting  field,  this 
hand  trap  sells  for  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  with  that  investment  you  have  the 
prime  essential  of  your  own  shooting 
club.  You  can  set  up  shop  almost  any- 
where that  it  is  safe  to  shoot. 

A  good  thrower  can  provide  a  variety 
of  targets  for  the  shotgunner  which 
will  approximate  most  of  the  shots  he 
can  expect  in  the  field— var>'ing  from 
the  low,  close-to-tlic-grc)und  rabbit  shot, 
the  somewhat  higher  grouse  shot,  the 
still  higher  but  straight-flying  pheasant 
shot  and  the  high-flying  duck  or  goose 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   WILL  GRAVEN 


shot.  The  shooting  can  be  made  more 
difficult  b>-  the  introduction  of  varia- 
tions. Both  throwing  the  clay  targets 
and  shooting  at  them  are  fun. 

With  a  little  practice  it  is  possible  to 
control  the  speed  of  the  target,  the  angle 
of  the  target  and  the  height  of  the  tar- 
get. A\'ith  a  little  ingenuit>'  t\\  o  or  more 
people  can  provide  themselves  with 
some  real  fun  by  enjoying  a  few  hours' 
gunning  in  the  outdoors  with  a  hand 
trap  and  some  clay  birds. 

The  thrower  generall)'  is  at  right  of 
and  a  little  behind  the  shooter.  end 

Two-level  shooting:  People  in  some  lo- 
calities  are  able  to  find  a  clift  where  the 
thrower  can  walk  along,  with  the  shooter 
below  him  facing  in  the  same  direction. 


Husband  and  wife  or  father  and  son  Cross-over  shot:  Here  the  thrower  stands  at  Home-made  blind  with  plywood  wall  on 

teams  can  easily  learn  both  how  to  some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  shooter  both  sides:  This  is  a  good  type  of  instal- 

throw  targets  and  how  to  fire  shotguns.  and  throws  the  target  across  the  field  of  lation  for  waterside  location  when  sev- 

Many  hours  of  pleasure  may  be  enjoyed.  vision  of  the  shooter,  who  faces  frontward.  eral  shooters  are  willing  to  set  it  up. 
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Hope  in  the 


The  author,  shown  on  camel,  saw  at  first-hand  the  changing  scene  in  this  troubled  area. 


Tliere  is  s(ill  hiiiorness  hut  the  tension  is  showing  signs  of  easing. 


By  DANIEL  A.  POLING 


Editor  of 
Christian  Herald 
and 

Chaplain  of  The  Chapel 
of  Four  Chaplains 


WITHIN  THE  PAST  fcw  iiionths  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  change  for 
the  better  in  the  moral  climate  and 
political  geography  of  the  Middle  East. 
Until  recently  this  strategic  corner  of 
Asia  seemed  doomed  to  slide  steeply 
into  chaos  and  to  fall  eventually  an 
easy  prey  to  communist  aggression. 
This  outcome  would  have  been  a  major 
disaster  to  the  free  world,  for  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  the  reservoir  for  more  than 
lialf  the  world's  supply  of  oil  and  com- 
mands the  land  bridge  to  the  teeming 
millions  and  incalculable  wealth  of 
Africa. 

The  Middle  East  was  rife  with  bitter 
internal  feuds  and  external  resentments 
against  the  old  colonial  powers,  Britain 
and  France,  which  still  maintained  a 


precarious  foothold  of  Empire  in  the 
area.  Some  of  these  fears  and  hatreds 
had  been  transferred  in  post-WW  II 
years  to  our  own  country.  Our  historic 
part  in  the  liberation  and  re-establish- 
ment of  ancient  Israel  had  been  sadly 
misconstrued  by  honest  but  misguided 
men,  and  wilfully  distorted  by  mali- 
cious trouble-makers. 

Israel's  rebirth,  however,  \\  as  not  the 
sole  or  in  my  view  the  most  indigest- 
ible bone  of  contention  between  tlie 
Arab  world  and  the  West.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  maintain  that  God's  will 
has  been  done  through  the  miracle  of 
Israel's  restoration,  and  I  have  pride  in 
the  fact  that  our  country  was  the  first 
of  the  nations  to  recognize  His  purpose 
in  the  renewal  of  Zion. 

But  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Ameri- 
ca had  inherited  the  burden  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Middle  East  from  the  w  eary 
shoulders  of  the  British  and  packed  in 
that  knapsack  of  responsibility  was  a 
fair  share  of  odium  and  suspicion. 

What  has  happened  in  recent  months 
to  help  remove  in  part  the  causes  of 
hatred  and  fear  of  America?  First  of 
all,  our  policy  —  and  it  is  a  bipartisan 
policy— of  strengthening  Turkey  as  our 


main  bulwark  of  defense  against  overt 
communist  attack  has  begun  to  pay  sub- 
stantial dividends.  The  Turks  are  now 
our  friends  and  allies.  They  fought 
bravely  at  our  side  in  Korea  in  spite  of 
all  the  threats  of  their  truculent  neigh- 
bor to  the  north.  1  think  we  can  fairly 
claim  that  w  e  are  the  first  Western  na- 
ti(in  in  history  to  enjoy  a  relationship 
of  real  friendship  with  Turkey,  which 
sturdily  resisted  for  centuries  the  bland- 
ishments and  pressures  of  European 
p(jw  ers. 

Tiie  reason  for  Turkisii  trust  and 
faith  in  the  United  States,  so  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  good-will  visit  of 
President  Celal  Bayar  earlier  this  year, 

Soiu'ce  of  much  trouble  was  (he 
pressure  of  immigration  to  Israel. 


plenary  session  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Muslim  observers  were 
in  attendance.  In  a  statement  issued  to 
the  Council  and  released  to  the  press, 
these  dramatic  and  prophetic  words 
appear: 

"It  is  the  prime  duty  of  the  leaders  of 
our  two  monotheistic  faiths  to  establish 
real  and  abiding  friendship  not  only 
among  their  own  adherents,  but  also 
between  themselves  and  the  followers 
of  other  faiths  as  well.  We  should  col- 
laborate as  believers  in  the  one  God  in 
defending  the  world  against  the  men- 
aces of  atheism  and  materialism." 

But  immediately  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  winning,  in  Iran,  a  new  and  willing 
partner  to  this  already  formed  alliance. 
Iran  is  slowly  but  surely  overcoming 
its   suspicions   of   American  motives. 


for  the  evacuation  of  British  troops 
from  the  Suez  Canal  Zone.  And  in  this 
we  have  also  well  served  our  ally, 
Britain. 

Egypt  has  chafed  at  British  control 
for  the  past  seventy-five  >  ears.  She  was, 
under  Farouk,  first  an  uncertain  neutral 
and  then  an  unwilling  partner  in  the 
war  against  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Now 
at  last  she  is  on  her  own  without  "for- 
eign entanglements"  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will  use  her  new  free- 
dom wisely  and  well. 

That's  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger 
of  American  diplomacy  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  shows  a  profit  that  few  believed 
possible  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
What  remains  to  be  done? 

First  of  all,  I  believe,  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  American 


Much  credit  lor  sutccssful  U.  S.  diplo- 
macy goes  to  .Vmbassador  Jefierson  Caftery. 

is  not  onh-  because  wc  Ivavc  helped  the 
Turks  build  up  their  military  strength, 
but  even  more  impor.tant,  given  them 
economic  assistance  w  hich  has  enabled 
them  to  raise  their  standard  of  living 
and  remove  the  danger  of  communism 
from  within.  Tlicrc  is  a  moral  in  this 
which  we  should  not  be  slow  to  ap- 
preciate, and  w  liicli  should  be  contin- 
ued and  passed  on  to  >  ct  other  coun- 
tries and  peoples. 

By  making  friends  witli  Turke\-  we 
have  begun  to  forge  a  chain  of  defen- 
sive alliances  along  the  southern  flank 


Ending  (lieir  long  (Kcii|)alioii  ol  Egypt, 
these  British  soldiers  lawc  Port  Said. 

of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Turkey, 
Greece  and  Pakistan  are  the  pivots  of 
this  line  of  defense.  This  again  is  an 
American  "first."  Never  before  in  re- 
corded history  has  an  alliance  of  this 
kind  to  bar  barbarian  aggression  against 
the  Middle  East  been  attempted.  And 
a  larger  unit\'  to  bar  such  aggression,  a 
unity  of  all  nations  and  peoples  who 
have  a  common  monotheistic  faith,  be- 
gins to  appear.  At  the  recently  held 


A  triumph  was  scored  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  in  Iran. 


For  the  first  time  the  Iranians  realize  that  they 
are  getting  a  fair  return  from  the  West  for  oil. 


How  sharp  the  contrast  between  the 
situation  today  and  that  of  a  year  or  so 
ago,  when  the  crypto-communist 
Tudeh  party  was  about  to  seize  pow  er 
from  the  faltering  hands  of  the  fanati- 
cal Mossadegh!  Happily,  the  new  Iran- 
ian prime  minister.  General  Zahedi, 
lecognized  where  the  true  interests  of 
his  country  lay.  And  what  is  more,  an 
American  presidential  envoy,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  now  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  pla\'ed  a  leading  role  in  solving 
the  knotty  problem  of  the  Iranian  oil 
fields,  thus  removing  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  Iran's  paiticipation  in  alli- 
ance with  the  West.  For  the  first  time 
the  Iranians  feel,  and  are  justified  in 
feeling,  that  they  are  getting  a  square 
deal  from  the  West  and  that  they  are 
sharing  more  adequateh'  in  the  bene- 
fits of  their  own  natural  resources. 

Now  let  us  turn  farther  south  to 
Egypt,  a  country  of  immense  strategic 
importance  because  of  its  control  of  the 
Suez  waterway  and  the  land  route  from 
Asia  to  Africa.  Here  again  another 
honest  statesman  of  the  emerging 
"American  Foreign  Policy,"  Ambassa- 
dor Jefferson  Caffery,  has  scored  a 
signal  triumph  by  umpiring  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  long-drawn-out 
negotiations  between  Britain  and  Eg>'pt 


diplomacy  must  make  a  forthright  effort 
to  convince  the  great  Arab  countries 
that  Israel  is  in  the  Middle  East  to  stay 
and  to  stay  as  a  good  neighbor  and 
friend.  Surely  on  our  record  we  are 
entitled  to  advance  this  point  of  view 
without  being  subjected  to  abuse  and 
recrimination.  Or  at  least  we  can  hope 
that  such  abuse  and  recrimination  will 
not  deceive  our  Arab  friends. 

It  will  avail  us  little  if  in  the  rear  of 
our  position  of  strength  from  Turkey 
to  Pakistan,  we  simply  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  hot-and-cold 
war  on  the  Arab-Israel  frontiers.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take  steps  to  make  it 
possible  for  both  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel  to  play  their  part  in  the  defense 
of  the  iMiddle  East  by  supplying  them 
V.  ith  arms  and  technical  militar>'  assist- 
ance. But  it  would  be  criminal  folly  to 
do  so  before  the  uneasy  armistice  along 
these  borders  has  been  replaced  by  a 
genuine  peace.  You  don't  give  a  gun 
license  to  a  man  who  keeps  on  saying 
he's  going  to  shoot  his  neighbor  be- 
fore he  has  a  go  at  the  burglar! 

If  we  have  greatly  aided  Israel,  we 
have  also  given  Nasser  a  great  diplo- 
matic prize  in  the  British  evacuation  of 
Suez.  We  can  help  him  in  his  high  pur- 
( Continued  on  page  51 ) 
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The  MOVIES 
MOVE  OUT 


Moiion  pictures  are  not  on  the  way  out.  Tliey've  just  gone  outdoors. 


The  auto  industry  has  reason  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  drive-ins. 


By  WALTER  BROOKS 

Cow  PASTURES  across  the  country  ha\  e 
gone  theatrical  —  with  the  creation 
of  4,5 1 2  new  drive-in  theaters  since 
1V4H.  It's  a  new  business,  new  entertain- 
ment and  a  diversion  for  acres  of  farm 
land,  now  producing  a  new  crop  of 
movie  fans.  JVIaybe  you've  been  hearing 
that  the  movie  business  was  going  down- 
liilir  Don't  believe  it,  for  there  are  more 
a\ailablc  scats  for  potential  patrons,  in 
their  o\\  n  cars,  at  drive-in  theaters  than 
in  all  the  outmoded,  conventional  thea- 
ters that  have  closed,  from  necessity, 
since  television. 

The  drive-in  theater  is  America's  new 
and  great  treat  for  the  whole  family.  It's 
strictly  a  family  proposition,  for  any  car 
gains  admittance  with  two  paying  adults, 
and  all  children  under  twelve  \'cars  of 
age  are  free.  Curiously,  all  children  who 
seek  admission  to  drive-in  theaters  are 
under  twelve,  according  to  their  parents. 
But  the  drive-in  operators  have  learned 
to  ask  the  youngsters  how  old  they  are 
—  and  they  tell  the  truth.  In  any  given 
carload  of  kids,  someone  will  quickly 


say  that  "Jimmie  is  thirteen  and  I'm 
eleven"  and  so  forth.  One  little  sister 
explained  that  her  brother  was  twelve, 
but  toda>'  was  his  birthday,  and  he  \\  as 
born  very  late  in  the  afternoon!  He  got 
in  okay. 

Drive-ins  are  popular  in  industrial 
areas  where  father  comes  home  tired  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  he  can  take 
everyone,  including  Grandma  and  the 
family  pets,  in  the  car,  without  chang- 
ing his  clothes.  It  saves  hiring  a  baby- 
sitter, for  the  small-fry  can  sleep  through 
the  pictures  if  they  prefer  it  that  way. 
One  smart  drive-in  theater  manager  al- 
ways has  a  free  dog  biscuit  for  the 
family  pooch.  It  makes  for  good  \\  ill, 
and  encourages  the  sale  of  refreshments 
at  intermission.  Even  if  the  car  is  loaded, 
with  only  two  adults  to  pay  admission, 
the  whole  aggregation  must  ha\e  hot 
dogs,  ice-cream,  soft  drinks,  hambiu- 
gers,  chili  and  \\  hat-not  for  their  outdoor 
theater  part\'.  The  cows  haven't  been 
entirely  dispossessed  from  their  pastures 
either.  i\4ost  drive-in  architects  contrive 
to  keep  the  bucolic  settings,  and  they 
preserve  the  landscaped  pasture  land 
outside  the  ramps  for  grazing  cattle,  to 


lend  charm  —  and  eventually  to  supply 
hamburgers.  It's  slightly  gruesome,  but 
a  midw  est  drive-in  prints  a  program  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  a  favorite  Black 
Angus  steer  is  now  in  deep  freeze,  wait- 
ing to  furnish  the  best  hamburgers  in 
Iowa,  ^^■ith  regular  patrons  this  calls  for 
more  cheers  than  tears.  And  for  con- 
stant replacements  in  the  livestock  de- 
partment. There  are  also  fish  ponds  and 
pony  rides  on  the  premises.  Most  drive- 
in  theaters  provide  children's  play- 
grounds, because  the\'  can't  operate  un- 
til dark,  and  this  helps  to  get  the  family 
car  on  the  ramps  w  hile  it  is  still  daylight. 

It's  no  casual  or  inexpensive  operation 
to  build  a  new  dri\e-in  theater  these 
days.  It  costs  upwards  of  $150,000  to 
get  any  sort  of  presentable  result.  From 
ten  to  fifty  acres  are  required  for  the 
entire  estate.  Traffic  authorities  demand 
that  drive-ins  be  located  off  the  high- 
wa>  s  in  a  manner  tiiat  prcx  ents  conges- 
tion cither  arriving  or  leaving.  Usually 
this  means  a  fairlj^  long  private  road  as 
an  entrance,  plus  ample  parking  space 
before  entering,  and  a  diversified  egress 
that  doesn't  spill  the  outgoing  audience 
into  the  traffic  stream  on  a  crowded 
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There's  no  need  to 
dress  and  the 
kids  get  in  free. 


theaters  don't  have  as  much  \andahsm 
as  is  prc\  alciit  in  conventional  theaters. 
The  young  audience  is  better  behaved, 
and  there's  less  chance  to  be  destructive. 

Every  car  is  ciiiiipped  with  a  loud- 
speaker—and in  tliese  da>  s  of  "surround 
sound,"  sometimes  two  speakers.  These 
hang  on  posts  convenient  to  the  parking 
ramp,  and  are  inserted  inside  the  car 
window  s.  If  you  deal  in  modern  Stereo- 
phonic Sound  N'ou'll  hear  four  separate 
sound  tracks,  delix  ercd  to  botii  of  your 
ears.  Customers  sometimes  forget  to  dis- 
connect the  speakers  and  dri\e  away, 
tearing  them  off  the  posts.  Good  man- 


As  an  added  attraction,  the  drive-in  has  certain  aspects  of  a  family  picnic. 


PHOTOS  BY 
DONATO  LEO 


agers  tell  their  patrons  not  to  worry 
—  but  to  turn  them  in  at  the  exit  gate, 
and  everything  will  be  all  right.  Some 
speakers  are  stolen,  but  the\'  arc  really* 
no  good  for  any  other  use,  and  this 
constitutes  about  the  only  form  of  pure 
vandalism.  Speakers  arc  worth  from 
twelve  to  twenty  dollars  each,  so  it 
means  a  real  loss  if  they  arc  stolen. 

There  are  many  very  large  theaters 
now  operating  tw  in  drive-ins,  w  ith  two 
sets  of  ramps,  and  two  screens,  facing 
both  ways  from  a  central  pro'iection 
booth  and  refreshment  stand.  One  in 
Denver  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  cars.  An- 
other new  one,  in  California,  w  ill  have 
room  for  2,100  cars,  which  can  mean 
anywhere  from  4,200  patrons  to  as 
many  as  8,400  —  or  even  more.  It's  a 
good  trick  in  drive-in  theater  operation 
to  offer  admission  to  "all  you  can  carr\" 
for  $1.00  or  for  two  adult  admissions. 
The  record  for  all  time  was  hit  when 
one  somewhat  overloaded  Packard  car 
of  ancient  vintage  brought  in  18  cus- 
tomers for  the  candy  stand.  When  they 
get  in  free  they  feel  Hush,  and  are  good 
spenders  at  the  food  counter.  Another 
favorite  stunt  is  to  give  away  a  ialop>' 
to  the  youngster  who  wins  it  with  a 
lucky  ticket.  A  used-car  dealer  is  en- 
couraged to  put  up  the  prize  for  the 
advertising  he  will  get  out  of  it,  and 
the  teen-agers  go  crazy,  looking  at  their 
prize  all  week  on  displa\'  and  hoping 
against  hope. 

The  automotive  industry  lias  reason 
to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  drive- 
in  theaters.  An  automotive  expert  once 
said  that  if  the  average  family  would 
(Coiit'miiL'd  oil  page  62) 


highway  all  at  once.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
figuring  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  construction  of  the  ramps  is  a 
paving  job,  w  ith  as  much  grading  and 
landscaping  as  arc  required  for  a  private 
estate.  Cars  are  angled  to  look  up  at  the 
screen,  to  drive  onto  the  ramp  and  off 
w  ithout  obstructing  traffic.  Ushers  with 
flashlights  see  that  you  take  the  proper 
path,  and  make  your  entrance  and  exit 
as  you  should.  You  are  safer  on  these 
premises  than  you  are  entering  your 
own  driveway  at  home.  The  drive-in 
manager  is  all  over  the  place,  usually  in 
a  jeep  or  scooter  that  takes  him  every- 
where in  a  hurry.  His  responsibility  is  to 
the  family,  the  traffic  authority  and  his 
bo.ss,  all  at  one  time.  He  runs  a  substan- 
tial merchandising  business  on  the  side. 
Intermission  time  in  a  drive-in  is  the 
time  to  stretch,  take  a  walk,  visit  the 
rest  rooms  and  buy  things  at  the  con- 
cession counter.  Drive-in  theaters  aver- 
age 40  cents  in  food  sales  for  every 
dollar  in  admissions.  Down  South,  they 
sell  chili  in  cones  or  cups  —  and  it's  all 
right,  for  if  you  spill  it  on  the  seat,  it's 
your  seat  cover  that  suffers.  Drive-in 


.Vlinost  as  important  as  (he  projection  boolli  is  the  refreshment  stand. 
For  ever)  doUar  spent  on  admissions,  fort)  tents  is  spent  on  food. 
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In  some  stores  you  can  hear  any  combination  you  wish. 

A  lo(  of  people  are  fliidiiig  a  lot  of 
full  ill  someiliing  tliey  hadn't  missed. 


By  FRANK  RIZZATTI 


ANEW  DIVERSION  lias  sHcalvcd  up  on 
the  American  people  in  the  past  few 
years.  By  now  everyone  has  heard 
of  "hi-fi,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  and 
almost  everyone  has  marveled  at  the 
way  it  brings  recordings  and  radio  pro- 
grams to  life.  Not  so  many  people,  how- 
ever, are  aware  of  the  phenomenal  way 
in  \\  hich  the  public  is  going  for  this  new 
craze. 

As  one  indication,  you  have  probably 
noticed  the  manner  in  which  many 
radio  manufacturers  arc  featuring  high 
fidelity  equipment,  and  promising  pros- 
pective customers  the  full  tonal  spec- 
trum in  their  new  radio-phonographs. 
One  major  manufacturer,  not  content 
with  featuring  hi-fi,  which  at  its  best 
gives  the  average  person  more  than  his 
ears  can  hear  any\\a>',  modestly  offers 
"ultra  high  fidelity."  Presumably,  buy- 
ers of  that  make  will  have  to  pitch  their 
cars  to  such  ultrasonic  melodies  as  the 
legendary  music  of  the  spheres. 

Curiously,  the  big  radio  manufactur- 
ers didn't  plan  the  hi-fi  cra/e.  hideed, 
the  enthusiasm  for  high  fidelity  caught 
them  fiaf-footetl.  And,  while  many  of 
them    are    now    hurrietll\  protlucing 


creditable  and  in  some  cases  excellent 
equipment,  a  certain  amount  of  stuff 
that  is  being  hawked  as  "high  fidelity" 
shows  more  evidence  of  the  publicist's 
hand  than  the  sound  engineer's.  So,  in 
case  you  are  intrigued  by  all  the  adver- 
tising you  arc  reading  these  days,  inves- 
tigate the  field  carefully  before  you  in- 
vest the  $200  or  more  that  these  high- 
fidelity  sets  are  likely  to  cost  you.  Other- 


The  Edison  phonograph  started  ii  all. 

wise,  it's  possible  that  you'll  find  >'our- 
self  with  something  not  very  much 
different  from  that  radio-phonograph 
you  bought  right  after  the  w  ar.  Or  just 
before  hostilities  broke  out. 

It  is  perhaps  ironical  that  the  radio  in- 
dustry dallied  so  long  before  getting 
into  high  fidclit\ ,  because  this  phase  of 
radio  developed  much  as  radio  itself  did 
in  the  earl\  da>  s  of  the  cr\  stal  set  and 
the  audion  tube.  Wni  mav  recall  how 


earnest  amateurs  tinkered  with  their 
early  wireless  sets,  causing  them  to  bring 
forth  music.  If  so,  >  ou'll  also  remember 
how  forcefully  those  amateurs  sold 
others  on  the  wonders  of  radio  sets. 

High  fidelity's  development  has  been 
quite  similar.  Earnest  amateurs  years  ago 
decided  that  they  could  top  the  best 
radio  sets  being  made  commercially,  and 
it  w  asn't  long  before  the\-  w  ere  operat- 
ing outfits  that  reproduced  music  in  a 
way  that  made  conventional  radio  sets 
sound  like  barrel  organs.  Not  wanting 
to  keep  this  w  onder  to  themselves,  they 
called  upon  their  friends  and  neighl)ors 
to  hear  the  miracle  of  music  w  ith  no 
missing  notes.  It  didn't  take  long  for  a 
new  industry  to  come  into  being  to  cater 
to  the  grow  ing  fraternity  of  high  fidel- 
it\-  enthusiasts.  The  big  names  in  the 
indusrr\-,  for  the  most  part,  held  aloof 
anil  continued  to  turn  out  millions  of 
radio  sets  with  and  without  electric 
clocks.  Besides,  they  had  television  to 
think  about. 

This  past  \  ear,  how  ever,  saw  an  amaz- 
ing change.  The  biggest  event  in  the 
hi-fi  industr>'s  >ear,  the  New  York 
Audio  Fair,  had  a  host  of  newcomers 
among  its  exhibitors,  some  of  the  big- 
gest names  in  railio.  And  soon  aftcr- 
w  ai"d,  these  manufacturers  and  many 
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others  started  advertising  their  won- 
drous new  hi-fi  radio-phonographs. 

Even  though  these  sets  haven't  been 
on  the  market  very  long,  trade  reports 
show  that  they  are  selling  very  well  in- 
deed. Many  people  in  the  industry 
are  puzzled  at  this,  wondering  how 
anyone  can  forgo  the  delights  of 
television  —  color  television,  too  —  in 
favor  of  sound  without  pictures.  (All 
of  which  may  prove  that  there  are 
people  in  the  industry  w  ho  haven't 
seen  certain  "spectaculars,"  and  some 
of  the  talking  pictures  that  afflict  TV 
screens.) 

But,  to  strike  a  more  positive  note, 
hi-fi  does  give  listeners  something 
that  can  be  decidedly  thrilling,  par- 


equipment.  Sound,  as  you  probably 
know,  consists  of  simple  or,  more  often, 
complex  vibrations  in  the  air.  Human 
hearing  can  detect  these  pulsations,  or 
beats,  when  they  occur  as  slowly  as  16 


At  the  Audio  Fair,  some  fans  looked. 

ticularly  if  the  listener  has  any  love  for 
music.  For  through  the  medium  of  hi- 
fidelity,  sounds  of  string  quartets,  full 
symphony  orchestras,  world-famous 
voices  and  even  be-bop  can  be  heard 


Other  enthusiasts  preferred  to  listen. 

times,  or  cycles,  per  second  and  as 
rapidly  as  approximately  16,000 
cycles  per  second.  The  slow  beat  vi- 
brations we  call  low  frequencies. 
They  give  us  the  low  rumble  of  the 
tuba  or  bass  viol.  The  more  rapid 
ones  are  the  high  frequencies,  which 
give  us  the  high-pitched  notes  of  the 
flute  or  violin  plus  the  important 
overtones, 

The  ability  of  a  radio  or  phono- 
graph to  cover  a  portion  of  the  sound 
spectrum  is  called  its  frequency  range. 
Ordinary  equipment  rarely  repro- 
duces anything  below  200  cycles  or 
above  4,000  to  5,000  cycles  per  second. 
In  practice  this  means  that  some  of 


COMPONENTS  OF  A  HI-FI  OUTFIT 


Tuner 


Amplifier 


Sjieaker 


in  your  home  as  you've  never  heard 
them  before.  Triangles  really  tingle, 
woodwinds  are  mellifluous,  strings  are 
gutty  or  sweet,  brass  has  a  character  all 
its  own,  drums  come  to  life  and  cymbals 
crash,  all  more  or  less  exactly^  as  they 
do  when  you  go  out  on  a  cold  night  to 
hear  them  at  the  concert  hall.  How 
much  does  the  necessary  equipment 
cost?  Less  than  you  think,  considerably 
less  than  most  of  us  put  into  only  a 
few  "extras"  for  our  cars.  In  fact,  some 
pretty  fine  sound  has  been  bought  for 
as  little  as  $150.  But  more  of  this  later 
on.  Let's  fill  in  first  with  a  few  of  the 
necessary  details.  Naturally,  you  want 
to  know  what  the  hi-fi  radio  or  phono- 
graph can  give  you  that  ordinary  equip- 
ment does  not. 

It  will  be  easier  to  get  the  picture  if 
we  determine  first  exactly  what  is  wrong 
with    run-of-the-mill  commercial 
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the  lowest  and  highest  notes  simply 
cannot  be  heard.  If  you  care  to  get  tech- 
nical, for  a  moment,  this  would  include 
all  of  the  tones  which  fall  into  the  first 
four  and  last  two  octaves,  of  the  nine 
which  comprise  the  reproducible  part 
of  the  audible  range.  Although  the  ear 
is  a  most  accommodating  instrument  it 
really  is  asking  too  much  to  expect  that 
it  transmit  Tiihsing  sounds  to  the  brain. 
These  missing  sounds,  by  the  way,  are 
exactly  those  which  arc  needed  to  make 
music  come  alive,  to  give  each  instru- 
ment its  proper  characteristics,  to  add 
what  is  called  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
presence.  Another  failing  in  connection 
with  frequency  range  is  that  average 
equipment  tends  to  reproduce  different 
portions  of  its  range  in  varying  degrees 
of  loudness,  resulting  in  unpleasant 
peaks. 

The  ordinary  radio  or  phonograph  is 
also  severely  limited  in  what  is  called 
dyinm/ic  range.  This  means  that  the 
proper  or  proportional  transition  from 
a  soft  to  a  loud  passage,  or  vice-versa, 
cannot  be  more  than  most  inadequately 
suggested.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  set  doesn't  have  enough  power  to 
provide  a  clean  representation  of  the 
louder  passages,  and  there  is  too  high  a 
noise  level  in  the  set  itself  to  permit  the 
softer  phrases  to  come  through  natural- 
ly. Add  to  this,  the  lack  of  definition,  the 
scrambling  of  sounds,  the  creation  of 
spurious  and  discordant  tones  and  you 
have  a  fair  picture  of  what  your  ears 
(Covtinued  on  paf>;e  44] 


A  list  of  manufacturers  of 
high  fidelity  equipment 
will  be  sent  without  charge. 
Address  Hi-Fi,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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The  black  lines  show  the  frequency  range  of  these  instruments.  The  gray 
sections  of  these  lines  show  how  much  gets  through  an  average  radio  set. 
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New  hiT/hlii/i/i:  Said  to  he  the  toughest 
ic\ oh  cr  nuule,  conceived  especially  for  the 
man  who  may  drop  his  gun  from  a  jeep 

01  from  horseback,  tiie  Colt  Ahushal  is  the 
newest  item  from  the  noted  I  hirtford  con- 
cern. The\-  say  it  has  been  designed  along 
hnes  specifically  recjuested  by  shooters  \\  ho 
live  and  work  in  the  outdoors.  It's  a  .38 
caliber,  comes  blued  and  nickeled,  has  both 

2  an<i  4-inch  barrel  length,  weighs  29 
ounces  with  the  2"  barrel,  31  ounces  w  ith 
the  4". 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  published  an  article 
cinitled  How  Noi  to  Mi.ss  'Em,  \\  hich  tokl 
the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  rille  scopes. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  highl)-  signifi- 
cant development  which,  we  predict,  is 
going  to  pur  scopes  on  millions  of  Ameri- 
can rifles.  This  development  is  the  simple 
recognition  on  the  part  of  companies  like 
AW'axer,  Alossberg,  Remington  and  Alar- 
lin  that  people  will  go  for  this  precision 
way  of  shooting  if  it  is  (a;  made  inexpen- 
sive and  (b)  simplified  so  an>'one  can 
mount  the  scopes. 


C'aniiiK'  going  after  the  mass  market,  tiie 
.22  caliber  rifie  users,  the  gun  manufactur- 
ers ha\  e  made  available  fine  rifics  at  low- 
cost  w  ith  milled  groov  es  to  mount  a  scope 
w  ithout  adilitional  work  or  cost.  I  he  scope 
manufacturers,  in  turn,  are  offering  excel- 
lent units  for  a  ten-dollar  bill.  Weaver, 
w  hich  has  long  been  giving  a  lot  of  scope 
value  per  dollar,  is  making  a  notable  con- 
tribution in  this  field,  and  .Mossbcrg  has 
long  been  aware  of  the  way  in  which 
shooters  go  for  a  .22  rifle  w  ith  scope  at- 
tacheil. 

If  >  ()u  w  ant  some  more  cr>  stal-ball  stuff, 
we'll  further  predict  that  this  is  going  to 
lead  to  a  lot  more  scopes  on  big-bore  rifles, 
as  the  .22  users  find  out  how  much  optics 
add  to  the  fini  and  aci'uracv  of  shooting. 

I  lenry  Pitts,  CJardiner,  Alaine,  has  a  cold- 
weather  gimmick:  "I've  found  through  ex- 
perience anti  from  other  sportsmen,  that 
in  below-zero  weather,  freezing  rain  or 
snow,  some  automatic  rifles  and  shotguns 
have  a  tendency  to  freeze,  not  jam,"  he 
says.  "I  have  found  that  drying  the  gun  then 
lubricating  it  with  a  good  grade  perma- 
nent anti-freezc  eliminates  this  condition." 


By  JACK  DENTON  SCOTT 

Remington  is  introducing  a  new  30-06 
semi-automatic  rifle  that  we  have  tried 
out  Oil  the  range.  We  can  report  that  it's  a 
sw  ell  gun.  \\'e  fired  150-grain  cartridges  in 
it.  Called  the  model  740  W'oodmaster,  it 
should  be  available  about  now  in  \ our 
favorite  sporting-goods  store. 

It  has  a  beautiful  balance  and  hamiles 
easily  for  a  high-powered  rifle.  Weight  is 
7' J  lbs.  Doesn't  kick  much  because  it  is 
gas  operated  and  the  recoil  is  reduced.  It 
shoots  straight  as  a  die.  The  740  takes  the 
l)lacc  of  the  late  beloved  and  lamented 
models  8  and  81. 

Gracefully  rounded  hammerless-type  re- 
ceiver helps  to  giv  e  that  streamlined  look. 
I'our  cartridges  in  the  clip  and  one  in  the 
barrel.  Positive  safety  button.  The  auto- 
matic carriage  closes  with  a  business-like 
w  hen  you  touch  the  release  bolt.  Same 
txtraction  idea  as  tlie  Remington  models 
721,  722  and  7(')().  Hunting  sights.  Nice 
wood.  After  hanilling  it  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  the  model  740  makes  one  wonder 
w  hether  all  our  recent  enthusiasm  for  the 
other  t\  pes  of  actions  wasn't  a  mite  ov  er- 
done. Nice  to  have  five  heftv'  shots  right 
at  the  pull  of  x'our  index  finger-tip.  List 
price,  SI 24.95. 

In  the  worlil's  championshi|i  center-fire 
pistol  or  revolver  match  held  at  Caracas, 
X'enezuela,  November  15  to  27,  Torsrcn  I". 
L'llnian  of  Sweden  was  the  winner  with  a 
score  of  5H6  out  of  a  possible  600.  I  lie 
event  was  the  36th  International  Shooting 
Union  championship. 

Ullman  useil  a  Smith  &  W  esson  K-i8 
Meavv'  Masterpiece  revolver.  This  w  eapon 
was  a  regular  [irodiiction  line  handgun 
purchased  onlv'  two  weeks  before  use  in 
the  match. 

H.  Benner  and  W.  W.  McMillan  of  the 
United  States  came  in  second  antl  third 
w  ith  scores  of  5H5  and  584.  A.  "S'asinski,  I,. 
X'ainchtein  and  K.  Martasov  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth.  Watch  those 
communists  in  international  sporting  ev  ents. 
rhe>''re  out  to  beat  the  \vorld  for  the 
propagaiula  v  alue  and  w  e  suspect  that  thev- 
make  a  career  of  their  specialty. 

If  >ou  fishermen  get  to  the  (^'hicago 
Boat  Show  I'ebruary  4  through  13  at  the 
Amphitheatre,  look  up  the  Sportabout 
model  made  bv'  Chefek  of  Chetek,  Wis- 
consin. It  is  14  feet  by  48  inches  and 
handles  easilv  afloat.  U'eight,  180  lbs. 
Powered  b\'  an  able  outboaril,  it  should 


get  around  any  lake  or  river  like  an  eel. 
If  v'ou  can't  get  to  see  it  at  the  show,  write 
to  \'ern  Larsen  at  Chetek,  \A'isconsin,  for 
a  free  illustrated  catalog. 

Vou  thoughtful  fishermen  who  don't 
know  about  the  work  of  R.  W.  Eschmeyer 
and  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  of  Bond 
Building,  Washington  5,  I).  C,  should  send 
for  a  copy  of  their  Fish  Conservation  Fiin- 
danicntals  and  read  it  at  your  leisure.  It  is 
a  booklet  of  32  pages  and  cover,  8 '2  x  11, 
and  covers  a  lot  of  subjects  that  fishermen 
are  interested  in,  such  as  Stocking,  Habitat 
Improvement,  Creating  More  Fishing 
XVatcrs,  Commercial  I'ishing,  the  Sports- 
man's Role  and  others. 

One  little  gem  caught  our  eve.  Para- 
phrased, it  savs,  "Fish  plantings  released 
by  the  wrong  people  have  less  chance  for 
survival  than  a  palm  tree  in  Chicago." 

There's  excellent  material  in  this  inform- 
ative booklet  concerning  today's  and  to- 
morrow's sport-fishing  problems.  Ush 
Conservation  F iindaincntals  sells  for  tw  enty- 
five  cents  each  in  single  copies. 


On  December  1  George  W.  Davis,  Di- 
rector, Fish  and  Game  Service,  Alontpelier, 
X'ermont,  reported  a  partial  bear  kill  of 
106.  (\''crmont  has  compulsorv'  reporting 
in  onlv'  four  comities.)  One  county  farm 
bureau  passed  a  morion  to  ask  the  State 
legislature  to  put  a  bounty  on  bears, 
(ieorge  said  he  thought  the  lack  of  food 
and  mild  weather  made  the  bears  more 
av  ailable  to  hunters.  Fhirteen  counties  re- 
porteil  an  unofficial  lieer  kill  of  8,3v5. 

Reatlers  have  written  in  asking  (juestions 
about  tile  ballistics  of  certain  cartridges. 
Fhese  figures  hav  e  been  prettv'  well  estab- 
lished bv'  the  big  ammunition  companies. 
For  example,  the  .22  caliber  long  rifle,  40- 
grain,  rim-fire  bullet  drops  3.3  inches  in 
100  v  ards.  Shooters  have  to  correct  eleva- 
tion or  hold  high  accordinglv-. 

The  .222  center-fire  Remington,  with 
50-grain  bullet,  drops  .5  inches  at  100  v  ards, 
2.5  inches  at  200  vanls  and  7  inches  at  500 
yards.  Good  varmint  cartridge. 

The  .257  Roberts,  with  100-grain  bullet, 
drops  .5  inches  at  100  v  ards,  2.2  inches  at 
200  v  ards  and  5.7  inches  at  300  v  ards.  Prettv- 
accurate  for  a  heav  ier  cartridge. 

[Coininiicd  on  pniic  43) 
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KOREA  GI  BENEFITS  ENDED  BY  PRESIDENTIAL 
ORDER: 

President  Eisenhower,  on  Jan.  1,  issued  a  proclamation 
and  executive  order  which  ended  Korea  GI  rights  and  war 
veteran  status  for  men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces.  .  .  . 
Jan.  31  was  set  as  the  terminal  date,  after  which  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  would  cease  to  earn  war  veteran  status 
(under  PL  28)  or  benefits  under  PL  550,  the  Korea  GI  Bill. 
.  .  .  The  same  date  is  the  end  of  the  time  during  which  men 
already  in  service  can  accumulate  time-credit  for  GI  edu- 
cation and  training. 

Among  the  PL  550  benefits  not  available  to  those  with 
no  service  before  Jan.  31,  1955  are  home  and  business  loans, 
unemployment  compensation  benefits,  civilian  education 
and  training,  mustering  out  pay.  .  .  .  PL  28  benefits  cut  off 
include  medical,  hospital,  home  care  and  burial  benefits 
awarded  on  a  non-service-connected  basis,  as  well  as  non- 
service-connected  pension  rights.  .  .  .  Entitlement  to  the 
higher  wartime  rates  for  service-connected  compensation  ends. 

The  general  effect  of  the  President's  action  is  to  place 
military  service  after  Jan.  31  on  a  peacetime  basis,  although 
the  executive  order  did  not  end  the  Korean  emergency  in 
any  respect  except  as  it  affects  the  status  of  persons  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  .  .  .  Servicemen's  Indemnity  ($10,000  free 
insurance  while  on  active  duty)  continues. 

The  President's  action  resolved  a  question  that  had  been 
hanging  fire  since  the  truce  in  Korea.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  bene- 
fits cut  off  have  traditionally  been  awarded  only  to  fighting- 
war  veterans,  but  they  had  been  continued  in  effect  following 
the  Korea  truce.  .  .  .  Strong  arguments  both  for  and  against 
continuation  of  the  benefits  had  stalemated  action.  .  .  .  The 
continuation  of  the  draft  left  an  implied  obligation  to  assist 
in  the  readjustment  of  men  involuntarily  called  into  service, 
and  the  Armed  Forces  had  used  the  wartime  benefits  as 
strong  and  logical  recruiting  arguments. 

On  the  other  hand,  continued  wartime  benefit  entitle- 
ments to  peacetime  veterans  had  not  been  intended  or  calcu- 
lated in  the  writing  of  the  Korea  war  benefit  bills.  .  .  .  The 
cost  of  using  wartime  benefits  for  peacetime  recruitment 
was  being  assigned  to  the  veterans  program,  though  if  such 
benefits  are  to  be  used  for  peacetime  recruitment  they  should 
logically  fall  within  the  Armed  Forces'  recruiting  budget. 

Presumably  the  question  of  benefits  for  compulsory 
service  in  peacetime  will  be  subject  to  further  review,  and 
must  be  related  to  whatever  action  the  Congress  takes  in 
writing  a  new  military  manpower  bill. 

*      *      *  * 

LAST  CALL  FOR  AIR  ACADEMY'S  FIRST  CLASS: 

The  first  class  of  the  new  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy  (the 
air  equivalent  of  West  Point  and  Annapolis)  is  scheduled 
to  start  next  July  1.  .  .  .  Cut-off  date  for  applications  is 
set  for  February  18,  and  entrance  exams  will  be  given  March 
12.  .  .  .  Defense  Dep't  believes  many  applicants  applying 
between  now  and  the  cut-off  date  will  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  acceptance  if  qualified.  .  .  .  While  acceptance  is 


competitive,  and  only  300  will  be  admitted,  early  applica- 
tions were  well  below  the  number  expected. 

A  high  school  senior  interested  in  competing  for  entrance 
should  contact  his  Congressman  pronto.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of 
appointments  are  made  through  Congressmen,  and  the  rou- 
tine of  applying  can  be  initiated  through  one's  own  Con- 
gressman's office.  .  .  .  The  Air  Force  Academy  is  being 
established  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  by  act  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Legionnaires  might  clip  or  copy 
this  notice  and  ask  high  school  principal  to  post  it. 

^      ^  ^l' 

HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  SERVICE  MEDALS: 

Many  millions  of  service  medals  have  been  earned  by 
men  and  women  now  living  who  once  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  Far  from  all  of  these  have  been 
received  by  those  entitled  to  them.  .  .  .  "Newsletter"  offers 
here  some  pertinent  information  about  service  medals,  with 
the  reminder  that  while  the  statements  below  are  generally 
true,  space  does  not  permit  exact  quotation  of  regulations 
or  full  listing  of  all  details.  .  .  .  Keeping  that  in  mind,  here 
is  a  summary  of  the  service  medal  situation: 

There  is  a  medal  that  corresponds  to  practically  every 
item  of  fruit  salad.  ...  If  you  are  entitled  to  wear  a  service 
ribbon  there  is  a  medal  that  corresponds  to  it,  except  that 
no  medals  correspond  as  yet  to  the  three  Philippine  service 
ribbons  awarded  in  WW2.  .  .  .  Uncle  Sam  has  plenty  of 
medals  in  stock  (particularly  WW2  vintage)  which  are 
available  free  to  any  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
corresponding  ribbon,  if  he  has  not  already  been  awarded 
that  medal.  ...  If  he  has  already  been  awarded  a  medal  to 
which  he  is  entitled  and  wishes  a  second  for  a  good  reason 
he  can,  with  proper  authority,  purchase  one  through  the 
U.  S.  Mint  or  his  branch  of  the  service. 

If  a  veteran  believes  he  is  entitled  to  certain  specific 
medals,  he  may  request  them  by  name.  ...  If  he  is  not 
certain,  he  may  send  a  request  to  the  proper  office  and 
simply  ask  that  he  receive  all  the  medals  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  .  .  .  These  are  indicated  on  his  service  record  on  file. 

Requests  for  medals  should  be  addressed  as  follows, 
each  veteran  writing  to  own  branch  of  the  service  (and  see- 
ing that  full  name,  address  and  service  serial  number  are 
printed  clearly) : 

Army  —  write  to:  Commanding  Officer,  Military  Per- 
sonnel Records  Center,  4700  Goodfellow  Boulevard,  St.  Louis 
20,  Missouri. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  —  write  to:  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  Awards  and  Decorations  Division,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

Air  Force  — write  to:  The  Air  Adjutant  General,  Att'n, 
Awards  and  Decorations  Branch,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Because  veterans  are  entitled  to  the  medals  which  their 
service  record  authorizes,  the  Defense  Department  has 
caused  a  good  supply  of  medals  to  be  struck.  .  .  .  The  supply 
of  WW2  medals  on  hand  is  high.  .  .  .  Because  of  wartime 
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metal  shortage  the  WW2  medals  were  not  available  in  quan- 
tity to  be  issued  to  men  on  discharge.  .  .  .  Great  quantities 
were  struck  later,  when  it  was  more  difficult  to  award  them, 
so  that  many  medals  are  awaiting  claimants.  .  .  .  Probably 
some  delay  will  follow  a  request  for  medals  since  records 
must  be  checked.  .  .  .  Final  authority  for  entitlement  to  a 
medal  is  based  on  each  individual's  service  record  and  the 
exact  regulations  governing  each  medal,  which  are  only 
summarized  here. 

To  illustrate  the  sort  of  service  medals  available,  all 
those  listed  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are  listed  below. 
WW2  medals  are  listed  first,  since  a  smaller  proportion  of 
these  have  been  claimed.  The  description  of  entitlement  given 
here  is  a  mere  indication,  and  not  the  exact  terms  of 
entitlement. 

1-  American  Defense  Service  Medal,  often  known  as 
the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  medal.  For  service  between  Sept.  8, 
1939  and  Dec.  7,  1941.  Bronze  with  female  Greek  figure 
brandishing  sword.  Hangs  on  silk  moire  ribbon.  Additional 
clasp  saying  "Foreign  Service"  for  those  who  served  abroad 
in  period  giving  entitlement. 

2.  Women's  Army  Corps  Service  Medal.  For  service  in 
both  the  WAACs  and  WACs,  in  WW2.  Bronze,  with  head 
of  Pallas  Athene.  Hangs  on  silk  moire  ribbon. 

3.  American  Campaign  Medal.  For  American  Theater 
service  between  Dec.  7,  1941  and  March  2,  1946.  Bronze, 
with  a  scene  showing  a  B-24  overhead,  a  navy  cruiser,  a 
sinking  enemy  sub  and  a  coast  line  with  buildings  in  back- 
ground. Eagle  on  reverse  side.  Hangs  on  silk  moire  ribbon. 

4.  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal.  For  service  in 
Asiatic-Pacific  Theater  between  Dec.  7,  1941  and  March  2, 
1946.  Bronze,  with  GIs,  plane,  warships  and  palm  tree.  Eagle 
on  reverse  side.  Hangs  on  silk  moire  ribbon. 

5.  European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal. 
For  service  in  the  indicated  theater  (includes  entire  area 
east  of  American  Theater  and  west  of  Asiatic-Pacific 
Theater)  between  Dec.  7,  1941  and  March  2,  1946.  Bronze, 
with  landing  craft  and  troops  under  fire,  plane  overhead. 
Eagle  on  reverse.  Hangs  on  silk  moire  ribbon. 

6.  WW2  Victory  Medal.  For  service  in  Armed  Forces 
between  Dec.  7,  1941  and  Dec.  31,  1946.  Bronze,  with  female 
figure  representing  Liberation  holding  shattered  weapons 
at  sunrise.  Hangs  from  silk  moire  ribbon. 

7.  Army  of  Occupation  Medal.  For  regular  post-WW2 
occupation  duty  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Japan,  Ryukyus 
and  Korea,  with  different  terminal  dates  for  different  places. 
Bronze,  with  Remagen  Bridge  on  one  side  and  Mt.  Fujiyama 
on  the  other.  Separate  clasps  to  be  pinned  to  silk  moire 
ribbon  to  indicate  different  occupation  zones.  Additional 
Berlin  Airlift  device  for  members  of  participating  units  in 
that  airlift. 

8.  Medal  for  Humane  Action.  For  participation  in  Ber- 
lin Airlift,  including  non-members  of  Armed  Forces  when 
recommended  for  this  medal.  Bronze,  with  C-54  plane,  and 
on  reverse  a  message  of  the  humanity  of  the  Berlin  Airlift. 
(Not  the  same  as  the  Berlin  Airlift  device  that  supplements 
the  Army  of  Occupation  medal.) 

9.  National  Defense  Service  Medal.  For  active  duty  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Korean  War  between  June  27, 
1950  and  July  27,  1954.  Bronze,  design  unannounced. 

10.  Korean  Service  Medal.  For  service  in  the  Far  East 
in  connection  with  the  fighting  in  Korea.  Bronze,  design 
unannounced. 

11.  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal.  For  10  years  honor- 
able service  (in  a  12 -year  period)  in  any  of  various  reserve 
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components  of  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces.  Bronze,  with  design 
of  particular  reserve  branch  on  one  side.  On  other  side, 
flaming  torch,  powder  horn  and  bugle.  Hangs  on  silk  moire 
ribbon. 

12.  United  Nations  Service  Medal.  Issued  by  UN  and 
authorized  for  U.  S.  personnel  by  U.  S.  gov't.  For  members 
of  Armed  Forces  and  others  on  official  duty  in  Korea  area 
during  Korean  War.  Bronze  alloy,  with  UN  emblem.  Hangs 
on  striped  silk  ribbon,  with  bar  saying  "Korea"  as  part  of 
ribbon  suspension. 

13.  Good  Conduct  Medal.  For  exemplary  behavior, 
efficiency  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  enlisted  personnel. 
Bronze,  with  eagle  and  inscriptions.  Hangs  from  silk  moire 
ribbon.  Additional  clasps  in  lieu  of  duplicate  medals  earned. 

Medals  related  to  WWl  include  the  WWl  Victory 
Medal,  and  the  Army  of  Occupation  of  Germany  Medal. 
Specific  WWl  campaigns  are  recognized  not  by  separate 
medals,  but  by  clasps  to  be  attached  to  the  WWl  Victory 
Medal's  suspension  ribbon.  These  clasps  include  battle 
clasps  and  service  clasps. 

Battle  clasps  are:  "Cambrai,"  "Somme  Defensive." 
"Lys,"  "Aisne,"  "Montdidier-Noyon,"  "Champagne-Marne," 
"Aisne-Marne,"  "Somme  Offensive,"  "Oise-Aisne,"  "Ypres- 
Lys,"  "St.  Mihiel,"  "Meuse- Argonne,"  "Vittorio-Veneto," 
"Defensive  Sector." 

Service  clasps  are  "England,"  "Siberia."  "Italy,"  "Rus- 
sia," "France." 

Earlier  service  medals  listed  by  the  Army  include  the 
Civil  War  Campaign  Medal,  the  Indian  Campaign  Medal, 
the  Spanish  Campaign  Medal,  the  Spanish  War  Service 
Medal,  the  Army  of  Cuban  Occupation  Medal,  the  Army 
of  Puerto  Rican  Occupation  Medal,  the  Philippine  Campaign 
Medal  (1899-1913),  Philippine  Congressional  Medal  (1898- 
1902),  China  Campaign  Medal  (1900-1901),  Army  of  Cuban 
Pacification  Medal,  Mexican  Service  Medal,  Mexican  Border 
Service  Medal. 

Navy.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  medals  above,  from  WWl 
forward,  are  also  available  through  the  Navy,  except  for 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  Service  Medal,  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation Medal,  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  and  the  Medal 
for  Humane  Action.  Navy  has  its  own  Navy  Occupation 
Service  Medal,  for  post-WW2  occupation  service  ashore  or 
afloat  in  occupation  areas,  including  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Japan,  Korea.  Clasps  to  accompany  medal  indicate 
"Europe"  or  "Asia."  Different  terminal  dates  are  set  for 
entitlement  in  different  occupation  areas.  .  .  .  Navy  has  its 
own  Navy  Good  Conduct  Medal.  .  .  .  Navy  clasps  to  go  on 
WWl  Victory  Medal  include  "Asiatic,"  "Transport,"  "Armed 
Guard,"  "Patrol,"  "Salvage,"  "Atlantic  Fleet."  "Escort," 
"Destroyer,"  "Minesweeper."  .  .  .  Other  Navy  service  medals 
have  been  awarded  for  many  different  pre-WWl  Naval 
expenditions  and  actions. 

All  of  the  above  refers  only  to  service  medals,  which 
are  available  to  all  persons  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  regulations.  .  .  .  The  listing  does  not  include  the  many 
medals  for  which  a  person  must  be  cited  by  name,  and  which 
are  classed  as  decorations,  not  service  medals.  .  .  .  Decora- 
tions include  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the  Soldier's  Medal, 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Commendation 
Ribbon  with  metal  pendant,  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Navy 
Cross,  etc.  .  .  .  These  are  awarded  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  not  on  the  application  of  individuals 
who  meet  stated  requirements. 
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American  Legion  And  Defense 
Department  Offer  Training  Plans 


At  noon  on  December  17,  a  38-page 
draft  of  The  American  Legion's  pro- 
posed plan  for  a  National  Security 
Training  Program  was  deliv  ered  to  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Russell  (D-Ga.)  at  the 
Senate  Office  Bldg.  in  Washington. 

With  the  draft  went  a  letter  request- 
ing Senator  Russell  to  introduce  the 
bill  on  behalf  of  The  American  Legion 
and  such  other  veterans'  organizations 
as  might  ask  to  be  included.  The  letter 
further  asked  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  have  the  bill  designated  S-L  the  first 
Senate  bill  of  the  new  Congress. 

Across  the  Potomac  Ri\  er  in  the  Pen- 
tagon 2)2  hours  later,  the  Defense  Dep  t 
unveiled  its  National  Reserve  Plan  at  a 
press  conference  presided  over  by  Sec  y 
of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson  and  Ass't 
Sec'y  Carter  L.  Burgess  (in  charge  of 
manpower  and  personnel). 

Basically  the  plans  were  alike.  Both 
offered  the  nation  a  feasible  and  equi- 
table means  of  building  a  military  re- 
serve that  would  be  more  than  the 
paper  army  now  making  up  the  resei-ve 
forces. 

The  Legion  and  Defense  Dep't  both 
proposed  (1)  extension  of  Selective 
Service  Law  for  4  years,  (2)  a  plan  for 
active  duty  for  basic  training  together 
with  a  reserve  obligation  which  would 
be  enforced. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Seaboni  P.  Collins,  on 
the  "Youth  Wants  To  Know"  TV  pro- 
gram of  December  12,  predicted  that 
the  84th  Congress  will  enact  some  form 
of  national  security  training.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  two  proposals  gave 
support  to  his  belief. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  American  public  and  the  Con- 
gress to  embrace  any  form  of  compul- 
sory military  training,  the  Commander 
went  on  to  say,  "UMT,  of  course,  is  a 
name  and  we  don't  care  what  n;une  it 
has.  We  are  for  a  strong  manpower 
program." 

United  Effort 

With  Selective  Service  due  to  expire 
in  1955,  some  form  of  reserve  training 
could  be  expected  from  the  84th  Con- 
gress. In  mid-November,  a  special  Nat'l 
Security  Training  Committee  was  set 


up  to  advise  the  National  Commander. 
It  included  as  members  Past  Nat'l  Cmdrs 
Perry  Brown  (Tex.)  and  Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 
(Ga. )  and  Granville  Ridley,  (Tenn.). 

By  December  13,  the  Committee  re- 
ported that  it  had  contacted  each  Le- 
gion Department  and  had  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  an  NST  Chairman  with- 
in the  Department.  These  special  chair- 
men will  direct  the  campaigns  to  arouse 
public  support  for  legislation  at  the  op- 
portune times. 

Meanwhile  in  Washington,  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  47  civic,  patriotic, 
fraternal,  labor  and  educational  organ- 
izations asking  them  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  30. 

Representatives  of  nineteen  veterans' 
groups  and  auxiliaries  sat  dowai  at 
Washington  Legion  Hq  for  two  days. 
They  worked  out  general  areas  of  agree- 
ment on  extension  of  Selective  Service 
and  some  form  of  follow-up  reserve 
training. 

At  the  rec|uest  of  some  of  the  i^artic- 
ipating  organizations,  a  second  meeting 
was  scheduled  for  December  16.  At 
that  time,  a  final  revision  of  the  proposed 
bill  was  presented  to  the  14  organiza- 
tions  attending.   The   Legion  invited 


those  organizations  who  wished  to  do 
so  to  join  it  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
bill.  Indications  were  that  many  would 
support  the  legislation. 

E([uity 

The  American  Legion,  after  34  years 
—  most  of  them  as  a  lone  voice  —  found 
that  its  long-sought-for  military  training 
program  was  front-page  news.  The 
question  now  seemed  to  be  not  whether 
there  would  be  a  program  but  what 
form  the  program  would  take. 

The  plans  of  both  the  Legion  and 
Defense  Dep't  faced  the  realities  of  the 
world  situation.  Both  showed  conceni 
with  the  inequities  of  the  present  re- 
serve programs.  The  Legion's  view  was 
voiced  by  Nat'l  Cmdr  CoUins  in  these 
words,  "Our  reserve  force  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  men  who  have  served 
and  sacrificed  in  one  war,  and  in  many 
cases  in  two  wars,  in  the  defense  of  our 
country.  It  is  inequitable." 

The  Defense  Dep't  made  reference 
to  the  same  problems  of  inequities 
visited  on  reservists  during  the  Korean 
War.  It  further  restated  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  President's  NST  Commission 
for  a  program  of  training  which  would 
provide  a  non-veteran  reserve  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  inequities. 

In  outlining  its  proposed  National  Re- 
seive  Plan,  the  Defense  Dep't  avoided 
any  use  of  the  phase  UMT.  It  included 
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The  16  Air  Force  men  above,  who  became  members  of  Post  287,  Rantoul,  111.,  when 
they  were  stationed  at  Chanute  AFB  have  created  a  "branch"  Post  at  Thule, 
AFB,  Greenland.  The  group  meet  in  a  sod  hut  700  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
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its  idea  for  .slK)it-tinie  acti\e  duty  train- 
ing as  part  of  an  over-all  Tnilitary  man- 
15()\ver  program. 

It  noted  objections  which  called  a 
volunteer  6-month  training  plan  with 
9)2  years  reserve  obligation  both  "too 
soft"  and  "too  tough."  The  Defense 
Dep  t,  however,  felt  that  it  had  ]:)rovided 
a  fair  program. 

Both  plans  call  for  extension  of  the 
Diaft  for  4  years.  Men  who  would  be 
drafted  for  2  years  or  who  would  vol- 
unteer for  longer  enlistments  in  any 
service  would  have  their  reserve  obhga- 
tions  reduced  accordingly. 

Under  Defense  Dcp't  plans  those  who 
enlist  or  who  are  drafted  would  have  a 
total  military  obligation  of  8  j'ears. 
Those  who  elect  the  6-month  training 
in  the  Army  or  Marine  Resei  ve  or  Na- 
tional Guaid  would  ha\e  a  10-year 
obligation. 

GI  Bill 

while  both  plans  call  for  $30-per- 
uionth  pa\'  for  6-month  trainees,  the 
Defense  Dep't  looked  to  the  GI  Bill  as 
an  incenti\e  for  enlistments  for  longer 
terms.  Vet  benefits  would  be  denied 
the  shoit-time  personnel  vmder  both 
plans. 

What  effect  ;ui  announcement  of  the 
termination  of  all  GI  Bill  benefits  (see 
page  29)  would  ha\  e  on  enlistment  was 
Tiot  yet  known.  As  1954  came  to  an  end, 
the  White  House  announced  that  by 
executive  order  men  entering  the  Anned 
Forces  after  January  31  would  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Korean 
GI  Bill. 

Armed  Forces  Reduction 

The  Legion's  plan  had  as  an  objecti\  e 
a  return  to  the  traditional  U.S.  concept 
oi  a  small  active  duty  force  with  ade- 
(piate  reserxes.  The  rate  of  reduction  of 
the  regular  military  establishment  was 
tied,  in  its  proposal,  to  the  number  of 
trained  Reser\  ists  in  a  ratio  of  3  Reserv- 
ists to  1  Regular. 

The  Defense  Dep't  meanwhile  an- 
nounced plans  to  reduce  the  active  mil- 
itary establishment  by  mid-1956  to  an 
over-all  2,815,000  men.  The  proposed 
cut,  said  Defense  Chief  Gharles  E. 
Wilson,  was  not  related  to  the  proposed 
reserve  training  plan. 

A  Continuing  Aim 

Legionnaires  might  be  interested  in 
the  wording  of  The  American  Legion's 
very  first  report  on  UMT.  .  .  .  Parts  of 
the  repoi  t  of  the  Gommittee  on  Military 
Policy  of  the  Legion's  First  Nat'l  Gon- 
vention,  held  in  Minneapolis,  Nov.  10- 
12,  1919,  read  as  follows: 

"We  favor  a  jiolicy  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  such  policy  shall  be  removed 


from  the  complete  control  of  any  ex- 
clusively military  organization  or  caste. 

"We  are  strongly  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  time  of  peace. 

"We  ha\  e  had  a  bitter  experience  in 
the  cost  of  unpreparedness  for  national 
defense  and  the  lack  of  proper  training 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  men.  .  .  . 

"We  favor  a  National  Military  and 
Naval  system  based  on  universal  mili- 
tary obligation,  to  include  a  relatively 
small  regular  army  and  navy,  and  a 
citizen  army  and  navy  capable  of  rapid 
expansion  sufficient  to  meet  any  national 
emergencv-,  on  a  plan  which  will  pro- 
vide competitive  and  progressive  train- 
ing for  all  officers,  both  of  the  regular 
army  and  navy  and  of  the  citizen  forces. 

"We  believe  that  such  military  sys- 
tem should  be  subject  to  civil  authority. 

"Any  legislation  tending  towards  an 
enlarged  and  stronger  military  and  nav  al 
caste  we  unqualifiedly  condemn.  .  .  ." 


For  Every  Department 
MEMBERSHIP: 

Birlliday  Gimmick 

As  The  American  Legion  got  set  to 
celebrate  its  36th  Birthday,  March  15- 
17,  there  was  a  chance  that  each  Dep't 
Adjutant  and  Gommander  would  have  a 
chance  to  drink  a  toast  then  with  the 
Nat  l  Gommander. 

On  January  14,  the  Membership  and 
Post  Activities  Division  mailed  each 
Dep't  Gommander  and  Adjutant  a  mini- 
ature silver  loving  cup  (above).  With  it 
went  a  "teaser  '  letter  from  Nat'l  Gmdr 
Collins.  The  letter  explained  that  the 
mystery  of  the  cup  —  usually  given  in 
recognition  of  some  accomplishment  — 
would  be  explained  later. 


On  January  21,  a  letter  from  Cmdr 
Collins  proposed  that  the  cup  be  used 
by  the  Department  to  join  him  in  a 
toast  on  the  Legion's  Birthday,  //  the 
Department  showed  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  membership  over  the  previous 
year. 

Traditionally  "mopping-up"  time  for 
membership  in  the  Legion,  the  Birthday 
celebration,  said  Cmdr  Collins,  should 
be  used  to  honor  membership  w  orkers. 
He  suggested  that  this  year  the  Posts 
use  the  19,000  boys  who  attended  Boys' 
State  last  year  as  pre-birthday  speakers 
to  help  arouse  community  interest  in 
Legion  activities. 

In  the  Post  Activities  and  Member- 
ship Div.  publication,  Programming  for 
Legion  Leaders,  the  Commander  said, 
"These  outstanding  young  people  of  our 
communities  are  available  as  American 
Legion  ambassadors  of  good  will." 

Programming  also  reminded  Post 
Commanders  that  the  co-op  ad  mats 
were  again  available.  Last  year  2,000 
of  the  3-  and  5-column  mats  were  used 
by  newspapers  throughout  the  countrv  . 
The  mats  will  be  supplied  l)y  request  to 
Nat'l  Membership  and  Post  Activities 
Div.,  The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

Who  Are  They? 

The  American  Legion  Magazine  oi- 
fered  to  help  Membership  Director  C;. 
M.  "Chuck"  Wilson  settle  an  unofficial 
contest,  which  has  been  going  on  among 
Legion  Departments. 

Who  are  the  oldest  and  youngest 
Legionnaires?  Leading  candidate  for 
oldest  is  Gharles  Hedberg,  95  v  ears  old, 
of  Post  67,  Salmon,  Idaho. 

Thus  far  there's  no  contender  for 
title  of  the  youngest  Legionnaire.  Best 
guess  is  that  he's  a  Korea  vet  about  18 
years  of  age  or  younger.  This  Magazine 
will  be  interested  in  hearing  who  he  is. 

EMBLEM:  ^ 

j\ew  Catalogue  Out 

On  January  10,  a  bulging  96-page 
catalogue  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Emblem 
Div.  went  out  to  every  Legion  Post  and 
Auxiliarv'  Unit.  The  1955  edition  of  the 
Legion's  own  mail  order  service  had,  in 
addition  to  its  usual  merchandise,  some 
new  items. 

Among  them  were: 
]>  Morton  Downey's  iccording  of  the 
Legion  Preamble. 

])  Reflector  tape  "Join  the  Legion" 
bumper  strips. 

'}  Newly  authorized  medals  for  Ameri- 
canism and  Membership. 

While  many  Legionnaires  think  of 
the  Emblem  Division  only  for  lapel 
buttons,  uniforms,  and  Post  Flags,  thou- 
sands of  Legionnaires  use  it  for  their 
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everyday  needs  and  gift  sliopping  as 
well. 

Well-stocked  with  name-brand  mer- 
chandise, the  Division  last  year  did 
$1,250,000  in  mail  order  business  with 
80,000  satisfied  customers.  One  of  tlie 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  national  Le- 
gion, it  carefully  scrutinizes  all  requests 
for  use  of  the  Legion  emblem.  Only 
those  meeting  the  Legion's  standards 
get  permission  to  use  the  Legion  in- 
signia. 

For  Legionnaires  who  want  a  better 
look  at  what  the  Legion  has  for  sale  in 
uniforms,  household  goods,  automobile 
accessories,  hunting  and  fishing  equip- 
ment, a  post  card  will  do  the  trick. 
Write:  Nat'l  Emblem  Div.,  Dept.M, 
P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind., 
for  a  copy  of  the  new  1955  catalogue. 

CHILD  WELFARE: 

The  American  Legion  Child  Welfare 
Foimdation  got  some  good  news  from 
the  Ladies  in  November.  Speaking  be- 
fore the  Area  Child  Welfare  Conference 
in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Mrs.  Percy  Lainson, 
Nat'l  President  of  the  Auxiliary,  an- 
nounced that  the  Foundation  was  her 
Special  Project  for  1955.  Her  hope:  to 
give  the  Foundation  $50,000. 

In  Indianapolis,  Nat'l  Child  Welfare 
Div.  reported  that  the  first  donations 
from  a  Legion  District  and  40  i<  8  Voi- 
ture  came  from  Arkansas.  Both  Voiture 
209  and  11th  District  are  in  the  home 
State  of  Dr.  Garland  D.  Murphy,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Child  Welfare  Foun- 
dation. 

DRUM  &  BUGLE: 

One  of  the  big  treats  of  any  Nat'l 
Convention  is  the  SJl-hour  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  Finals.  Outstanding  as  a 
musical  event,  the  competition  also  dis- 
plays the  costuming  of  the  various  corps 
which  represents  many  long  hours  of 
planning  and  design,  and  the  invest- 
ment of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
materials  and  tailoring. 

Typical  of  the  work  done  to  present 
a  corps  in  a  distinctive  and  colorful  uni- 
form is  that  accomplished  by  Post  7, 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Seven  months  of  researeli  and  tlie 
services  of  a  motion  picture  technical 
advisor  were  used  to  reproduce  faith- 
fully the  uniforms  worn  by  General 
Custer's  famed  7th  Cavalry.  Good  ex- 
ample of  the  authenticity  of  the  uni- 
forms is  the  gloves.  The  distinctive 
gauntlets  were  reproduced  by  a  com- 
pany which  had  made  a  similar  glove 
for  the  19th-century  Army. 

The  Drum  Major  wears  a  buckskin 
coat  similar  to  that  worn  by  General 
Custer.  The  other  40  members  of  the 
Corps  have  the  black  sombrero,  light 
blue  trousers  and  darker  blue  coats  of 
the  "old  Army."  Business  and  profes- 
sional people  of  Sheridan  cooperated 
with  the  Post  in  obtaining  the  uniforms. 


COLD  WAR: 

rio(  Tnilli 

Crusade  for  Freedom  has  sciieduled 
its  major  fund  drive  for  1955  for  the 
period  Feb.  12-22.  Strongly  endorsed 
ijy  The  American  Legion,  the  Crusade 
is  the  fund-raising  arm  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  whose  works  and  effectiveness 
were  neatly  compressed  into  the  state- 
ment of  Francis  Jarecki,  after  he  had 
flown  a  MIG-15  to  freedom  out  of  red- 
dominated  Poland.  Said  Jarecki:  "We 
had  no  true  picture  of  the  Western 
Woi  ld  in  our  schoolbooks.  The  Commu- 
nists e\'en  falsif\'  our  own  Polish  his- 
tory. But  they  cannot  kill  three  things: 
what  Mother  said  about  God  and  Po- 
land, what  one's  heart  dictates  and  what 
Radio  Free  Europe  tells  us. "  Jarecki's 
statement  is  only  one  indication  that 
Radio  Free  Emope  (RFE)  makes 
strong  medicine  against  the  cancer  of 
communist  sla\ery.  Another  is  the  fact 
that  the  reds  spend  more  money  trying 
to  drown  out  the  voice  of  the  free  world 
than  RFE  spends  in  transmitting  the 
truth  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Despite 
jamming  devices,  RFE  gets  through. 

Radio  Free  Europe  is  simply  a  num- 
ber of  unofficial  radio  stations  which 
broadcast  the  truth  from  western 
Europe  through  the  Iron  Curtain  to  the 
70  million  people  of  the  captive  coun- 
tries in  their  own  languages.  RFE  is  the 
operating  arm  of  the  Nat'l  Committee 
for  a  Free  Europe  (an  organization  es- 
tablished in  1949  by  private  American 
citizens  for  positive  action  against  soviet 
enslavement  of  the  people  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe).  It  is  operated  as 
an  independent  American  enterprise  by 
a  group  of  private  citizens.  It  is  f)eople 
talking  to  i:)eople— Poles  telling  the  truth 
to  Poles,  Czechs  telling  the  truth  to 
Czechs,  etc.  Day  and  night,  seven  days 
a  week,  RFE  reaches  the  people  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ro- 
mania, and  Bulgaria. 

The  movement  in  this  country  which 
financially  supports  RFE  and  other  ac- 
tixities  of  the  Nat'l  Committee  for  a 
Free  Europe  (example:  the  sending  of 
leaflet-carrying  balloons  over  the  eap- 
ti\e  countries)  is  the  Crusade  for  Free- 


dom. William  A.  Greene,  former  Ass"t 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Ass'n, 
Inc.,  is  its  Chairman.  Beginning  June  1, 
1953,  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  was 
taken  over  as  one  of  the  major  projects 
of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  educational 
organization  functioning  in  the  interests 


Donald  E.  Johnson,  ^Vcst  Branch,  Iowa, 
Chmn  Nat'l  Tro])J»ies,  Awards  &  Cere- 
monials Comniiltee  releases  balloon  con- 
taining anti-red  Icallcts  near  Munitli. 


of  a  higher  level  of  citizenship  through- 
out the  United  States.  Gen.  Walter  Be- 
dell Smith  recently  became  Chairman 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  $10  million  which  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom  now  seeks  to  raise  will  be 
used  by  the  more  than  1,000  carefully 
screened  people  who  man  the  29  trans- 
mitters this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
These  people  have  frequently  beaten 
the  communists  to  the  punch  by  an- 
nouncing such  news  tidbits  as  Stalin's 
illness  and  Beria's  arrest  hours  before 
the  red  radio  did  so.  They  regularly 
scald  the  commissars  with  the  hot  truth. 
The  Nat'l  Committee  for  a  Free  Europe 
emphasizes  that  one  dollar  will  buy  100 
words  of  truth  to  pierce  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  passes  along  the  reminder  that 
eontributioTis  may  be  sent  to  "Crusade 
for  Freedom,"  c/o  your  local  Postmaster. 


Rej)resentatives  ol  American  organizations,  all  Lcgfonnaiits,  jjartic ipaliiig  in  The 
Crusade  for  Freedom,  visited  Radio  Free  Europe  installations.  They  are  shown 
here  during  their  visit  at  SHAPE  with  Gen.  Alfred  Af.  Gruenther,  .SujHenic  -Vllicd 
Commander.  Henry  H.  Dudley,  Legion  Nat'l  Adjt,  is  at  Gen.  Gruenther's  left. 
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MEDIC: 

Most  veterans  in  their  active  military 
life  have  heard  someone  cry  out  for 
medical  help.  In  Cuba,  N.  Mex.,  45 
miles  from  the  atomic  center  of  Los 
Alamos,  members  of  Post  23  are  trying 
to  get  medical  help  for  their  community. 

Sponsors  of  a  drive  to  build  a  Me- 
morial Health  Center,  the  Legionnaires 
are  now  looking  for  a  doctor  to  take 
over  the  modern  clinic  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  use.  Complete  with  x-ray,  den- 
tist's room,  examination  rooms,  and  an 
apartment  for  the  doctor,  the  clinic  is 
a  memorial  to  servicemen  of  the  town. 

Located  7,000  feet  up  in  the  Jemez 
mountain  range,  the  town  is  interested 
in  hearing  from  a  doctor  who  has  a 
"great  desire  to  help  his  fellow  man." 

Doctors  with  a  little  of  the  pioneer 
spirit  and  a  flair  for  adventure  can 
contact  the  Sandoval  County  Health 
Association,  Cuba,  N.  Mex.,  for  more 
information. 

ECONOMIC: 

Friend  of  llie  Court 

In  September,  1952,  60-year  old  John 
D.  Myers  of  Edgewater,  Md.,  then  only 
six  months  from  possible  retirement 
after  30  years  of  government  service, 
was  dismissed  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  without  regard  to  his  rights  as 
a  veteran. 

In  December,  1954,  just  two  days 
before  Christmas,  The  American  Legion 
climaxed  a  more  than  a  2-year  struggle 
in  behalf  of  Myers  in  the  legal  battle  to 
restore  the  graying  WWI  vet  to  his  job. 

Myers  had  been  fired  under  a  bureau- 
cratic interpretation  of  P.L.400,  82nd 
Congress.  That  interpretation,  in  effect, 
did  away  with  veterans'  preference.  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court  the  MSA  firing 
of  Myers  had  been  upheld. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  had 
used,  as  the  basis  of  dismissal,  the  word- 
ing, in  P.L.4()0,  whicli  says,  "after  the 
Director  [of  MSA]  has  determined  the 
reduction  to  be  eftected  in  each  agency, 
the  determination  as  to  which  individual 
employees  shall  be  retained  shall  be 
made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned." MSA  interpreted  this  to  mean 
that  it  could  fire  employees  without 
abiding  by  the  Veterans  Preference  Act. 

To  assist  Myers  in  his  suit  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  The  American 
Legion,  as  it  had  done  in  a  lower  court, 
filed  a  brief  of  Amicus  Curiae.  Literally 
this  means  "friend  of  the  Court,"  and 
is  the  process  by  which  an  interested 
third  party  states  some  matter  of  law 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  coiu  t. 

The  Legion,  in  its  statement  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  pointed  to  its 
position   as   representative   of  nearly 


3,000,000  veterans  who  were  deeply 
concerned  over  the  issues  presented  in 
the  case  of  John  D.  Myers  v.  Harold 
E.  Stassen  (the  agency  head). 

The  Legion  challenged  the  interpre- 
tation of  MSA  as  a  threat  to  the  entire 
structiue  of  Civil  Service.  In  the  brief 
it  emphasized  that,  "if  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  prevails  [it  will]  pro- 
vide a  method  by  which  those  who 
would  destroy  the  long-established  prin- 
ciple of  veterans'  preference,  and  a 
strong  merit  system  in  the  federal  civil 
service,  may  step-by-step,  agency-by- 
agency  accomplish  their  purpose." 

Myers'  hope  for  reversal  of  the  de- 
cision rests  largely  upon  the  dislike  of 
the  courts  for  repeal  of  law  by  implica- 
tion. 

If,  the  Legion  says,  Congress  intended 
to  do  away  with  veterans'  preference, 
"It  needed  only  to  say  so."  The  Legion 
cannot  concei\  e  that  Congress  was  at- 
tempting to  repeal  by  implication  nearly 
100  \'ears  of  legislation  and  executixe 
orders. 

For  Myers,  unemployed  since  1952, 
the  decision  may  mean  the  difference 
between  solvency  and  bankrujitcy.  With 
the  exception  of  a  $100  donation  from 
his  former  Legion  Post  (No.  22,  Yreka, 
Calif.),  the  two-year  legal  battle  for 
reinstatement  has  been  financed  from 
his  savings. 

For  the  other  1,000,000  veterans 
still  in  Federal  Civil  Service,  the  court's 
decision  should  spell  out  the  answer  to 
the  question  —  "Civil  Service  or  Spoils 
System?" 

REHAB: 

Select  Coiiimittee 

In  mid-December,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Survivor  Benefits  submitted 
its  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  committee,  known  as  the 
"Bates  Committee"  after  its  Chmn, 
William  H.  Bates  (Mass.),  had  been 
working  since  Aug.,  1954,  on  a  study  of 
federal  survivor  benefit  programs  for 
servicemen  and  veterans. 

After  more  than  four  months'  work, 
the  committee  concluded,  "it  would  be 
premature  at  this  junctme  to  attempt 
to  draft  legislation  that  would  embody 
the  scope  of  providing  a  new  survivor 
benefit  program  for  survivors  of  Armed 
Forces  personnel  or  to  make  any  specific 
legislati\  e  recommendations  at  this  time 
with  regard  to  existing  programs." 

The  Bates  Committee  was  not  the 
first  to  explore  the  involved  legislative 
field  of  survivor  benefits.  In  1951,  Rep- 
resentative Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  (Va.), 
headed  a  committee  which  investigated 
federal  insurance  programs.  That  probe 
culminated  in  legislation  which  closed 
out  the  issuance  of  new  policies  imder 
USGLI  and  NSLI  insurance  programs 


for  servicemen  and  WWI  and  WW2 
veterans  after  April,  1951.  For  men  in- 
ducted after  that  date  it  provided  a  free 
$10,000  servicemen's  indemnity  for  per- 
sonnel on  acti\e  duty.  This  legislation 
also  authorized  issuance  upon  api^lica- 
tion  of  non-participating  NSLI  for  vet- 
erans who  had  servicemen's  indemnity 
coverage  during  service. 

To  avoid  further  piecemeal  studies. 
House  Resolution  549  last  August  pro- 
posed to  set  up  a  committee  composed 
of  members  of  four  committees  having 
jmisdiction  over  sur\ivor  benefit  pro- 
grams. Thus  the  "Select  Committee." 

Having  decided  against  premature 
recommendations  for  legislation,  the 
committee  contented  itself  with  (1) 
review  of  the  growth  of  existing  survivor 
benefit  programs  (2)  a  review  of  perti- 
nent parts  of  the  Kaplan  Committee" 
study  of  the  same  problem  and  (3) 
some  recommendations  for  Congress. 

Survi\ or  benefits,  the  report  said,  had 
grown  o\  er  the  years  into  an  adminis- 
trative maze  as  a  result  of  patchwork 
legislation.  There  are  five  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  four  agencies.  Four  House 
Committees  have  jurisdiction  over  them. 

Survixors  file  for  benefits  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Eligible  sur- 
vivors may  qualify  for  benefit  payments 
from  more  than  one  agency. 

The  Kaplan  evaluation  which  began 
in  1952  had  as  its  primary  purpose  a 
study  of  Federal  retirement  systems.  It 
included  a  re\iew  of  sur\ivor  benefits 
and  some  recommendations  concerning 
them  which  the  Select  Committee  used 
in  its  report. 

The  Bates  Committee  recommended: 

1.  That  Federal  Employees  Compen- 
sation Act  benefits  for  "certain"  Reserve 
personnel  be  "terminated."  Under  this 
act,  survivors  of  some  Reserve  Officers 
killed  in  Korea  drew  compensation  un- 
der FECA  in  excess  of  that  allowed  un- 
der VA  compensation  laws.  The  1950-53 
fighting  in  Korea  without  a  declaration 
of  war  had  created  a  situation  whereby 
Reservists  killed  in  Korea  were  consid- 
ered to  be  Federal  emplox  ees  killed  in 
peacetime  and  their  dependents  there- 
fore eligible  for  FECA  benefits.  Fewer 
than  4,000  cases  of  this  particular  type 
are  reported. 

2.  Correction  of  other  inequities  in 
benefit  programs,  through  legislation  to 
be  considered  after  further  study. 

3.  Six  months'  death  gratuity  for  sur- 
\'ivors  of  persons  dying  in  service,  be 
continued.  The  committee  favors  a  flat 

"Tlie  Kaplan  Committee  originated 
in  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommenda- 
tion and  teas  created  hij  executive  order 
in  late  1952. 
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lump-sum  payment  in  these  cases. 

4.  An  indoctrination  program  be  con- 
ducted by  Defense  Dep't  to  inform 
servicemen  of  benefits  available  to  their 
survivors. 

5.  "Serious  consideration"  be  given  to 
proposal  that  servicemen  be  placed 
under  Social  Security  on  contributory 
basis. 

The  committee  took  no  position  at 
this  time  regarding  proposed  changes 
in  VA  compensation  payments.  It  did 
note  testimony  of  several  witnesses  in- 
dicating a  new  approach  to  the  subject 
should  be  studied. 

In  testifying  on  the  proposal,  The 
American  Legion  had  made  its  stand 
known  when  it  said  that  it  \  iewed  "VA- 
administered  programs  as  basic;  others 
as  collateral.  If  it  is  deemed  advisable 
by  the  Congress  to  superimpose  a  con- 
tributory social  security  program  for 
Armed  Forces  personnel  upon  existing 
Federal  Benefits  programs,  it  is  a  policy 
determination  with  which  The  American 
Legion  would  not  disagree.  However, 
let  it  be  said  emphatically  here  that  The 
American  Legion  is  convinced  that,  not- 
withstanding, there  will  be  a  continuing 
need  for  those  Federal  Benefit  programs 
accorded  survivors  by  virtue  of  the  serv- 
ice to  their  country  of  those  persons 
upon  whom  their  entitlement  depends." 

Rehab  Conference 

Key  service  officers  from  practically 
every  State  will  attend  the  Nat'l  Rehab 
Conference  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
1-4.  The  four-day  session  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  meeting  of  the  Nat'l  Rehab 
Commission  on  Feb.  28,  and  a  meeting 
of  the  Insurance  Advisory  Board  on 
Feb.  26-27. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  will  in- 
clude VA  chief  Harvey  Higley  and  the 
Hon.  Richard  Wood,  M.P.,  a  bilateral 
amputee.  Wood,  son  of  Lord  Halifax, 
British  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  in 
WW2,  was  wounded  in  North  Africa. 
After  having  received  part  of  his  reha- 
bilitation treatment  at"  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  he  toured  U.  S.  military  hospi- 
tals to  demonstrate  the  use  of  artificial 
limbs. 

AMERICANISM: 
Play  Ball! 

As  the  1955  baseball  season  draws 
near,  American  Legion  Junior  Baseball 
Commissioner  Lou  Brissie  is  looking  for 
information.  He  asks  each  of  the 
Legion's  17,200  Posts  to  report  by  post 
card:  (1)  how  many  Junior  Baseball 
teams  it  is  sponsoring  at  present  time; 
(2)  name  of  any  present  day  major 
leaguer  who  has  played  on  the  Post 
team.  Post  cards  should  be  addressed 
to:  Lou  Brissie,  Commissioner,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Junior  Baseball.  P.O.  Box 
1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana. 

Sectional  tournament  sites  for  Junior 


CALVERT  SATISFIES 
like  no  other  whiskey! 

For  a  tastier,  less-filfing  whiskey  treat  that's  truly  smoother 
going  down,  try  a  Calvert  "Lo-Ball".  It's  a  generous  jig- 
ger of  Calvert  Reserve  over  ice  with  just  a  splash  of  yoin- 
favorite  mixer. 

Your  first  swallow  will  tell  you  why  Calvert  is  now  one 
of  the  world's  two  largest-selling  whiskies. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  $2.38  value  only  $1.00 

SEND  ME  sets  of  4  specially-designed  Calvert 

"Lo-Ball"  glasses,  with  my  initial  hand-carved  and  recipe  folder. 

I  enclose  $  to  cover  cost  of  glasses  and  mailing. 

(Enclose  $1.00  for  each  set.  Limit  of  3  sets.) 

My  initial,  to  be  hand-carved  on  glasses,  is_ 


(One  initial  onhj) 


(Phase  print) 


.State- 


Mail  to  Calvert,  Box  5068-AL,  Chicap.o,  111. 

(Offer  void  if  taxed,  prohibited,  or  otherwise  restricted  by  state  or  municipal  laws.  Limited  to  U.S.A., 
its  territories  and  possessions.  Delivery  takes  about  four  iveeks.  Offer  expires  July  31,  1955.) 
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IJaschall  in  1955  were  set  as  follows: 
"B"  Sumter,  S.C. 
"C  "  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
"D"  Hastijigs,  Nebr. 
The  site  of  the  Section  "A"  tournament 
was  to  be  announced  shortly  after  press 
time.  Six  regional  tournaments  were  al- 
ready scheduled  and  Posts  interested  in 
sponsoring    tournaments    in  P>egions 
] ,  2,  3,  5,  7  and  8  were  asked  to  con- 
tact Commissioner  Brissie. 

Education 

The  long-time  as.sociation  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  The 
American  Legion  was  renewed  on  No\ . 
H)  and  11,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Meeting  as  a  joint  committee,  the  two 
organizations  reviewed  problems  of 
common  interest.  Chmn  of  the  Legion 
group  was  Floyd  D.  Golden,  President. 
Eastern  New  Mexico  U.,  and  head  of 
the  NEA  grou])  was  Paul  Grig.sljy,  Supt. 
of  Schools,  Granite  CJity,  111. 

Nat  l  Cmdr  Seaborn  I^.  (.ollins  and 
Miss  Waurine  Walker,  President  of  the 
NEA,  addressed  the  group.  At  the  end 
of  the  two-day  session  the  committee: 
]i  Urged  appointment  of  persons  famil- 
iar with  educational  jiroblems  as  dele- 
gates to  the  State  conferences  preceding 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation. 

]t  Recommended  to  NEA  thai  its 
Executive  Committee  make  a  studx'  ol 
the  problem  of  screening  UNESCO 
publications  in  order  to  prepare  a  bib- 
liography emphasizing  the  desirable 
literature  published  by  that  agenc\'. 
]>  Defined  for  information  of  Legion 
representatives,  membership  in  NEA. 
NEA  Article  1,  Section  1,  reads  in  part: 
"no  person  shall  be  admitted  or  contin- 
ued in  membership  in  the  NEA  who 
advocates  or  who  is  a  membei-  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States." 
'}  Adxocated  continued  cooperatixe 
study  of  National  Security  Training. 
]>  Gave  heart)' endorsement  to  (1)  The 
Democratic  W«(/  of  Life  and  Soviet 
Connniitiisin,  a  joint  publication  of  New 


Mexico  Education  Ass'n,  and  the  Legion 
Dep't  of  New  Mexico  and  (2)  Counter- 
Subversive  Manual  of  The  Nat'l  Ameri- 
canism Commission. 
1>  Agreed  to  meet  again  on  March  27- 
28,  f955,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  con- 
tinue discussions  of  unfinished  business. 

The  Firing  Line 

On  December  15,  as  part  of  its  regu- 
lar 8-page  semi-monthly  issue.  The 
Firing  Line,  counter-subversive  publi- 
cation of  the  Nat'l  Americanism  Com- 
mission, published  an  analysis  of  the 
Noel  and  Herta  Field  case. 

Its  conclusion:  Americans  should  not 
confuse  this  case  with  that  of  Bill  Oatis 
or  Robert  Vogeler.  In  two  pages  of 
"quoting  from  the  record,"  TJie  Firing 
Line  traced  the  party  connections  of 
Field  and  his  wife  and  predicted  that 
they  would  never  return  to  the  U.S. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  confirmation 
of  this  came  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. The  Hungarian  government  an- 
nounced that  Field  and  his  wife  had 
asked  for  "political  asylum." 

By  such  carefully  documented  re- 
porting on  the  fight  against  communism. 
The  Firing  Line  has  built  up  a  "hard 
core"  of  devoted  readers.  Probably 
better  known  outside  of  The  American 
Legion  than  within  it,  Tlie  Firing  Line 
is  considered  by  other  experts  in  the 
field  as  one  of  best  fact  sheets  in  coun- 
ter-subversive work. 

In  1955,  TJie  Firing  Line  hopes  to 
add  to  its  nearly  5,000-name  subscrip- 
tion list.  Issued  twice  monthly,  the  pub- 
lication is  being  ofi^^ered  for  tliree  dollars 
to  interested  Legionnaires.  For  their 
convenience  a  subscription  coupon  is 
printed  below. 

MILITARY: 

Men  and  Money 

As  the  year  ended,  most  of  the  news 
about  the  Armed  Forces  dealt  with  man- 
power and  budgets. 

N'oicing  The  American  Legion's  man- 
date of  the  1954  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Convention,  Nat'l  Cmdr  Seaborn  P.  Col- 
lins called  for  increased  pay  for  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  modern  military  machine  depends 
upon  the  skill  of  its  technicians.  To  keep 
those  technicians,  said  the  Commander, 
they  will  have  to  be  paid  on  par  with 
civilian  specialists. 

Basing  his  plea  on  Resolution  45  of 
the  36th  Nat'l  Convention,  Cmdr  Col- 
lins said,  "Unless  we  can  maintain  the 
compensation  of  our  military  specialists 
on  par  with  the  civilian  level,  we  can- 
not expect  to  keep  the  highly-trained 
experts  without  whom  modern  weapons 
cannot  be  operated." 

New-Old  Look 

The  "New  Look"  barely  one  year  of 
age  is  now  old.  Since  its  proposal  in  late 
1953,  some  changes  in  its  concept  have 
been  made.  ( 1 )  Increase  in  the  number 
of  Army  divisions  (2)  a  larger  active 
fleet  for  the  Navy  (3)  some  increases 
in  Marine  Corps  strength. 

Important  news  from  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  emphasis  on  air  strength  con- 
tinued. The  15  billion  dollars  for  the 
Air  Force  will  be  the  largest  amount 
allotted  to  any  of  the  services. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  Navy  will 
be  authorized  a  fifth  Carrier  of  die  For- 
restal  class. 

The  USS  Forrestal,  first  of  its  class, 
was  launched  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
Dec.  11.  The  giant  carrier  will  have 
3,826  officers  and  men,  and  90  planes. 

Selective  service  calls  are  being  re- 
duced in  line  with  the  cutback  in  Army 
strength.  Draft  calls  for  February  will 
])e  2(),()()()  -  3,()()()  less  than  for  previous 
month. 

The  Air  Force,  only  service  author- 
ized an  increase  in  personnel,  is  still 
having  difficulty  getting  men.  Present 
re-enlistment  rate  is  less  than  20%  —  far 
short  of  the  60%  expected. 

Air  Force  recruiters  believe  that 
parents  who  o\  eremphasize  the  element 
of  danger  are  hindering  their  recruiting 
drives. 

High  school  graduates  are  eligible  to 
take  the  examination  for  the  U.  S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy.  The  competi- 
tive tests  for  the  term  beginning  August, 
1955,  will  be  given  in  April. 

Applicants  must  be  unmarried,  Ameri- 
can citizens  under  21  years  of  age.  The 
four-year  course  at  the  Academy  leads 
to  (1)  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  (2) 
commission  as  ensign  in  the  Naval  Re- 
ser\'e  (3)  a  commission  in  the  Maritime 
Service  and  (4)  a  license  as  a  ship's 
officer. 

The  Nat'l  Security  Div.,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapo- 
lis 6,  Ind.,  will  supply  detailed  informa- 
tion on  request. 
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Nat  I  Ciiuh  Sealjorn  F.  C^ollins  witli  his  new  i)(.rM»ii.il  plane,  ,i  twin-engine  Riley. 
The  Commander,  a  VVW2  pilot,  will  use  the  plane  on  his  visits  to  Dept's  and  Posts 
throughout  the  country.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  his  pilot-aide,  James  F.  Parham. 


AIR: 

Fl y iiig'  Comiii ander 

Seaborn  P.  Collins  is  The  American 
Legion's  first  National  Commander  to 
fly  his  own  plane,  although  far  from  the 
first  to  fly  while  in  that  office.  While 
campaigning  for  Nat'l  Cmdr,  he  flew 
around  the  country  in  his  own  Cessna 
single-engine  aircraft. 

On  Nov.  20,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  the 
Commander  accepted  delivery  of  his 
new  twin-engine  Riley.  The  first  flight 
was  to  Dubucjue,  Iowa,  for  the  home- 
coming of  Nat'l  Chaplain  Albert  J. 
Hottman. 

To  assist  him  as  pilot-aide  in  the 
coming  year  the  Commander  selected 
James  F.  Parham,  Greenville,  S.  C.  Par- 
ham,  a  Lt.  Cmdr.  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
served  in  the  Pacific  during  WW2  and 
was  recalled  three  years  ago  to  fly  naval 
air  transports  on  the  European-Medi- 
terranean runs.  Flying  since  1933,  he 
has  6500  flying  hours  in  multi-engine 
aircraft. 

The  Riley  Twin  which  the  Com- 
mander is  using  is  fully  ec^uipped  with 
the  latest  in  navigational  equipment  and 
radio  aids.  Commander  Collins,  himself 
a  WW2  Air  Force  pilot,  acts  as  co-pilot 
on  the  flights.  The  plane  will  carry  four 
passengers  and  baggage.  With  tip-tanks 
it  has  sufficient  fuel  for  five  hours  safe 
flying  at  about  160  MPH  true  air  speed. 

The  delivery  of  the  Commander's  own 
plane  marked  another  step  in  the  con- 
stant growth  of  air  travel  among  Na- 
tional Commanders.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  commercial  air  travel.  Legion 
Commanders  have  flown.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Legion  such  travel  was  gen- 
erally restricted  to  commercial  flights 
between  major  cities,  plus  an  occassional 
junket  in  a  privately  owned  plane. 

By  1932,  when  Louis  Johnson  be- 
came National  Commander,  air  travel 
was  the  accepted  thing.  Johnson,  who 
was  air-minded,  owned  his  own  plane, 
and  had  a  pilot  to  fly  him.  In  his  year 
in  office  he  flew  nearly  14,000  miles. 

National  Commanders  following  him 
made  increasing  use  of  airplanes.  In  the 


years  following  WW2,  the  travel  grew 
as  feeder  lines  came  into  being  servic- 
ing smaller  communities  off  the  main 
air  routes.  In  1946,  Nat'l  Cmdr  John 
Stelle  used  commercial  air  lines  exten- 
sively, plus  the  chartered  service  pro- 
vided by  Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  Legion- 
naire and  pioneer  flier. 

Other  commanders  added  to  the  mile- 
age being  flown.  The  emphasis  on  air 
travel  continued  with  Nat'l  Cmdr  Erie 
Cocke,  Jr.,  in  1951,  who  was  an  execu- 
tive of  Delta  Air  Lines  in  private  life. 

After  WW2,  the  increase  in  trans- 
oceanic air  routes  and  schedules  gave 
Nat'l  Commanders  greater  opportunities 
to  visit  outlying  Departments. 


Flying  liis  own  plane.  Commander 
Collins  expects  to  log  about  100,000 
miles  during  the  coming  year.  As  a  re- 
sult. Legionnaires  throughout  the  coim- 
try  will  have  a  greater  opportunity  to 
see  him. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

'H  In  what  was  probably  the  first  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed  by  a  Dep't 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion, 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (of  North  Carolina) 
Bryce  P.  Beard  was  recently  married  to 
Mrs.  Emma  Sutton  (a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Auxiliary)  by  North  Carolina 
Dep't  Cmdr  Milton  B.  Faust,  a  Presby- 
terian minister. 

]\  The  37th  Division  Ass'n  is  making  a 
final  appeal  to  locate  the  ne.xt  of  kin  of 
men  who  were  killed  with  that  division 
during  WW2,  in  order  to  give  each  of 
them  a  free  copy  of  the  37t]i  Division 
History.  Send  name,  address,  and  rela- 
tionship, and  name  of  the  deceased  and 
the  outfit  with  which  he  served  to: 
Frank  P.  Walker,  5620  Brinsted  Ave., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

]>  Dep't  of  New  Hampshire  has  pre- 
sented citations  for  their  work  in  ex- 
posing subversives  in  New  Hampshire  to 
the  State  Attorney  General,  Louis  C. 
Wyman,  and  Special  Investigators 
Stuart  Connor  and  Eugene  Patten.  The 
three  recipients  are  members  of  The 
American  Legion. 
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Giant  Balloons 

I  II. ■^  'i.     Icillv    BIG  surplus 
r,>,  liovl.   (nuw  ovtTMUe)  Neo- 
prt  iic   wfittlier,   target  balloons. 
GREAT  FUN  In  the  backyard:  at 
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J    TERRIFIC    for   tiifli   .scliool  .ind 
II,  U'..  PROMS.  Tlu'V  :illracl  BIG 
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Also  availnhic  in  8p;irl;Iing  chrome  liniBli— $6.95 
EXTRA  AIHIVIO— Itatu,  50c  doz.— BBs  150  (or  15c  — 
I'ellets.  500  fur  $1.50. 

XOTE:  Add  lOS  /«r  handlinn  i  delirirji  cf  air  piaol  Sr  ammo. 
I^ull  ita^'rient  must  acco  irj  pu  n  y  order  for  air  pistol  A  ammo. 
Cal,)  rcidrol,  pirate  add  talei  la,  on  all  item, 

VOLUME    SALES   CO.   War   Assets  Div. 

Dept.  L-2S5,  3930  Sunset  Blvd,,  Los  Angeles  29,  Colif. 


SHORTHAND 


IN 


Fnmous  SPEEnWRITIN'f;  short  hnnd.  1 20 
words  per  minute.  No  symbols:  no  machines. 
INes  AR(''s.  Easiest  to  learn,  write,  tran- 
scribe. Lowest  cost.  250.000  tauRht  bv 
mall.  Tvpinff  available.  32nd  Year.  Writ*- 
for  FUEE  boolilct  to: 


Operation  'Easy  Street' 

Take  the  Red  Comet  road  to  Big  Profits 


Earn  up  to  $10,000  or  more  per  year! 

Nothing  to  invest!  Full  or  part  time! 


U.S.  Rnt. 


D  153854 


Malte  Biij  Profits  as  a  Dealer  tor  famo 
Ited  Comet  Automatic  Fire  K.xtinguisher 
now  witti  amazing  new  CM-7  ttie  fire  extlnguislior  fluid 
tli.it  olTors  you  exclusive  advantages.  CM-7  puts  vou  far 
atiead  of  all  rr»mpetitive  makes.  Easier  than  ever  to  sell! 
E\cr.v  f.trfn.  home,  business  a  prospect.  Nationally  adver- 
tised. Priced  io  sell  quickly  --  at  a  big  proht  to  you. 

Hi  FREE  USE  OF  SALES  KIT  I 

Demonstration  units,  sample  of  the 
startlinpr  new  CM-7,  handsome  carry- 
ing case.  Tried  and  proved  over  23 
years,  it  will  make  you  an  indepen<i- 
ent  business  man.  Be  first  to  intro- 
duce <'M-7  in  your  rnminunity.  Write 
for  full  details  today! 

RED  COMET,  Inc. 

Dept.  315-P  Red  Gomet  BIdg.,  Littleton,  Colorado 


GOVERNMENT  40  ACRE 

OIL  LEASE  "^100. 

Congress  gives  citizens  equal  rights  with  Oil  Go's,  to 
obtain  Govt,  leases.  You  do  no  drilling,  yet  may  share 
in  fortunes  made  from  oil  on  public  lands.  {Poyments  if 
desired!  Licensed  &  Bonded  Oil  Brokers.  Free  Informa- 
tion &  Maps  of  booming  areas.  Write: 

NORTH  AMERICAN  OIL  SURVEYS 

8272-L  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 


Cash  In  On  EVERY  Occasion  With  Exclusive 

GREETING  CARD  GALLERY 


uay.  f  Btner  s  liny:  CHras  lur  frvfru  occftsi<.^n.  \.eiio-  |  A I  ■   ,  i 

pliano  -  wrapped  cards  in  Handy  Trial  GALLERY  sell  /  .ll 

OD  smhl.  t^othinn  like  it  evfT  offered  before!  A\so  beal-  X  A\i}A 

selling  Jl  Assortments.  Stationery.  Gifts,  Bargain  Spo-  '^l  OlrZ,! 

cials.  Profits  to  100%.  (Jet  free  details  on  Gallery.  I 
Assortments  on  approval.  Act  now. 

MIDWEST  CARD  CO.,  1 1 1 3  Washington  Ave.  .Dept.R-60,St.  Loulsl .  Mo. 


Chronic  Ailments 

Are  Constant  Threat! 


FREE  BOOK— Explains  Facts 


eM5 


Avoid 
i  Dangers 
|of  Delay 


Stomach  antl  Gastro-intestinal  ailments  often 
lead  to  spastic  and  uleei'ated  conditions  of  ter- 
minal tract  that  may  undermine  health.  New 
140-page  FREK  BOOK  gives  latest  medical  facts. 
Write  today.  McCleary  Clinic  and  Hospital,  C266 
Elms  Blvd.,  E.xcelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


]i  Ex-CBI  Roundup  magazine  encour- 
ages CBI  vets  to  display  a  decal  of  the 
CBI  shoulder  patch  on  their  cars.  Decals 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  a  self-ad- 
dressed envelope  and  five  cents  for  each 
decal  to:  Ex-CBl  Roundup,  Box  1769C, 
Denver  1,  Colo. 

]\  Father  James  Keller,  director  of  the 
Christophers,  announced  the  winners  of 
the  semi-annual  awards  in  the  enter- 
tainment field. 

Among  the  winners:  Producer-direc- 
tor Albert  McCleery  and  writer  Ted 
Wear  for  the  "Proclaim  Liberty"  pro- 
gram, presented  on  July  4,  on  "Inheri- 
tance," The  American  Legion-NBC 
radio  series. 

]\  The  83rd  Division  Ass'n  wishes  to 
contact  men  who  served  with  that  di- 
xision  during  WVV2,  The  Ass'n  had  a 
rather  extensive  mailing  list  but  it  has 
become  missing,  and  the  Ass'n  is  now 
appealing  to  former  members  of  the 
division  to  send  their  names,  addresses, 
outfit  designation  plus  the  names  of 
])uddies  with  whom  they  served  in  the 
83rd  to:  George  Cooley,  1459  Beech- 
wood  St.,  N,E.,  Warren,  Ohio, 
]>  Dep't  of  Defense  has  advised  The 
American  Legion  that  a  new  catalogue 
listing  some  250  16-millimeter  films  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Pictorial 
Branch,  Office  of  Public  Information, 
Dep't  of  Defense,  Washington  25,  D,C, 
The  films  will  be  loaned  for  short 
periods  for  non-profit  showings  by  Post 
and  Auxiliary  Units.  Only  cost  to  Posts 
and  Units  is  the  postage  to  return  the 
films  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
\)  There  is  a  place  on  Tupper  Lake, 
about  90  miles  north  of  Utica,  N,Y„ 
which  is  a  station  stop  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence-Adirondack Div,  of  the  N.Y, 
Central  RR.  It  was  known  as  Horseshoe 
before  1921,  But  when  the  N.Y.  Dep't 
of  The  American  Legion  bought  over 


Mrs.  Verna  Grimm,  Nat'l  Librarian  of 
The  American  Legion,  displays  gift  of 
Winston  Churchill  to  Legion  library. 
The  books  are  from  his  library.  Above, 
his  autograph  on  Legion's  book  plate. 

12,000  acres  of  the  surrounding  hills 
and  lake  shore  for  its  summer  camp 
for  veterans,  the  station's  name  was 
changed  to  American  Legion.  The 
American  Legion  mountain  camp  is  a 
separate  corporation  owned  by  Legion- 
naires of  N.Y,  State.  Operated  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  the  camp  is 
composed  of  two  main  areas.  The  area 
around  American  Legion,  N.Y,,  includes 
two  summer  recreation  spots  for  N.  Y. 
Legionnaires  and  their  families.  The 
proceeds  from  this  vacation  area  sup- 
plement the  endowment  fund  support- 
ing the  convalescent  area  at  nearby 
Tupper  Lake  Jimction.  Since  the  camp 
opened  in  1923,  some  4,500  veterans 
of  all  wars  have  received  from  two  to 
eight  weeks  of  free  convalescent  care 
there, 

]}  Noting  that  "Approximately  4,000 
Boy  Scout  troops  are  sponsored  by  The 
American  Legion,  and  more  than  a 


DEP  T  OF  OHEGON  MARKSMANSHIP  PKOGKAM 


yVbove,  range  ol  Post  .'Kt,  t.i i.sli.i m,  Ore.  The  Dep't  of  t)rc'L;<>n  la>s  <laini  to  being 
number  one  of  the  Legion's  57  Dej)'ts  in  National  Marksmanship  Programs.  It  has 
twite  won  the  Frank  Belgrano  trophy  and  won  the  John  R.  McQuigg  Nat'l  Trophy 
in  1953.  In  1954,  the  Dep't  of  Oregon  placed  one  and  two  in  tlie  McQuigg  contests. 
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million  fine  >  onng  Americans  lia\  e  been 
giadnated  from  these  troops  into  model 
citizenship"  Natl  Cmdr  Seaborn  P. 
Collins  appealed  to  all  Legion  Posts  to 
cooperate  in  the  observance  of  Boy 
Scout  Week,  Feb.  6-12.  The  Week 
will  mark  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
Scouts  and  will  be  observed  hy  more 
than  3,600,000  Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts, 
Explorers  and  their  leaders.  Cmdr  Col- 
lins expressed  his  "fervent  hope  that 
all  American  Legion  posts  not  already 
sponsoring  Boy  Scout  troops  will  give 
serious  consideration  during  Boy  Scout 
Week  to  this  activity  as  a  source  of  tre- 
mendous interest  and  splendid  means 
of  rendering  ser\  ice  to  community,  state 
and  nation."  Posts  wishing  information 
concerning  sponsorship  of  Bo>'  Scout 
troops  are  encouraged  to  write  for  the 
illustrated  booklet  The  Aiiterican  Legion 
and  Scouting.  It  is  available  without 
charge  from:  Nat'I  Americanism  Div., 
The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

]>  When  the  84th  Congress  began  its 
first  session  there  were  295  Legion- 
naires among  the  lawmakers.  There 
were  60  war  veterans  among  the  96 
Senators;  59  were  Legionnaires.  Of  the 
434  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (there  was  one  vacancy) 
250  were  veterans;  236  were  members 
of  The  American  Legion. 


Thirty-three  of  the  Governors  of  the 
48  States  are  Legionnaires. 
]>  The  Paulist  Feature  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  paid  tribute  to  the  Back 
to  God  movement  in  a  feature  article 
distributed  to  more  than  400  secular 
newspapers.  The  article,  entitled  "A 
Salute  to  The  American  Legion,"  noted 
that  "America's  greatness  rests  upon 
America's  faith  in  God."  It  praised  the 
Legion  by  declaring  that  "In  peace  as 
well  as  in  war.  The  American  Legion 
has  proved  itself  a  stamich  ally  of 
freedom." 

j>  Dr.  Vernier  Rondeau,  a  dentist  of 
Roleau,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  has 
commended  The  American  Legion  on  its 
Back  to  God  work.  He  reports  he  has 
sent  Grace-before-Meals  cards  to  many 
places  in  Canada,  to  the  British  Legion, 
the  French  Legion  and  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II,  of  Great  Britain. 
]t  The  American  Legion  awarded  a 
citation  of  merit  to  Senate  aide  Richard 
Arens,  for  "his  tireless  efforts  toward 
the  organization  of  the  Internal  Security 
Sub-committee  and  the  preparation  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950." 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

Albert  D.  Broivn,  Nat'I  Executive 
Committeeman  from  Texas,  appointed 
Chmn  of  the  Texas  Veterans  Affairs 
Commission. 


.  Bei  liam  G.  Davis,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
appointed  by  Nat'I  (lindr  Collins  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  Ass't  to  the 
Director  of  The  American  Legion  Nat'I 
Legislative  Div. 

Dr.  Karl  B.  Pace,  Past  Cmdr  of  Post 
39,  Greenville,  N.C.,  chosen  by  the 
American  Medical  Ass'n  as  the  1954 
General  Practitioner  of  the  Year. 

Victor  H.  Kennedy,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr 
of  Louisiana  (1947-48),  named  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  and  Gcn'l  Manager 
of  the  Frank  Fehr  Brewing  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Claude  A.  Broivn,  former  Dep  t  Adj't 
of  Arkansas  (1921-25),  retired  from  his 
position  as  American  Legion  Nat  l  Field 
Service  Representative. 

Alexander  A.  (Larry)  Gardiner,  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  Advisory  Editor  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  since  1949, 
retired,  Jan.  1.  Gardiner  had  been  a  staff 
member  of  this  magazine  since  1924, 
and  as  editor,  1940-'49,  directed  maga- 
zine during  WW  2  and  postwar  period. 

Died 

Lt.  Gen.  Ray)nond  McCIain,  Legion- 
naire, member  of  the  President's  Nat  l 
Security  Training  Com.,  and  a  long- 
time advocate  of  UMT. 

Bardolph  F.  (Bud)  Mae,  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr  of  Idaho  (1942-43),  after  a  lin- 
gering illness. 


It  takes  a  Veteran 
to  tell  this  story. . . 


YES,  ONLY  YOU,  as  a  veteran,  can  tell  Uncle  Sam's 
story  as  it  should  be  told,  to  young  men  of  military 
age.  Only  you  can  teach  them  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
their  military  service  .  .  .  help  them  to  understand  the 
advantages  of  making  the  Army  a  career. 

That's  because  you,  as  a  veteran,  appreciate  better  than 
anyone  else  the  Army's  ability  to  make  men  of  boys.  You 
know  that  Army  size  is  man  size !  But  perhaps  you're  not 
also  aware  of  the  many  new  educational  opportunities  for 
young  men  in  the  Army.  Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 
qualified  high  school  graduates  may  choose  their  Army 
technical  training  and  reserve  it  before  enlistment?  Over 
100  excellent  courses  are  currently  available  in  such  fields 
as  radio,  photography,  automobile  mechanics,  electronics, 
guided  missiles,  radar,  medicine,  X-Ray,  accountancy, 
aviation,  languages,  administration,  and  many  more!  This 
expanded  program  means  valuable  and  profitable  careers 
for  young  men  wlio  are  willing  to  serve  their  country. 

And  long  term  enlistments  in  the  Army  not  only  benefit 
the  enlistee  .  .  .  they're  good  for  the  nation.  Your  own 
mihtary  experience  has  taught  you  that  career  men  form 
the  hard  core  of  the  Service.  This  is  even  more  true  now 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  A  large  cadre  of  key  personnel 


is  always  necessary  for  the  training  of  new  men  coming 
into  the  Army.  Today,  in  our  Army,  the  experience  of 
such  career  people  is  more  important  than  ever. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Army  asks  you  to  support  its 
enlistment  program.  Tell  Uncle  Sam's  story  whenever  you 
can  to  those  who  are  eligible  for  service.  You'll  be  con- 
tributing to  the  strength  of  your  country,  and  helping  a 
young  man  toward  a  rewarding  military  career. 

Long  term  enlistees  can  now  plan 
their  service  in  the  Army 

The  following'  x/>cci(d  options  ojjer  the  opportunity  for  a 
planned  career!  ★  Choice  of  permanent  unit  *■  Choice  of 
overseas  theater  ★  A  balanced  tour  of  duty  {33  months  over- 
31  months  stateside)  ★  A  pernuinent  job  assignment. 


seas- 

For  further  information  on  these 
new  re-up  options,  see  your 
Army  Recruiter  today  and  ask 
about  "Operation  Gyroscope." 


U.S.  ARMY 
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RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 

]>  Watson-Beach  Post  523,  Dows,  Iowa, 
has  once  again  tulfilled  its  nieml)eiship 
qnota.  On  Dec.  1,  the  Dows  Post  had 
collected  dues  from  128  members,  not 
for  1955,  hut  for  1956.  The  Post  had 
done  its  1955  membership  job  back  in 
1953.  By  being  just  a  year  ahead  of 
e\'eryone  else.  Post  523  claims,  without 
contradiction  yet,  that  it  has  been  the 
first  Post  in  the  nation  to  reach  its  mem- 
bership quota  for  two  successive  years. 
Dows  Post  membership  plans  for  1957 
have  not  yet  been  revealed,  but  may  be 
e.vpeeted  momentarily. 
]i  Additional  proof  of  the  adage  that 
the  Posts  that  carry  out  the  Legion's 
programs  are  the  Posts  that  attract  and 
hold  the  members  comes  from  New 
Hampshire  where  Post  67  is  located  in 
Newmarket,  a  town  of  2709  persons. 
Post  has  409  members,  and  has  been 
a  100%  Post  membersliipwise  for  the 
past  10  years. 

During  the  past  year.  Post:  pmchased 
sets  of  flags  for  two  troops  of  Bo>- 
Scouts;  sponsored  a  group  of  Camp  Fire 
Cirls;  ordered  an  automatic  electric 
basketball  scoreboard  for  the  high 
school  gym;  gave  American  Legion 
School  Awards  to  pupils  in  the  public 
and  parochial  schools;  was  instrumental 
in  sending  fi\  e  boys  to  Boys'  State;  do- 
nated Thanksgi\  ing  and  Christmas  bas- 
kets to  the  needy;  ga\e  the  local  public 
library  a  subscription  to  The  American 


Legion  Magazine,  a  copy  of  The  History 
of  The  American  Legion  and  a  copy  of 
Tlie  American  Legion  Reader;  ran  week- 
ly bingo  parties. 

]>  Post  80,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gave  937 
Christmas  treats  to  pupils  in  fi\c  f)ublic 
and  parochial  schools  in  the  21st  Ward 
in  that  city.  Post  also  gave  80  bags  of 
food  (chicken,  canned  goods,  bread, 
etc.)  to  families  of  needy  veterans. 
j>  Post  199,  Reedsville,  Wis.,  won  the 
Hegner  and  Godsky  Membership  Tro- 
phies in  that  Department  by  attaining 
an  increase  of  1331=1%  over  last  year. 
Sixty  of  the  Post's  70  members  were 
secured  by  Post  Cmdr  Dr.  Erwin  C. 
Cary  who  is  serving  in  that  office  for 
the  fifth  time.  Dr.  Cary,  the  oldest  Post 
Commander  in  the  Dep't  of  Wisconsin, 
has  ser\ed  two  terms  as  Dep't  Vice 
Commander. 

]>  Post  617,  South  Williamsport,  Pa., 
raised  funds  for  its  Legion  programs  for 
the  coming  year  by  a  campaign  which 
was  topped  by  giving  awa>'  a  Che\'rolet 
Corvette. 

]i  Post  361,  McKeesport.  Pa.,  initiated 
five  biothers  into  American  Legion 
membership.  The  five,  signed  up  by 
Post  Service  Officer  Theodore  B.  Petty, 
are:  John,  Vincent,  Joseph,  Bernard,  and 
Edward  Tirpak.  Service  work  done  on 
behalf  of  one  of  the  brothers  was  their 
incentive  to  join. 

]i  Each  year  Post  156.  City  Island. 
N.Y.,  conducts  a  Christmas  party  for 


children  from  2  to  12  years  of  age.  Dur- 
ing the  Christmas  Season,  Post  gi\  es  a 
"Best  Decorated  House"  Award,  and 
holds  a  New  Year's  Eve  Dance,  Post 
also:  holds  an  annual  Field  Day  for  the 
children  of  the  community  on  July  4th; 
conducts  an  annual  turkey  rafHe  to  raise 
funds  for  Christmas  presents  for  all  men 
and  women  of  City  Island  who  are  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  presents,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  City  Island  Players,  an 
annual  comedy  or  minstrel  show  which, 
after  a  2-day  run  at  the  local  theater,  is 
shown  at  various  hospitals. 
])  As  a  result  of  the  work  that  Post 
1092,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  has  done  to 
aid  New  Eyes  for  the  Needy,  Inc.  (see 
"Recent  Post  Doings,"  July,  1954)  that 
organization  donated  $100  to  Ellis  Hos- 
pital in  Schenectady.  Post  is  continuing 
its  eflForts  to  collect  discarded  jewelr\', 
watches,  and  glasses  in  order  to  pro\  ide 
needy  persons  with  eyeglasses. 
]t  Post  573,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  held  its 
annual  dance  to  raise  funds  to  aid  hos- 
pitalized veterans.  Proceeds  from  the 
dance  will  go  to  the  Kings  County 
Legion  Hospital  Visitation  Committee 
which  uses  the  funds  exclusively  for 
veterans  in  hospitals. 
]>  Post  49,  Pitman,  N.J.,  sponsored  an 
amateur  boxiiig  show.  The  nine-bout 
program  was  sanctioned  by  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Ass'n  of  the  AAU. 
i>  Ten  members  of  Post  492,  W'averly, 
N.Y.,  conducted  the  ceremony  for  the 
disposal  of  unserviceable  American 
Flags  before  a  crowd  estimated  at  4,000 
persons  as  part  of  the  pre-game  activi- 
ties at  a  local  high  school  athletic 
contest. 

])  Post  312,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  held  the 
First  Annual  Hoosicr  Counter-Sub\er- 
si\  e  Seminar.  Among  those  who  spoke 
about  various  aspects  of  the  comnnmist 
conspiracy  were:  Roy  M.  Cohn;  Dr. 
Bella  \'.  Dodd;  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Bous- 
caren;  Phil  Tyrrell;  and  Edgar  C. 
Bundy. 

]>  Post  1,  Atlanta,  Ga..  donated  a  wheel 
chair  to  the  ladies  in  the  Home  for  Old 
Women  in  that  city. 
i  Post    138,    Waterloo,    Iowa,  spent 
^4,305  to  provide  the  cit\^  with  574 
.'\mericau  Fkigs  to  be  flown  on  holidax  s 
and  special  occasions. 
]>  Post  and  Unit  55.  Clermont,  Fla., 
donated  funds  to  furnish  a  room  at  the 
South  Lake  Memorial  Hospital. 
!)  Post  247,  Arcadia,  Calif.,  gave  $2.- 
000,  profits  from  its  carnival  and  Jul\ 
4th  program,  to  the  Arcadia  Hospital 
fund  drive. 

]t  Post  692,  R>an,  Iowa,  raised  $700 
to  buy  a  hospital  bed  and  wheel  chair 
for  Legionnaire  G.  M.  "Buzz"  Paullins, 
when  he  was  released  from  hospital 
after  hav  ing  his  second  leg  amputated. 


POLIO  VICTIM  GETS  PAGE-TURNER  FROM  AMERICAN  LEGION 


]'.\  ri'Ksiiv  r;\  i:\ixc;  niavs 


An  autoniaiic  pagc-tuincr  and  prism  glasses  were  prcsenled  (o  Mrs.  Ru(h  I\hu:- 
Minray,  j)<)li<)  vidim  by  niciubcrs  ol  I'ost  2()7,  Haledoii,  N.  J.,  lis  .Viixiliary  Unit  and 
Pos'  lloostcrs  ( iub.  Along  with  tlie  gift  went  a  check  Irom  the  three  groups  for  $150. 
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]>  Post  930,  New  York,  N.Y.,  installation 
ceremonies  drew  NYC  Fire  Depart- 
ment's top  brass.  Post,  largest  in  New 
York  County,  is  made  up  entirely  of 
firemen.  Among  Legionnaires  attending 
ceremonies  were  Fire  Commissioner 
Cavanagh  and  Chief  of  Dep't  Peter 
Loftus,  along  with  three  Deputy  Com- 
missioners and  Fire  Dep't  Chaplains  of 
all  Faiths. 

]i  Post  697,  New  York,  N.Y.,  presented 
a  wheel  chair  to  paraplegic  Anthony 
Metros  who  was  wounded  on  Guadal- 
canal and  who  has  spent  nearly  eight 
years  in  veterans'  hospitals. 

Post  38,  Chicago,  111.,  expended 
$5,225  for  service  activities  in  the  Hines 
VA  Hospital  and  other  veterans'  facih- 
ties  during  the  past  year.  The  money 
went  for  such  activities  as:  square  dance 
parties  for  mental  patients;  bowling 
tournaments  for  paraplegics  and  blind 
patients;  golf  tournament  for  blind 
paralyzed,  and  mental  patients;  picnic 
for  vets'  orphans;  and  food,  clothing, 
and  cigarettes  distributed  in  hospitals. 


MISSING 
IN  KOREA 

Name,  rank,  and  complete  unit  sliuiild  lie 
clearly  spelled  out  —  no  ahhreviation,--.  Re- 
plies to  these  notic'e^  whieh  a^k  for  money 
should  he  reported  to  tlie  editors. 

32nd  Inf  Ref-'t,  Co  C-Cpl  William  F.  Day  reported 
missing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chosin  Reservoir, 
Dec.  2,  1950.  Anyone  who  l<new  him  at  the 
time  he  was  reported  missing  please  write  his 
brother,  Herman  Day,  P.  O.  Box  #83,  La 
Center,  Ky. 

49th  Fighter  Bomber-Group,  8th  Fighter  Sqdn  - 
Lt  Warren  F.  Polk  was  shot  down  June  13, 
1951,  south  of  Wonsan,  and  was  reported 
missing  the  same  date.  Air  Force  claims  he 
died  at  POW  Camp  Desoto  #3,  Oct.  31,  1951. 
One  serviceman  reports  that  he  was  on  a  30- 
day  march  with  80  POW's  from  Camp  #8  to 
Camp  #3,  and  that  Polk  was  with  him  on 
this  march.  Anyone  who  has  any  information 
about  Polk  please  write  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elua 
Polk,  West  Jonesport,  Maine. 

SSSth  Field  Artillery  Bn,  Battery  B-Pfc  Glenn  R. 
Mackley  reported  missing  June  7.  1953.  Any- 
one who  has  any  information  about  him  please 
write  his  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Mackley, 
204  N.  Kankakee  St.,  Wilmington.  III. 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  docs  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  clann  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Army 

Signal  Depot,  Lexington,  Ky.— In  order  to  estab- 
lish claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
remembers  the  trouble  I  had  with  a  chest  con- 
dition. I  continued  to  have  trouble  after  hav- 
ing been  discharged  from  hospital  at  Fort 
Knox,  Kv.,  in  Aug..  1945.  Write  me.  Garland 
W.  Hylton,  Woolwine,  Va. 

Radio  Repair  School,  Co  C,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
—In  the  first  part  of  Feb..  1943.  my  teeth  were 
injured  when  1  was  hit  in  the  mouth  with  a 
rifle  butt.  Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  re- 
members this  accident.  Write  me,  Vincent  A. 
Aloia,  104  Waldron  Ave.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 
Claim  pending. 

90th  QM  Railhead  Co  (WW2)-Need  to  contact 
anyone  who  remembers  Henry  Parker,  vet  of 
the  Rome,  Arno,  North  Appenine.  and  Po 
Valley  Campaigns.  Would  especially  like  to 
hear  from:  George  H.  Farrar,  Arthur  West- 
gate,  Walter  J.  O'Day,  Kenneth  Woolforth, 
and  Bernie  Weiss  (or  Wise).  Parker  is  now 


NEW  GREASELESS  WAY  TO  KEEP  YOUR  HAIR  NEAT  ALL  DAY 


New  Vitalis  with  V-7  makes  even 
dry,  unruly  hair  easy  to  manage 

V-7,  the  grcaseless  f^rooining  discovery 
now  in  Vitahs,  outdates  messy  oi!s. 
Keeps  youi  hair  neat,  yet  you  never 
have  an  over-slick,  plastered-down  look. 


What's  more,  Vitalis  gives  you  wonder- 
ful protection  from  diy,  brittle  hair  and 
parched  scalp — even  after  a  shampoo. 
Tiy  it— you'll  like  it! 

VITAir  HAIR  TONIC  WITH  V-7. 

PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL  &  SAVE  ON  LABOR  COSTS 


You  can  assemble  any  of  the  57  designs  from  easy- 
to-follow  plans.  Every  piece  marked,  easily  iden- 
tified, ready  to  erect.  No  measuring  or  cutting.  It's 
all  done  economically  by  precision  ma- 
chinery (not  prefabricated).  Save  high 
labor  costs  and  material  wastes.  Save 
contractor's  profit  and  overhead 
Complete  with   hardware,  paint, 

ORDER  TODAY 
SAVE  UP  TO  40  VP 


nails,  roofing,  gloss,  etc.  Sterling  Homes  ore  modern 
designed  for  modern  living.  Plans  sold  separately. 
FIVE  EASY  PAYMENT  PLANS  -  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 


SEND  25c 

color  catalog  In-    INTERNATIONAL  MILL  &  TIMBER  CO.,  BAY  CITY,  MICH.  DEPT.  AL  25 

eluding  Floor  Plans  ■ 


OWN  a  BUSINESS 
mtAoutlNVESTMENT 

I  There's  big  money  in  your  community  takinf^ 
'.-isv  orders  irom  garages,  service  stations, 
umber  yards  tor  Work  Uniforms  that  adver- 
trsf!  EasV  sales,  bitr  prohts.  Repeat  business  insures 
future.  Represent  finest,  larsest  line  in  the  field. 
Show  bu«e  selection  of  stvles.  embroidery  fabrics, 
iricludin.;  iiiirarl.- wash  and  wear' ■  Daeron.  Orion, 
et.'  Ev.TviliiiiK  vnu  need  to  Ret  started  sent  FREE. 

TOPPS,  Dept.  5  02,  Rochester,  Ind. 


8'  to  14'  Models  ftom  $39.95  incl.  freight 


  12  ft. 

built"  prices       '"^■B^^Runalioul  pictured 

Marine  Hardware,  Fiberglas  and  Trailers 


UUCR   INDUSTBIIS  MINNfArOllS  9  MINN. 


TRAVEL  FOR  "UNCLE  SAM"! 

AS  HIGH  AS  $3,470.00  FIRST  YEAR 
RAILWAY  POSTAL  CLERKS 

Veterans  Get  Special  Preference 


Name 


Rural 
PostofTice 
Meat  Inspectors — Ac-  / 
couniants  —  Stenogra-  / 
phers  —  Typists  —  Border  /  c*,,,„» 
Patrolmen  —  etc.   Prepare/  .-<'<-n. 
now  for  next  Examinations.. 
Grade  school  necessary.  /  City.... 


/      FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
/     Dept.  Z-b2.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
/  (Not  Government  Controlled) 

Many  /      ■'^'is:  Kusli  to  iiie,  williotit  cliarge,  copy  of 
0  t  h  e  r  /     l«>ok.  ■'How  to  (Jet  a  U.  .S,  Ciovernnient  .lob,"  list 
Government  /         positions,  and  full  uariiculars  telling  about  niy 
City  and  /     Veteran  Preference,  and  liow  to  ciualify  for  one  of 
Carriers — - 
Clerks —  / 


these  jobs. 


Age. 


ima 


Anatone  gives  healthful 
support  while  it  slims! 


ANATONE 


Supports  sagging  stomach  muscles. 
Helps  you  get  blessed  relief  from 
nagging  backache.  Slims  inches  ofF 
your  waist.  The  scientifically-devel- 
oped ANATONE  BELT  now  helping 
thousands  of  men  In  alt  walks  of  life. 
Made  of  elasticized  fabric  with  rein- 
forced stitching,  special  stays  to  pre- 
vent wrinkling  and  rolling.  No  crotch 
piece.  Forget  diets,  forget  exercises 
.  .  .  results  guoranteed  or  purchase 
price  back.  Waist  sizes  26"  thru  52" 


Introductory  moil 
order  price — mail 
coupon  iodoy. 


98 


10  day  free  trial 
. . .  send  no  money 


MAGIC-MOLD,        Dep.  3202A 

467  Livonia  Ave.,  B  klyn  7,  N.  Y. 
Send  me  for  10  days'  FREE  TRIAL  an  ANATONE 
BELT.  I  will  pay  postman  $4.98   (plus  postage). 
If    not    completely    satisfied,    I    may    return  the 
ANATONE  for  full  refund  of  purchase  price. 

My  waist  measure  is  

Name   

Address   

City   Zone  State  

n  Save  money.  Enclose  money  now  and  we  pay 
postage.  Some  money-back  guarantee.  Add  50c 
extra  on  Canadian  and  Foreign  orders.  Prepaid  only. 


Bsa  WHOLESALE! 


Start  a  Buying  Service  at  Mome? 

SPAftEIIMe.  GEI  BlO-NfiME  MEaCMfiHOlSe  FOQ- 
SELF  AND  CU6NTS  UP  TO  40%  LESS  THAW  BEG 
PRJCF  SfiLC^:  EAST.  AS  tOU  CANOivt  SliEAftLt  /' 

oiyxiuNTs.smi  waKE  fat  commissions. 

Post  (Jrd  brings  FP{6  COfr  Thf  m-^'iMc Pl^n 


631-AL  LINDEN  AVE.,  BUFFALO  16,  N.  Y. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Applications 
may  heal  many  old  leg  sores  due 
to  venous  congestion  of  varicose 
veins,  leg  swelling  or  injuries. 
Send  today  for  a  FREE  BOOK  and 
NO  -  COST  -  FOR  -  TRIAL  -  plan. 

  !l  L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

140  North  Dearborn  Street,  Cliicago  2,  Illinois 

We  furnish  everything  FREE  to  set  you  op 
in  your  own  profitabie  full  or  spare  time  shoe  ^ 
business,  JustSeasysales  a  day  brin^js  up  to  i 
$84  a  week  EXTKA!  Kepeat  orders  mean  bic,^ 
steadyprolits.  Noexperienceorinvestment 
needed.  You  feature  over  150  fast-sellins 
styles  in  dress,  sport,  work  shoes  for  men, 
includint?  beautiful  Nylon  mesh  shoes 
with  Air  Cushion  iniiersoles.  Also  spe- 
eial  kinds  of  shoes  for  different  occu- 
pations. Amazing  range  of  sizes  and  j 
widths.  Fit  customers  stores  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of ,  Start  now  by  sell-  i 
inK  to  friends,  neighbors,  relatives.  [ 
/'jfer//r)nf  is  your  prospect.  .Send  post- 
card  Today  for  FREE  SdVini)  Oulfitr 

Mason  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  MA-505,  Chipewa  Falls,  Wis. 


hospitalized  and  needs  help  lo  establish  claim. 
Write  Mrs.  Harold  Parker,  8  Cottage  St., 
Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

30th  Div.,  119th  Inf,  Co  E  (WWl)-Foot  trouble 
caused  me  to  tall  out  on  a  hike  from  France 
to  Belgium.  Lt  Taylor  painted  my  foot  with 
iodine,  and  I  made  the  rest  of  the  trip  by 
ambulance.  There  is  no  record  of  my  difficulty. 
Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served  with 
me;  particularly  recall  Sgt  Sebastine.  Write 
me,  Andrevr  B.  Rhea,  Route  1,  Taft,  Tenn. 
Claim  pending. 

82nd  Airborne  Div,  507th  Parachute  Inf,  Co  B- 
In  1943.  I  (then  a  Pvt )  was  injured  in  a  para- 
chute jump  at  Tolerton  Hall.  England.  Need 
to  contact  anyone  who  recalls  the  incident. 
Particularly  recall  Capt  McCoid  as  being  one 
of  those  present.  Write  me,  Joseph  A.  Bors, 
Jr.,  306  N.  3rd  St,,  Allentown,  Pa,  Claim 
pending, 

7th  Div,  13th  Combat  Ensr  Bn,  Co  B  (WW2)-In 

order  to  prove  that  I  was  in  the  hospital.  I 
need  to  hear  from  Arthur  Tast.  of  Wis.,  and 
Babe  Wisemen.  of  Norfolk,  Va.  Write  me, 
Sylvester  BoKdon,  139  W.  Poplar  St.,  Ply- 
mouth. Pa,  Claim  pending. 

37th  Div,  147th  Inf,  Co  I-In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  contact  my  former  Mess  Sgt. 
John  H.  Allen,  whom  I  last  saw  at  Camp 
Sheridan,  Ala.,  in  1918.  I  was  a  cook  in  Co  1. 
Write  me,  Walter  B.  Phillips,  1001  14th  St.. 
Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

6th  Reg't,  Batter.v  D,  F.A.R.T.C.,  Mule  Pack 
Artillery,  Fort  Sill,  Okia,— Need  to  contact 
ainonc  who  remembers  my  having  been  hos- 
pitalized in  the  summer  of  1945.  or  who  knows 
about  my  head  and  ear  trouble.  Especialh 
need  to  hear  from  Sgt  Arringlon.  of  Tex.;  Sgt 
Buchell.  ot  Detroit:  or  Capt  Robinson.  Write 
me,  Clovis  Colburn,  Galien,  Mich.  Claim 
pending, 

721st  Coast  Artillery  Bn— Need  to  contact  anyone 
who  knows  of  any  illness,  injury,  or  wound 
suffered  by  John  A.  Campbell  who  was  a  gun 
crewman  witli  this  outfit  in  the  ETC.  Camp- 
bell, who  was  in  service  trom  Jan,  14.  1942 
to  Oct,  18,  1945,  is  now  deceased.  His  widow- 
seeks  help  in  establishing  a  claim.  Write  her 
Mrs,  John  A.  Campbell,  Box  102,  Lobelville 
Tenn, 

66th  Armored  Inf  Bn,  Co  A,  Camp  Barkley,  Tex.- 

Need  lo  hear  from  someone  who  served  with 
me  and  who  remembers  the  back  injury  for 
which  I  received  hospital  and  infirmary  care. 
Would  especially  like  to  hear  from  Paul  Ral- 
liff  and  Howard  Watson.  Write  me.  Fav  H. 
Allen,  Route  2,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  Claim  pend- 
ing. 

32nd  Armored  Reg't,  Co  B-In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  lo  contact  Wesley  Vassek,  of 
Tex.,  who  served  with  me  in  this  outfit  in 
Germany.  Write  me,  Fred  Grubbs,  23  Gray  St., 
Woodruft,  S.  C. 


Navy 


LST  461— In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to 
contact  two  men  who  had  beds  next  to  mine 
in  Ward  6,  Base  Hospital  #15,  Manus  Island, 

Apr, -Aug,,  1945.  They  are:  Sam  Bloom  (Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.);  and  a  Marine  Corps  M/Sgl 
from  Fleet  Air  Wing  1,  who  was  a  malaria 
case  and  was  from  Calif.  Also  need  to  contact: 
a  Chief  Quartermaster  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
who  was  aboard  the  USS  Bountiful  when  7 
was  on  that  ship  with  Chief  Quartermaster 
Carl  Jolson,  (now  deceased),  of  Des  Moines. 
Iowa;  and  Chief  Electrician's  Mate  Berg  (of 
North  or  South  Dakota )  who  was  stationed 
with  me  at  Great  Lakes  Hospital,  Sept,-Dec,, 
1945  and  Feb.,  1946.  Write  me  (former  CMM) 
John  Shevetz,  374  W.  Wood  St.,  Lowellville, 
Ohio, 

89th  C.B.,  Repl.  Utility  Sqdn  18-Need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  served  with  Pharmacist's 
Mate  William  P.  Everett  on  Ulilhi  or  Eniwe- 
tok  during  WW2,  or  from  anyone  who  knows 
of  the  attacks  ot  malaria  which  Everett  suf- 
fered. Widow's  claim  pending.  Write  Veterans 
Welfare  Commission,  P,  O.  Bo.\  848,  Ana- 
conda. Mont, 

Air 

485lh  Bomb  Group,  4K2nd  Bomb  Sifdn,  Walker 
A.A.F.,  Victoria,  Kans,— In  1945.  I  was  con- 
fined to  the  Base  Hospital  for  six  weeks  as  a 
result  ot  injuries  received  in  a  command  car 
wreck.  My  right  side  is  now  partially  para- 
lyzed, and  in  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need 
lo  contact  Capt  Knietzen,  Medical  Officer,  or 
Col  Zethern,  or  anyone  who  knew  me  or  who 
knows  of  my  accident.  Write  me,  Eugene 
Huffman,  Garrett,  Ky. 

589th  Aviation  Engineer  Bn— During  the  period 
1945-47,  Frank  James  Barich  served  in  this 
outfit  with  S/Sgt  Mike  Ciano,  who,  at  one 
time,  lived  in  or  near  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Barich 
now  needs  to  locate  Ciano  in  order  to  establish 
claim.  Write  K.  Klemmetson,  Dep't  Service 
Officer,  The  American  Legion,  620  University 
St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

548th  Service  Sqdn,  Borenquin  Field,  Puerto  Rico— 
In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  served  with  me  when  I 
suffered  from  yellow  jaundice  in  1942.  Write 
me,  Alvin  W.  SegeIke,  L-3  Bonneville  Park, 
Ogden,  Utah. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Notices  restricted  lo  those  wliicli  give: 
Name  of  outfit;  date;  city;  nieetiiif;  place  of 
reunion;  name  and  address  of  secretary. 

Army 

Society  of  the  1st  Div— 37th  annual  reunion.  Chi- 
cago, III,;  Aug,  26-28;  Congress  Hotel,  Info 
from  Arlhur  L,  Chain,  5309  Germantown 
Ave,,  Philadelphia  44.  Pa, 

82nd  Airborne  Div  Ass'n— 9ih  annual  convention. 
Detroit,  Mich,;  Julv  1-3;  Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel,  Write  Howard'  J,  Fichtner,  14184  Long- 
acre  Rd,.  Detroit  27,  Mich, 

84th  (Railsplitters)  Div  (WW2)-10th  annual  re- 
imion,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  July  11-13;  Fort  McPher- 
son.  For  details  write  Bernard  Grimm,  P.  O. 
Box  229,  Covington.  Ky. 

102nd  (Ozarksl  Div  Ass'n— 7th  annual  reunion, 
loledo.  Ohio;  July  21-24;  Commodore  Perry 
Hotel,  For  info  contact  Cleve  A.  Wilson,  454 
Russel  Rd,,  .Seaford,  N,  Y, 

Field  Hospital  134  —  36th  annual  reunion,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa;  Feb,  5;  Hotel  Kirkwood,  For 
info  contact  Wilkie  L,  Harper.  Route  1,  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark, 

.302nd  Engineers  (both  WWs)— Annual  reunion 
dinner.  New  York.  N.  Y,;  Feb,  19;  77th  Div 
Clubhouse,  28  East  39lh  St.  Info  from  Louis 
Herborn.  28  East  39th  St.,  New  York  16. 
N,  Y, 

307th  Inf,  Co  M  (WWl)-Anniversary  dinner  & 
reunion.  New  York,  N,  Y,;  Mar.  12;  77th 
Div  Clubhouse,  28  East  39lh  St,  Contact 
Henry  H,  Ringen,  85  Vermilyea  Ave.,  New 
York  34.  N,  Y. 


Navy 


USS  Leviathan  Veterans  Ass'n  (WWl)— Annual 
reunion  dinner.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Apr.  16; 
Dunhall's  Restaurant,  For  details  write  R,  L. 
Hedlander,  Box  22,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

USS  Barton  Ass'n— 6th  annual  reunion.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  May  20-21;  Hotel  Lee  House.  Info 
from  Frank  M.  Shore,  Jr..  9915  Dickens  Ave., 
Bethesda  14,  Md. 

Air 

557th  Bomb  Sqdn— 3rd  nat'l  convention.  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.;  Feb.  25-27;  Plaza  Hotel.  For  info 
contact  F.  C.  Board,  401  North  Bradley,  Mc- 
Kinney,  Tex. 


THK  AMKHICAN  LEGION 
NATU)NAL  HEAD(iUAKTEK.S 

NUVKMBEK  30,  l!l.'>4 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  $  910.004.(1!) 

Receivables    402,114.14 

Inventories    399,406.90 

Invc!5ted  Funds    (;60.983.'22 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Over.seas  Graves  Decoratiim 

Trust  F'und   $  2.5(),852.3:! 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  .  ,  ,  ,   1 ,7:j(i.9.i4.81  1,993,807.14 

Ileal  Estate   973,972.65 

Furniture  and  Fi.xlures. 

Less  Depreciation    239.186.32 

Deferred  Charges    70.429..51 

$.5,649,903.97 


LIABILITIES,  DEFEKKED  KEVENLK 
AND  NET  Wt)KTH 

Current  Liabilities   %  296,567.61 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   57,279.45 

Deferred  Income    1.819,838.21 

I*ermanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  G laves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   %  256,852.33 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  ,  .  ,  .  1,736,954.81  1 ,99:i.S()7, 1 4 
Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital: 

Reserve  Fund  ..$  23,852.30 
Restricted  Fund.  18,331.42 
Reserve  for  construction 
Wash.  Bldg.  . .  35,065.18 

Real  Estate    973,972.65 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   364,018.57 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare   35,472.36 

$1,450,712.48 
Unrestricted  Capital: 
Excess  of  Income 

over  Expense.       31,699.08  1,482,411.56 
$5,649,903.97 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER 

of  HEADACHE 
r^WmW  NEURALGIA 
■  .  NEURITIS 


LEGION 


{ Contimied  from  page  28) 

The  30-30,  w  ith  150  grain  bullet,  drops 
.9  inches  at  100  yards,  4.2  inches  at  200 
yards  and  1 1  inches  at  300  yards.  Good  at 
the  100->  ard  distance. 

The  30-06,  with  150  grain  bullet,  drops 
.6  inches  at  100  yards,  2.5  inches  at  200 
yards  and  6.5  inches  at  300  yards.  Excellent 
for  big  game. 

One  of  the  most  informative  booklets  on 
ammunition  is  the  Aiinmmition  Haiidlwok 
put  out  by  Western-Winchester.  It  carries 
136  illustrated  pages  of  valuable  informa- 
tion for  shooters  and  is  free  to  our  readers. 
The  booklet  is  interesting  to  both  shotgun 
and  rifle  handlers  and  may  be  had  by  writ- 
ing to  H.  E.  Hclwig,  Olin  Industries,  Inc., 
New  Haven  4,  Connecticut. 

The  1955  line  of  Mercury  outboards  was 
shown  at  Kingsbridge  Armory  at  the 
National  Alotor  Boat  Show,  January  14 
through  25,  and  the  public  paid  plenty  of 
attention. 

Ten  models  were  included  to  meet  every 
boating  need  and  every  pocketbook.  Fish- 
ermen liked  the  lower-priced  and  light- 
weight Mark  5,  6  and  7  models  priced  at 
$184.50,  f 2 10.00  and  $219.50  respectively 
(All  prices  f.o.b.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise.)  The 
Mark  5  weighs  only  forty  pounds  and  has 
an  integral  fuel  tank.  The  others  are  slightly 
heavier  and  have  remote  fuel  tanks. 

The  Mark  55  Alercelectric  is  the  top 
item,  selling  at  $687.50.  Its  forty-horse- 
power, four-cylinder  motor  has  "turn-the- 
key"  electric  starting.  It  features  a  com- 
plete twelve-volt  electric  system,  including 
a  generator.  There  are  no  shear  pins  to 
change  in  the  Mark  20,  Mark  25  or  Mark 
55  models.  The  FLO-TORQ  safety  clutch 
eliminates  this  headache  entirely.  For  free 
catalog  write  Armand  Hauser,  sales  mana- 
ger, at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

Clayton  A.  Locker,  Fremont,  Wise,  be- 
lieves in  warmth  while  dropping  a  line 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice.  "For  ice  fishing," 
he  says,  "get  a  five-gallon  can  with  an  open 
top,  and  fill  it  Vi  full  of  sand,  the  remainder 
w  ith  charcoal.  With  no  holes  or  outlets  in 
the  pail  except  the  top,  the  charcoal  w  ill 
last  several  hours,  will  w  arm  up  your  fish- 
ing hut  and  will  even  give  off  enough  heat 
to  broil  or  fry  those  fresh-caught  fish." 

John  King,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  con- 
cerned about  hunters  who  get  lost  in  the 
woods:  "With  the  hunting  season  still  on," 
he  says,  "it's  important  to  know  what  you 
are  about  when  in  the  woods.  If  you  get 
lost,  haven't  a  compass  but  do  have  some 
daylight,  keep  working  doivnbill  until  you 
come  to  a  brook  or  any  kind  of  running 
water.  Then  follow  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow.  Once  you've  hit  a  road  your  troubles 
are  over." 


L.  Nagle,  St.  Paul,  iMinn.,  remarks: 
"Fishermen  won't  have  any  trouble  keep- 
ing their  fish  during  these  winter  months, 
because  the  meat  is  usually  quick-frozen  on 
the  spot.  Howc\  er,  if  you  want  to  keep 
frozen  fish  any  length  of  time,  give  it  this 
added  treatment:  After  your  fish  has  frozen 
naturally,  dip  it  in  the  water  two  or  three 
times  to  get  a  thick  coating  of  ice  over  it. 
This  means  there's  little  loss  of  moisture 
and  >  ou  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
fish  defrosting  during  a  brief  thaw." 

Wilbert  Wright,  Munice,  Ind.,  feels  tliar 
fishing  through  the  ice  gives  plenty  of  time 
for  thought.  While  ice-dunking,  he  devised 
a  method  for  mathematically  computing  a 
fish's  weight  —  without  scales.  "Simply 
multiply  the  square  of  the  girth  'A'  in 
inches  by  the  length  of  'B'  in  inches  and 
divide  by  800,"  he  says.  "For  example:  A 
bass  measures  21  inches  in  girth  and  22 
inches  in  length,  21x21  equals  441  and 
22x441  equals  Vo2;  9702  divided  by  800 
equals  12  pounds."  Wright  claims  he  has 
confounded  man>'  a  fisiiing  budd>'  with  his 
system  and  he's  alwa\'s  right  on  tiie  button. 

"Each  \  ear  one  reads  of  hunters  lost  in 
blizzards  and  freezing  to  death  before  they 
realize  the>'  are  incapable  of  starting  a  fire," 
remarks  A.  S.  Rachel,  Jr.,  108  Kirk  Avenue, 
Roanoke,  \'a.  "Of  course  w  e  should  all  be 
aware  that  nothing  can  overcome  the  stu- 
pidit\'  of  drinking  alcohol  in  the  woods. 
This  caused  two  deaths  not  far  from  here 
year  before  last  when  two  hunters  were 
caught  in  a  mild  local  blizzard. 


"I  know  hunters  who  carry  along  a  small 
bottle  of  kerosene  to  start  a  fire  quickly. 
But  I've  discovered  the  best  method  of 
building  a  blaze  is  to  take  a  bundle  of  one 
dozen  small  sticks  of  resinous  pine,  say  six 
inches  long.  Insert  four  large  kitchen 
matches  coated  w  ith  paraffin  in  the  bundle 
and  bind  the  pine  slivers  and  matches  to- 
gether with  a  rubber  band.  If  you  need  a 
fire,  you've  got  the  makings." 

Speaking  of  getting  lost  in  the  woods, 
brings  to  mind  those  six  bits  of  advice 
taught  to  all  Boy  Scouts.  You  might  memo- 
rize them.  Could  be  they'll  come  in  handy. 

( 1 )  Form  a  mental  map  of  your  hunting 
locality  or  carry  a  small  map  with  you. 

(2)  Note  position  of  sun. 

(3)  Determine  wind  direction  prior  to 
start  of  the  hunt. 

(4)  Observe  location  of  topographic  fea- 
tures. 

( 5 )  Hold  wandering  to  a  minimum. 

(6)  Listen  for  location  of  such  noises  as 
trains,  highw  ay  traffic,  etc. 

II'  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hiniting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  accessory.  Address:  OUTDOOR 
EDITOR,  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  19,  New  York. 


the  way  thousands  of 
physicians  and  dentists  recommend. 

HEKC'5  WHY  .  .  .  Anacin  is  like  o  doctor'j 
prescription.  That  is,  Anacin  contains  not 
just  one  but  a  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other  product 
gives  faster,  longer-lasting  relief  from  pain 
of  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis  than  Anacin 
toblets.  Buy  Anacin®  today! 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That 
Relieves  Pain  — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

Now  this  new  healing  substance  is  offered 
in  ointment  form  under  the  name  of 
Preparation  H.*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  stores 
—money  back  guarantee.        *K«e.  U-  s.  Pat.  Off. 


MASTER  MECHANIC  PORTABLE  LIGHT  PLANTS 

<  X    Push  Button  Start— 600-700  watts  115  v.  60 

'  ;.  AC.  I'owLTcd  by  ;i  nitiged  2  Ij.p.  ♦■:i3y-et;irtme 
BrigKS  K;is  engine.  No  wiring  necessary,  jnst 
plug  in  tinii  opemte.  Plenty  of  current  for  any 
radio,  televiaion.  oil  burner,  freezer,  pump, 
liglite  etc.  which  require  up  to  700  watte. 
Ideal  for  camp,  cottage,  trailer  or  boat! 
Includes  voltmeter  and  built-in  winding  to 
charge  6  v.  auto  batteries.  Wl.  75  lb.. 
Easily  fits  in  car  trunk.  lie  prepared  if 
storm  knocks  out  power  lines. 

■"/^"ip-e-o:"."."!'-.  $143.50 

"1-1200  Watt  Plant  (Item  i:,)  Baa.c  as  Ilea, 
and  engine— 50S  greater  $199,50 

Send  10c  for  Big  195S  Catalog.  Free  with  order.  Prices  f.o.b. 
factory,  lo-day  fvioney  Back  guarantee.  Send  check  or  rvi.O. 

Master  Mechanic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  71-J,  Burlington,  Wis. 
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GET  IT. . . 
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rBooucis 

PSOFII. 
HOME. 
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\  SPARfllMI    NO   MIBCHANDISE    TO    BUT    08  *  ^^^^^ 

'BUYOIRECT^      HANDLE    NO   EIPtHltNCt    OB   ■-»oit*t  ^  * 

I  SAVE  I  "(OUIHEt^  (VEBTTHINC  SUPPtIf 
I  ,  J     POSI  CABO  lOOAHOB  TOUB  ( 

\6o%.H.in<.iii.n<^iohrii:iiwo:;iV: 


ii^'  FREE  » 


TRADE  I 
StCHtlS  / 


21-01  LAFAVETTE.  PATERSON  15,  NEW  JERSEY 


OWN 

Your  Own 
Business 


{$5  per  hour 


Clean  and   Mothproof  rugs 
and    upholstery   "in  tiie 
tiiiiiR-."    ollici',  iii.siitntion. 
11    now  I'uipln.Ncd   you  can 
Opel ;i te  in  ,spa,ie  time  and 
liiiilii  a  penuaiient  lull-time 
liii^incss.  Alert  dealers  can 
mo^s  $5  hnurlv  prolit  on  own 
■  .srnire   plii.s   V.'>   on  EACH 
HI.  \V.-  Ioc;illv  fijilii  an.i  assist 
u  in  l<-;i  III-  i|inrkl\  r-^i a t il i shed. 

DURACLEAN  cleans  hy  ahsi.iption. 
No  scrubbing,  soaking  or  shrinkage. 
J)irt  and  grease  vanish.  .  matted  pile 
olors  revive.  Furnishings 
\  ^v.'A\\\  same  day. 
DURAPROOF  make.s  fabrics  resistant 
rii  iNorhs  and  carpet  beetles.  Your 
s.  i  vii  .-  lia' lird  by  an  Infernalional 
Mnn.y  r.ack  t;  Year  Wananty. 
We  luinish  rn(ni;4li  nmlciiiil  to  return 
your  toial  invi-srnirnt.  i:asv  Terms. 
Send  Inr  FREE  iMmklct  TODAY. 

DURACLEAN  CO., 

Duraclean  BIdy.,  5-192  Deerfield.  III. 
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..pAy„  ,  DIRECT  from 
>YOU  p|.flY"S     P°  lou!^ — 

M  D(J«n  Parmcnt  S  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED,  or  youi 
AsUIII.M      f  monevback!NOWyouc.„saveuploSO% 

$—  1    by  direct  purchase  Irom  A  merica  s  leading 

1t\9"         C    dislribulor   ol   lamous   genuine  ITALIAN 
Tmonlh  I'  ACCORDIONS  TRADE-INS  ACCEPTED, 
MAIl  COUPON  TODAY  •World'slargest  Selection 


SI  A. 


ACCORDION  MANUFACTURERS  &  WHOLESALERS  OUTLET 

2003  West  Chicago  Ava.    Dmpt.         Chicago  23,  III. 


ARTHRITIS-RHEUMATISM 
VITAL  FACTS  EXPLAINED 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK 

How  crippling  delorinities  may  be  avoided.  This  amazing 
FREE  BOOK  explains  why  ordinary  methods  give  only 
temporary  relief — if  that.  Describes  a  drutiless  method 
of  treatment  successfully  applied  in  thousands  of  cases. 
Write  for  this  44-paKe  FREE  HOOK  todav.  No  oblif,'ation. 
BALL  CLINIC,  DEPT.  560  Excelsior  Springs.  Mo. 


PRICES  SLASHED  AGAINI 


Genuine 
GABARDINE 


DRESS  PANTS 


Save  half  what  you'd  pay 
elsewhere!   Order  2  pairs  — 
save  Ktlll  more  —  pet  $2.50 
belt  Free!    Hard  finish. 
Holds  crease.  Retains  press. 
Shine  resistant.  Zipper  front. 
Roomy  pockets.    Blue,  Tan. 
Cray.  Brown,  Blue-Gray. 
Green.    WAIST:   28  to  42 
pleated  or  plain    front.  <44 
to  50,   add  50c  per  pair. ) 
SEND    NO   MONEYI     Send  n 
size,    1st.   2d  and  3rd  color  choice 
State  If   1  or  2  pairs   (belt  free  with  i 
pairs.)    Pay  postman  price  plus  smal 
postage.    Or  send  money,  save  postage 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

LINCOLN  TAILORS,  Dept.  AM -2,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE.  BIG.  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  Graduates  report 
making  substantial  incomes.  Start  and  run  your 
own  business  quickly.  Men.  women  of  all  ag'es, 
learn  easily.  Course  covers  Sales.  r*ropertv 
Manag-ement,  Appraisine-.  Loans.  Mortgages,  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class- 
rnoms  in  Ioa<ling  cities.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write   TODAY   for   free    book!    No  obliEation. 

Approved  for  World  War  II  and  Korean  Veterans 
WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  1036. 
2020  Grand  Dept.  AL  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


/BOOK/J 

yHow 


.00 

EACH 


Bred  females  for  April  delivery. 
Book  "Domestic  Mink,"  $1.00 

HARRY  SAXTON'S  JiViv^g 


FREE -TO  MEN  WHO 
WEIGH  200  LBS.  OR  MORE 

New  Burns  Martin  Spring  Catalog  shows  Ameri- 
ca's biggest  stock  of  large-size  clothing — sizes  44 
to  72.  First  quality  apparel,  designed  to  make  you 
look  slimmer  and  trimmer.  Money-back  guarantee 
with  every  item.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog,  NOW! 

BURNS  MARTIN  °'VJ,;;.',V';z"""- 

■RUPTU  REDB 

I  NO  BELTS!  NO  BULBS!  NO  STRAPS!  | 

■ Throw  oway  that  old  fashioned  harness  for- 
ever.  Get  complete  information  on  the  amoz- 
ing  Dobbs  Truss  with  NO  BELTS,  NO  BULBS, 

■ NO  STRAPS.  Now  foctory  direct.  Write  todoyi 
REGULARLY  $25        No  Cost    No  Obligation  Hi 
■  unui0^nr  f^^^  LITERATURE  H 

■Hf|95  DOBBS  TRUSS  mm" 

Direct  %M         756  S.  Broadway,  los  Angeles.  Calll. 


have  been  subjected  to  for  many  years. 

Hi-fi  changes  all  this.  The  music  is 
still  reproduced,  of  course,  but  who  will 
quarrel  with  this  when  the  sounds  ema- 
nating from  the  loudspeaker  or  speakers 
are  so  breathtakingly  close  to  the  real 
thing?  Now  you  can  hear  and  almost  feel 
the  lowest  notes  of  the  giant  organ,  sense 
the  wind  and  room  effects,  the  realism 
afforded  by  the  uncanny  rendering  of 
lip  sounds  and  the  scratch  of  the  bow 
as  it  starts  across  the  strings.  Added  to 
this  we  get  the  brilliance  and  sparkle  of 
the  highest  overtones,  which  meati  so 
much  to  music. 

But  how  does  one  get  all  this  sound 
luxury  without  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money?  One  way  is  by  carefully  select- 
ing one  of  the  new  packaged  outfits  be- 
ing offered  by  certain  well-known  man- 
ufacturers. As  we've  said,  some  of  this 
equipment  is  very  good  and  represents 
excellent  value.  Another  way  is  to  build 
your  own  system,  using  components 
which  can  be  hooked  up  by  anyone  who 
knows  how  to  plug  a  light  cord  into  a 
wall  outlet. 

This  is  the  economical  way  of  doing 
it,  and  the  way  that  has  proved  itself  by 
the  superb  results  it  is  giving  to  so  many 
people.  Another  advantage  is  its  flexi- 
bility, making  it  possible  for  you  to 
start  with  the  kind  of  outfit  you  want 
most,  adding  to  it  as  you  feel  your  way 
or  acquire  the  means  to  get  additional 
equipment.  For  example,  if  you  decide 
that  your  primary  interest  is  phono- 
graph records,  you  will  need  three 
things:  a  speaker,  an  amplifier  and  a  rec- 
ord player.  If  you  are  more  interested 
in  getting  the  most  out  of  radio  pro- 
grams you  will  need  a  speaker,  an  ampli- 
fier and  a  tuner.  W  hichever  vou  choose 


WHAT'S  THIS  HI-FI? 

—  (Continued  from  page  27)  — 


first  will  almost  certainly  be  augmented 
eventually  with  the  component  that  will 
make  it  an  all-purpose  outfit.  The  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  that  the  speaker  and 
amplifier  are  common  to  both  sets,  and 
it  doesn't  cost  much  more  to  get  a  tuner 
or  a  record  player,  whichever  one  you 
lack. 

In  all  big  cities  and  in  a  surprising 
number  of  smaller  communities,  you 
can  find  an  ingenious  way  of  helping 
you  make  up  your  mind  about  the  equip- 
ment. Sound  or  audio  rooms  are  main- 
tained by  many  dealers  and  radio-part 
suppliers  for  the  express  purpose  of  per- 
mitting you  to  compare  various  loud- 
speakers, tuners,  amplifiers,  pickups  and 
record  changers  or  turntables.  Quick- 
switching  arrangements  are  often  pro- 
vided so  that  tests  of  different  combina- 
tions can  be  made  with  a  minimum  of 
fuss  and  bother.  In  most  cases  you  are 
more  than  welcome  and  can  come  back 
as  often  as  you  wish,  eavesdropping  if 
you  like,  while  another  audiophile  or 
hi-fi  addict  tries  to  determine  what  is 
most  pleasing  to  him.  You  need  not  visit 
the  nearest  "Audiotorium"  with  any- 
thing special  on  your  mind  except  your 
budget.  You'll  be  confronted  b>'  a  daz- 
zling array  of  businesslike  equipment 
and  will  soon  find  your  way  around, 
guided  more  than  likely  by  a  friendly 
enthusiast  who  is  also  visiting. 

The  next  thing  that  will  strike  you, 
perhaps,  is  the  notion  that  various  loud- 
speakers have  their  own  rather  distinc- 
tive personalities.  This  is  not  your  im- 
agination working  overtime,  because 
they  do  differ  just  as  do  individual 
voices,  instruments,  orchestras  and  even 
concert  halls.  Listen  carefully  since  each 
speaker,  as  one  expert  likes  to  put  it,  has 


"Come  quick  — our  teacher  is  parked  next  to  a  hydrant.' 
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the  faculty  of  placing  you  in  "Row  A" 
or,  perhaps,  "Row  H."  Some  seem  to 
place  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  left 
or  right  of  the  orchestra,  according  to 
whether  they  emphasize  strings  or 
basses,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  may  be 
well  to  say  at  tiiis  point  that  the  sound 
of  speakers  is  considerably  affected  by 
their  enclosures,  as  well  as  by  the  size 
and  type  of  room  in  which  they're 
placed.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  new  hi-fidelity  techniques.  Com- 
ponents are  often  separated  and  the 
speakers  can  be  placed  where  they  will 
sound  best,  while  the  rest  of  the  equip- 
ment lies  conveniently  to  hand  near  a 
favorite  chair. 

Loudspeakers  vary  in  type,  size  and 
cost.  Some  are  even  called  speaker  sys- 
teiiis,  since  they  are  made  up  of  two  or 
more  units,  each  one  handling  only  a 
portion  of  the  sound  spectrum.  This  is 
done  because  cleaner  reproduction  re- 
sults when  any  single  unit  is  not  asked 
to  vibrate  slowly  for  the  low  notes  and 
rapidly  for  the  high  notes  at  the  same 
time.  A  further  complication  is  the  fact 
that  a  vibrating  element  must  travel  a 
longer  distance  for  tlie  low  than  for  the 
high  frequencies.  As  you  can  sec,  the 
old-fashioned,  single-cone  loudspeaker 
had  an  insurmountable  job  trying  to  do 
all  that  was  asked  of  it.  To  simplify 
mounting  problems,  ingenious  speaker 
designers  have  fitted  the  smaller,  high- 
frequency  "t^\■eeter"'  speaker  inside  the 
larger,  low-frequency  "woofer."  This 
is  called  a  coaxial  and  the  design  bids 
fair  to  become  the  most  acceptable  type 
for  most  people.  Some  even  have  a  third 
element,  or  speaker,  and  are  called  tri- 
axials.  Good  ones  of  this  type  are  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

In  case  you're  wondering,  the  various 
portions  of  the  sound  spectrum  are 
channeled  to  the  proper  unit  of  a  speak- 
er system  through  a  dividing  netw  ork, 
or  cross-over.  Speaker  systems  or  coax- 
ials  with  networks  that  cross  over  at 
fairly  low  frequencies  are  generally 
larger,  have  more  of  the  presence  effect 
and  are  most  expensive.  Single-cone 
speakers  should  not  be  entirely  ruled 
out,  however,  especially  the  much  im- 
proved, smaller  sizes  w  hich  arc  extreme- 
ly well  suited  for  use  at  small-room  lis- 
tening levels.  If  you'd  like  to  work  out 
a  small  hi-fi  sy^stcm  for  use  at  moderate 
sound  levels,  perhaps  in  a  den,  listen  to 
the  8-inch  W'harfedale  or  Jim  Lansing. 
Truly  fine  little  speakers  and  all  the 
more  remarkable  w  hen  \-ou  consider 
that  they  cost  not  much  more  than  $20. 
Considerably  more  in  the  w  ay  of  speak- 
ers can  be  had,  especially  w  hen  more 
volume  is  demanded,  if  you  spend  be- 
tween S45  and  %5S.  In  this  class,  you  can 
prepare  your  ears  for  positively  dazzling 
sound.  Consider  the  Stephens,  Uni- 
versity and  Jensen  12-inch  coaxials. 
Stephens  has  had  a  tremendous  amount 


of  experience  in  making  theater  systems 
and  the  results  show  up  to  advantage  in 
its  home-market  imits.  Listen  to  the 
various  makes  carefulh  ;  you  may  like 
one  more  than  the  others.  A  bit  higher 
in  price  are  some  excellent  units  by  Elec- 
tro-Voice and  Altec. 

It  can  be  pointed  out  that  the  more 
you  pay,  the  better  sound  you  get,  but 
there  is  a  point  of  diminishing  returns, 
after  which  you  get  less  and  less  for  each 
additional  dollar  you  spend.  If  you're 
feeling  affluent  you  may  like  to  con- 
sider the  amazing  15-inch  coaxials,  such 
as  the  Stephens  206AX  at  $\22;  the  Jen- 


"Dou't  let  hun  fool  you.  Tlieix's  no  such 
thing  as  a  'Be  Kind  To  Husbands  Week'!" 
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sen  530,  the  Altec,  Electro- Voice  and 
Tannoy  at  somewhat  more.  These 
speakers  are  capable  of  really  luxurious 
sound.  The  highest-priced  systems  can 
be  overlooked  by  most  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tremendous  expense,  they  re- 
quire larger  rooms  than  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  average  householder,  for 
full  effectiveness. 

Let's  imagine  that  you  have  tentative- 
1\^  selected  a  loudspeaker.  The  next  thing 
you'll  need  is  an  auiiiUfwr.  This  item 
comes  in  many  sizes,  shapes  and  powers, 
and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  prod- 
ucts turned  out  by  modern  electronic 
wizards.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  nearh' 
perfect  of  the  links  in  the  sound-repro- 
ducing chain  and  is  often  considered 
the  heart  of  the  system.  You  will  notice 
that  some  are  eiiuippcd  w  ith  a  multi- 
plicity of  knobs  while  others  have  none. 
The  knobs  are  necessary,  as  we  shall 
see,  for  they  provide  the  means  by 
which  we  can  exercise  control  over  the 
system  and  the  t>  pe  of  sound  it  puts 
forth.  The  reason  for  the  lack  of  knobs 
on  the  front  of  some  of  the  amphfiers 
is  that  these  particular  units  were  de- 
signed to  be  used  with  separate  pre- 


New  World  Trode  Boom  Offers 
Big  Profit  Opportunity  to  An\bi' 
tiousMenand  Women. Learn  how  , 
to  import  thousands  of  products 
at  low  foreign  prices  for  buyers 
in  your  locality  at  high  U.  S.  i 
prices-operate  a  worldwide  mail- 
order Import-Export  business 
from  your  home.  START  WITHOUT 
CAPITAL  or  previous  experience.  Tr.ii 

shipment  to  you  of  many  sample  iinpoils  from  'round  the  world. 
Opportunity  world  travel.  Save  on  personal  puichases  of  Clothes. 
Tools,  Gems,  Watches,  Cameras,  etc.  HIRE'S  PROOF ...  an  import 
froTn  overseas  SENT  AT  OUR  COST.  Mail  this  ad  with  25('  (coin)  and 
we'll  rush  you  this  $2  Mclson  Automatic  cigarette  lighter  to  convince 
you  of  tremendous  profits.  Send  for  your  lighter  and  full  details 
showing  how  to  learn  World  Trade  secrets  to  put  you  on  road  to 
your  own  Profitable  Home  Business.  (No  lighter  without  this  ad- 
only  one  to  a  person.)  You  can  get  details  alone  FItliE.  but  the 
lighter  is  actual  proof  of  import  values.  Either  way,  WRITE  TOOAYI 
MELUNGER  COMPANY,  Dept.  E  302,  1717  Westwood,  lot  Angelei  24,  Collf. 


No  investment,  no  experien 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cusi 
ion  coinfort  to  friends,  neigl 
bors,  co-workers.  Advanc 
commissions  to  $4.00  a  pair 
plus  Cash  Bonus.  Paid  Vaca- 
tion.  .$25.00  Reward  Offer 
Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples 
supplied  without  cost.  Write 
TODAY  for  FREE  new  7(; 
page  catalog  and  full  de- 
tails. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  536  Brockton,  Mass. 


SSEWS  lEATHER 

■  AND  TOUGH  TEXTILES 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


LIKE  A  MACHINE 


With  SPEEDY  STITCHER  Automatic 
Sewinft  Awl,  anyone  can  quickly  and 
skillfully  sew  or  repair  anything  made 
of  LEATHER,  CANVAS.  NYLON.  PLAS- 
TIC, or  other  heavy  materials.  Sews 
firm,  even  Jock-stitches  Uke  a  machine. 
Gets  Into  hard-to-reach  places.  Specially) 
made  for  heavy  duty  sew- 
inR  on  LUGGAGE.  FOOT- 
WEAR. RUGS.  AWNINGS. 
SAILS,  SADDLERY.- 
HOL3TERY.  OVER-ALLS. 
AUTO-TOPS,  SPORTS 
GEAR,  and  other  tough 
sewing  Jobs.  Here's  the 
handleefc  tool  you'll  ever 
own.  Will  save  you  many 
times  Its  small  cost.  Comes 
ready  for  Instant  use  .  .  - 
complete  with  bobbin  of  waxed  thread  and  3  differ- 
ent types  of  diamond-pointed  needles.  Easy-to-follow 
directions  will  make  you  an  expert  In  minutes.  Extra 
needles  and  waxed-thread  always  available.  Save  money, 
send  $1.98  for  postpaid  delivery.  If  C.O.D..  $1.98  plus 
postage.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

SPORTSMAN'S  POST 

366  Madison  Ave..  Dept.  A  153,  N«w  York  17 


EARN  BIG 
MONEY 


HOME  1 

•  IN  SPARE  TIME  | 

•  NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 


It's  new!  Ama:in£l  At  last.  Ihc  secret  of 
tiowin£  miniature  (MING)  trees  can  be 
(Ours  Fua  CROWN.  d«arl  trees  —  onlf 
a  tew  inches  tiigh.  Beautiful  miniature 
tir.  orange,  oah,  Climese.elm,  peach, 
pme.  C(piess— an»  Kmll'  «ll  BLOOM  ani 
e«en  BEAR  FRUII.  All  perlecl  liealth| 
specimens  — but  miniature  in  size!  Make 
costly  home  decorations  and  eipensive 
centerpieces.  ISOLO  rOR  OVER  tl.SOl 
EACH  )  Big  demand.  Costs  only  pennies- 
takes  only  minutes  per  aeek.  IT'S  EAS<i 
Fun'  A  new  lascinatme  hobby  — a  ne» 
fabulous       business.  Send  tor  tree  secret 
plan  details  and  real  seed. 

HELP  US  FILL  HUGE  DEMAND! 

These  trees  are  beine  demanileil  by  STORES 
CLUBS  •  HOTELS  •  FLORISTS  •  HOUSEWIVES  •  INTERIOR 
DECORATORS  •  COLLECTORS  •  HOBBYISTS  — A  Bit  Money 
Opportunity  FOR  YOU. 


GENUINE  SEED  AND  PLAN! 


j  NATIONAL  NURSERIES,  Dept.  AL-2 

I  8463  S.  Van  Ness 

I  Inglewood  4,  Calif, 

j  Rush  me  FREE  plan  »nt  seed  IMMEDIATELY! 


Name- 


I 
I 

I  AdilFes$_ 

I  City  

L  
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fiecome  an 

RCCOUnTHIIT- 

Expert  Bookkeeper— C,  P.  A. 

The  demand  for  skilled  accountants — men  icho  really 
k}i<iw  their  Inisiiiess — is  increasing.  National  and  state 
legislation  is  requiring  of  business  much  more  in  the 
svay  of  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
Organization,  Management,  Finance.  Men  who  prove 
their  qualifications  in  this  important  field  are  pro- 
moted to  responsible  executive  positions. 

FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON 

Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary.  We  train  you 
from  ground  up,  or  according  to  your  individual 
needs.  Low  cost;  easy  terms. 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  lines  below  for /rte 
Sample  Lesson  and  48-page  book  describing  the 
LaSalle  accountancy  training  and  the  opportunities 
in  this  highly  profitable  field. 

lACAIir  E'O'ENSION  UNIVERSITY 
LnOnLLL  /]  GovieAfM*ule*tce  9*uiUutia*i 
417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.  2361H.  Chicago  5,  III. 


Name  

Adiliess  

City  Zone.  . .  .Slate. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs, 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


ir   iii,>i..r.    Mr.tiir   cmiplInK  In- 
.1.  Sliinlfss  sli.ift.  1  "  Inlel:  3:i " 
DOES    NOT  CLOG    OR  RUST: 


Kl  il 


Id   5l>i'l  M()NI:V 
ANTEE.    CoiiUlfUK.-il    I'liinp.-,  nni 
rumps  in  all  sizes. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

Bell o  IVIo.id   56.   N.  J. 


LOOSE  DENTAL  PLATES 

RELINED  AND  TIGHTENED  AT  HOME  $1.00 

NEWLY  IMPROVED  DENDEX  HEMNEIt.  a 
plastic,  builds  up  (rctits)  loose  upper  and 
lower  dentures.  Really  m.ikes  them  hi  as 
they  should  without  usiiit;  powder.  Easily 
applied.  No  heatinK  rct|uircd.  Brush  it  on 
and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets.  It  ad- 
heres to  the  plates  only  and  makes  a 
Comfortable,  smoi>th  ;ii>d  durable  surface 
that  can  be  washed  and  scrubbed.  Each 
application  lasts  for  months.  Not 


tral  pink  color 
sold  in  stores 
Send    $t    plus    IOC  handlir 

Charges  extra  on  C.O.D.  ordci 


Ubb( 


Ne 


Sold  on   MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  Not 
Proved    by    1 5    years    of  Consumer 
harge    (stamps    or  c 


DENDEX  COMPANY,  Dept.  51-D 
2024  West  6th  Street  •  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


40  ACRE  GOVERNMENT 
OIL  LEASES-$100 

You  do  no  drilling,  pay  no  ta/es,  may  realize  a 
king-size  profif  without  eve-  leaving  home.  Write 
for  free  mop  and  literature. 

American  Oil  Scouts,  Dept.  I,  7321  Beverly  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 


HYPNOTIS 

Be  Popular      Amaze  Entertain 

Ijearii  to  apply  llyiniotisiu  and  AutosURKestion  in  short 
time  by  triiiiiiiis  al  hnmv.  wifli  GUAKAN'TKIOD  lii:- 
tft^r/t'S  — UOiN'T  l)Kr,AY.  Write  to  Amcrii-a'.s  oliiost. 
most  famous  ilypnotic  scliool  for  t'lco  inturmalioii  —  now 
—  today.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper, 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  HYPNOLOGY 

Dept.  482,  120  Central  Park  South,  N.  Y.  19,  N.  Y. 


In  series  of  DOCTORS' TESTS 

HEMORRHOIDS' 


OF 


PAIN  RELIEVED! 


NEW  STAINLESS 
FORM  now  ALSO 
AVAILABLE! 


Ill  90^;.  of  cases 
of  simple  piles — 
tested  by  doctors 
—  amazing  Pazo 
Ointment  stopped  bleeding,  re- 
duced swelling,  healed  cracking... 
WITHOUT  SURGERY!  Pain  was 
stopped  or  materially  reduced. 
Pazo  acts  to  soothe,  relieve  itching 
instunthj.  In  tubes,  also  modern 
Suppositories.  Get  Pazo®  at  drug- 
gists for  wonderful  fast  relief. 


ainplifiers,  or  timers  incorporating  the 
needed  controls.  Sometimes  this  design 
cases  the  problem  of  building  in  or  tuck- 
ing away  the  various  units. 

Amplifiers  come  in  various  powers 
or  wattages.  For  hi-fi  work  nothing  less 
than  10  watts  is  at  all  adequate.  This  isn't 
because  v\  c  need  that  much  power  all 
the  time,  but  because  momentary  peaks 
occur  in  music  which  require  much 
greater  power  than  do  ordinar\'  pas- 
sages. The  amplifier  must  be  capable  of 
handling  tliese  peaks  witli  a  minimum  of 
distortion,  preferably  less  than  2  percent. 
Let's  get  back  to  the  controls.  Notice 
those  marked  "Bass"  and  "Treble."  With 
these  we  can  increase  or  decrease  the 
strength  of  the  low  or  high  frequencies 
to  make  up,  perhaps,  for  speaker  and  en- 
closure deficiencies,  special  qualities  of 
the  listening  room  or  even  to  compen- 
sate for  defects  in  our  own  hearing!  An- 
other control  may  be  marked  "Selector." 
Since  we  may  intend  to  have  both  a 
radio  tuner  and  a  phonograph  connected 
to  the  amplifier,  this  knob  permits  a 
choice  of  cither. 

Most  amplifiers  have  inputs  also  for 
tape-recorders  and  sometimes  for  micro- 
phones.The  Selector  knob  is  occasional!)' 
used  also  for  choosing  the  special  com- 
pensation circuits  required  for  the  vari- 
ous makes  of  records.  Prior  to  1954  most 
record  companies  cut  their  records  ac- 
cording to  their  own  special  notions, 
prc-emphasizing  the  treble  and  varying 
the  strength  of  the  bass.  Happily,  mod- 
ern records,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
being  cut  using  the  .same  "curve,"  a 
standard  established  by  the  Record  In- 
dustr\'  Association.  However,  older  rec- 
ords can  easily  be  played  back  with  the 
proper  curve,  using  either  the  Selector 
knob  or,  perhaps,  the  t\\  o  knobs  marked 
"Turnover"  and  "Rollotf."  A  chart  is 
always  provided  with  the  amplifier  to 
mak'c  the  proper  selection  eas>". 


Still  another  control  is  the  one  marked 
"Volume"  or  "Loudness."  The  Volume 
control  should  be  familiar  but  you  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  when  the  am- 
plifier is  equipped  with  a  loudness  con- 
trol it  will  compensate  automatically  for 
the  reduced  sensitivity  of  the  ear  at  both 
ends  of  the  sound  spectrum  when  the 
volume  is  turned  down. 

To  make  the  picture  complete  we 
might  mention  that  some  amplifiers 
boast  individual  sound-level  controls 
for  each  input,  minimizing  unnecessary 
adjustments  of  the  volume  control. 
Some  sport  a  new  gimmick,  a  damping 
factor  control,  to  improve  the  character- 
istics of  the  speaker.  Finally,  one  maker, 
Scott,  has  developed  what  he  calls  a 
"D>  naural "  noise  suppressor  which 
simply  has  to  be  heard  to  be  believed. 
This  device  makes  c\  en  the  noisiest  old 
records  tolerable. 

After  all  this,  how  much  should  you 
spend?  Do  you  want  a  modest  system? 
Look  at  the  low-priced  Bell,  Bogen  and 
Grommes  amplifiers,  §40  to  $55,  %vith 
built-in  pre-aniplifier  and  controls.  That 
prc-amplifier  is  needed  to  beef  up  the 
output  of  the  widely  used  magnetic 
pickup  cartridges  w  hen  pla\  ing  records. 
There  is  a  %5Q  Pilot  job,  w  ithout  con- 
trols, that  is  quite  a  buy,  but  this  must 
be  used  with  a  separate  control  section. 
Pilot  also  makes  a  good  one  with  con- 
trols for  which  you  need  plunk  down 
only  §70.  Just  under  §100  are  some  of 
the  finest  amplifiers  \"OU  could  wish  for, 
in  various  styles,  shapes  and  sizes.  These 
will  vary  from  10  to  20  watts  and  will 
contain  all  the  refinements  a  man  could 
want.  Check  the  Scott  99A,  Bell  2200, 
Bogcn  DB20,  G.  E.  Al-.iOO  with  separate 
control  system,  Brocincr  iMark  12,  Leak 
"Point  One,"  New  comb  and  a  host  of 
otlicrs.  The>''re  all  good  and  >'our  prob- 
lem will  be  reduced  to  deciding  w  hich  is 
most  convenient  for  vou.  For  a  few  dol- 


''Now  what  did  we.  do  wroiis'?" 
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hirs  more  the  Bogen  DB20DF  may  be 
had  with  damping  factor  control.  If 
you've  had  a  w  indfall  recently  you  may 
\\  ant  to  consider  the  superb  larger  out- 
fits made  by  Scott,  Fisher,  Fairchild  and 
Macintosh.  These  are  really  plush  items, 
cost  a  lot,  are  worth  every  penny,  but 
as  w  ith  expensive  speakers,  give  you  less 
for  each  dollar  than  the  less  fancy  equip- 
ment. 

The  selection  of  a  tuner,  if  you  need 
one,  should  be  easy.  Some  have  controls 
and  phono-pre-amplifiers,  enabling  you 
to  use  simpler,  tuck-away  amplifiers. 
Some  arc  for  AiM  broadcasts,  some  FiM 
and  some  for  both.  Prices  vary  from 
about  $60  upwards.  Have  a  look  at  Bell, 
Pilot,  Bogen  in  the  lo\\er  ranges  and 
the  same  makes  plus  Scott,  Browning, 
Fisher,  National,  in  the  higher  brackets. 
Some  permit  tuning  in  both  AM  and 
FM  broadcasts  simultaneously,  for  what 
is  called  binaural  listening.  Of  course, 
only  special  binaural  radio  programs  can 
be  listened  to  in  this  \\  ay  and  the  sound 
must  be  channeled  through  individual 
amplifiers  and  speakers.  As  in  stereo 
photography,  the  illusion  of  depth  and 
spaciousness  is  amazing. 

If  you're  like  most  music  lovers  >'ou 
undoubtedly  have  a  special  spot  reserved 
in  your  heart  for  the  phon()graph.  Per- 
haps no  invention  or  device  tops  the 
phonograph  in  its  ability  to  furnish 
thousands  of  hours  of  pleasure  to  people 
in  every  walk  of  life,  even  when,  per- 
force, they  must  live  far  from  the 
world's  cultural  centers.  You  may  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  neither  Edison 
nor  any  of  the  other  men  w  ho  claimed 
priority  in  the  matter  of  this  historic 
invention  had  any  idea,  originally,  of  its 
potential  use  as  an  instrument  of  pleas- 
ure. It  was  mainly  thought  of  as  a  busi- 
ness or  secretarial  device  and  it  was  not 
until  at  least  ten  years  later  that  it  slowly 
da\\  ned  on  people  that  it  w  as  fun  to 
make  and  play  back  records  of  sounds 
for  their  own  sake.  The  next  fifty  j'ears 
brought  forth  little  that  was  permanent, 
technically  speaking,  other  than  the  no- 
tion that  Berliner's  flat  disk  was  better 
than  the  cylinder  and  that  diamond  was 
the  best  material  to  use  in  fashioning  the 
stylus  or  "needle,"  as  many  called  it. 

If  you  really  want  a  bargain  >  ou  can 
choose  one  of  the  single  record  players 
made  by  Collaro  or  Garrard,  both 
British.  The.se  may  be  bought  for  about 
$35,  complete  with  G.  E.  magnetic  dual 
.stylus  cartridge.  However,  heed  this  bit 
of  extra  advice.  Replace  the  stylus  as- 
sembly immediately  with  one  contain- 
ing a  diamond  for  long-playing  records. 
This  inx'olves  an  extra  expenditure  of 
from  $12  to  about  $18,  depending  on 
where  you  buy  it,  but  you  will  be  as- 
sured of  long,  trouble-free  service,  with 
a  maximum  of  protection  for  your  pre- 
cious and  costly  records.  If  you  prefer  a 
record  changer,  you  can  frequently  find 


one  sold  at  close-out  prices.  Of  course 
you  may  prefer  the  always  more  auto- 
matic "current"  models  at  from  about 
$45  to  $70. 

A  really  deluxe  treatment  involves 
the  choice  of  a  heavy,  well-balanced 
turntable,  with  separate  pickup  arm  and 
cartridge.  Your  choice  is  directed  to 
Rek-O-Kut  for  their  excellent  turn- 
tables at  from  $60  up  and  also  to  the 
Presto  units.  This  type  of  equipment  is 
favored  by  those  in  the  know  and  will 
be  well  worth'  your  while,  particularly 
if  you're  contemplating  a  long-term  in- 
vestment. Distortion  will  be  held  to  a 
minimum  and  a  good  turntable  is  kind 
to  your  records.  The  same  thing  can  be 
said  of  a  well-made  pickup  arm.  The 
Livingston  is  fine  at  about  $17  but  the 
General  Electric  at  $31  is  popular  with 
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many.  The  G.E.  dual  stylus  magnetic 
cartridge  is  undoubtedly  the  most  re- 
markable value  in  the  hi-fi  and  has  done 
more  to  popularize  the  hobby  than  any 
other  unit.  Although  the  price  is  low, 
about  $6  with  sapphire  stylus  and  $23 
with  LP  diamond,  the  quality  is  very 
high.  Other  cartridges  are  made,  con- 
siderably more  expensive,  and  great  ar- 
guments rage  in  the  ranks  of  audiophiles 
over  their  relative  merits.  Each  has  its 
loyal  adherents.  Look  at  and  listen  to, 
if  you  will,  the  Pickering,  Audaz  and 
Fairchild.  It  can  be  stated  that  all  will 
give  outstanding'y  beautiful  perform- 
ance, particularly  if  mated  to  the  arms 
designed  for  them,  and  if  the  rest  of 
your  equipment  is  all  it  should  be. 

Little  has  been  said  of  cabinets  and 
speaker  enclosures.  This  is  not  because 
they"  are  not  important  but  because  they 
are  supplied  in  limitless  variety,  and  be- 
sides you  may  wish  to  follow  the  fashion 
by  building  in  the  equipment  of  your 
choice.  Component  manufacturers  will 
gladly  help  by  supplying  all  the  techni- 
cal details  you  will  need.  Even  do-it- 
N'ourself  kits  are  obtainable  to  suit  every 
need  and  purse. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  hi-fi 
hobby  has  grown  to  such  dimensions 
that  its  adherents,  music  lovers  surely, 
are  spending  at  the  rate  of  $200,000,000 
annually.  Since  most  of  those  who  have 
been  gathered  to  the  fold  spend  an  aver- 
age of  $200  each  for  their  rigs,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  a  lot  of  good  nuisic  has 
been  spreading  around.  the  end 
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IS  TIME  RUNNING  OUT  FOR  AFRICA? 

 (Conliniied  from  l»age  IS)  


Pciping— the  Orient  first,  Europe  later. 
This  might  be  called  the  back-door  pol- 
icy of  coinnuinist  global  strategy,  a  pol- 
ic\'  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  to 
understand  the  importance  of  Africa  in 
the  Kremlin's  plans.  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  are  the  front  door 
of  \\orld  capitalism.  By  1923,  the  Soviet 
strategists  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  a 
front-door  entrance.  A  frontal  assault 
on  the  citadels  of  world  capitalism  was 
ruled  out  as  too  great  a  risk.  How  this 
change  of  strategy  affects  communist 
plans  in  Africa  we  shall  see  presently; 
but  first  we  must  consider  its  successful 
application  to  Asia. 

In  1923,  Lenin  wrote:  'in  the  last 
anah'sis,  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
v\  ill  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia, India,  and  China,  etc.,  constitute  the 
overv\  helming  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  globe.  And  it  is  preciseh- 
this  majority  of  the  population  that, 
during  the  past  few  years,  has  been 
drawn  into  the  struggle  for  its  emanci- 
pation with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  shadow  of  doubt  what  the  final 
outcome  of  the  world  struggle  will  be. 
In  this  sense,  the  final  victory  of  social- 
ism is  fully  and  absolutely  assured." 
(Lenin's  Selected  U^orks,  International 
Publishers,  New  York,  1943,  Vol.  IX, 
page  400)  To  this  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  the  Kremlin  would 
like  to  add  Africa's  160,000,000. 

Implicit  in  Lenin's  strategy  of  giving 
first  attention  to  China  and  the  Far  East 
were  five  major  considerations,  all  of 
which  are  pertinent  in  estimating  the 
Kremlin's  plans  for  Africa: 

( 1 )  Communist  strategy  for  the  over- 
throw of  capitalism  is  global  in  scope. 


(2)  Communist  strategy  is  a  strategy 
of  manpow  er  aiming  at  the  capture  of 
"the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  globe"  before  attack- 
ing the  centers  of  capitalist  power  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

( 3 )  Communist  strateg\'  is  one  of 
encirclement:  strike  the  periphery  of 
imperialism  before  engaging  the  strong- 
holds; harass  and  defeat  imperialism  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America— a  truly 
global  encirclement. 

(4)  Communist  strategy  is  a  war  of 
attrition  —  continual  slight  impairments 
of  capitalist  power;  cut  off  the  sources 
of  indispensable  raw  materials;  strike  at 
the  rear  of  imperialism,  i.e.,  in  the  colo- 
nies and  the  dependencies. 

(5)  Communist  strategy  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  capitalist  pow  ers 
w  ill  not  risk  a  global  war  over  Korea, 
Indo-China,  Malaya,  Iran,  Tunisia, 
Kcn\'a,  Guatemala,  or  any  of  a  score 
of  other  outposts  of  the  so-called  free 
world's  interests. 

This  program  was  not  something 
laimched  by  Lenin  and  then  forgotten 
b\'  his  successors.  In  1949,  Malenkov  re- 
called Lenin's  words  and  reiterated  the 
polic>'  underlying  them.  In  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Moscow  celebration  of 
the  32nd  anniversar\'  of  the  October 
Revolution,  Malenkov  said:  "In  1923 
Lenin  said  that  the  issue  of  the  world 
struggle  between  capitalism  and  ct)m- 
munisni  depends,  in  the  final  anah  sis, 
on  the  fact  that  Russia,  India,  and  China 
constitute  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  w  orld  and  that 
this  majority  was  being  drawn  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  into  the  struggle 
for  its  liberation.  \Vith  the  victor>'  of 
the  Chinese  people  the  People's  Democ- 


racies in  Europe  and  Asia,  together 
with  the  Soviet  Socialist  power,  em- 
brace a  population  of  approximately 
800,000,000."  (Pravdci,  November  7, 
1949) 

American  foreign  policy,  by  ignoring 
the  clear  Soviet  warnings  witii  respect 
to  China,  was  not  simply  bankrupt;  it 
was  destructive  of  national  securit>  to 
a  degree  not  yet  measurable.  The  period 
1940-50  was  the  decisive  decade  for 
the  United  States  in  China.  During 
those  fateful  years,  the  State  Depart- 
ment erred  at  almost  every  point  pos- 
sible. The  guiltless  among  our  diplo- 
mats w  ere  so  oriented  in  their  thinking 
tow  ard  Western  Europe  and  its  defense, 
first  against  the  nazis  and  then  against 
the  bolsheviks,  that  the)-  ignored  the 
crucial  question  of  the  outposts  of 
European  imperialism.  Except  for  token 
support,  they  left  America's  friends  in 
China  to  fend  for  themselves.  During 
that  same  decisive  decade,  other— and 
not  guiltless— American  diplomats  and 
propagandists,  in  their  determination  to 
let  China  fall  to  the  communists,  car- 
ried out  the  most  thorough  campaign  of 
character  assassination  in  the  histor\'  of 
the  world  against  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  L^nited  States  now  faces  another 
decisive  decade  with  respect  to  the  fate 
of  Africa.  \\\\\  the  State  Department 
err  in  Africa  as  it  did  in  Asia?  The 
Kremlin  would  like  nothing  better  than 
for  American  foreign  policy  to  con- 
tinue on  its  predominanth*  I'uropean- 
minded  way  w  hile  Moscow  pursues  its 
strategy  of  global  encirclement. 

"Down  with  colonialism"  has  been 
one  of  the  major  battle  cries  of  inter- 
national communism  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  means  tiiat  Africa  has  loomed 
large  in  communist  plans  for  more  than 
thirt\'  \  ears.  But,  since  the  amazing 
communist  successes  in  i\sia,  the  proc- 
ess of  communist  infiltration  of  Africa 
has  been  greatly  accelerated. 

To  understand  the  ignorance  of  Afri- 
ca in  the  communist  scheme  of  things, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  at  least  a  brief 
look  at  the  autiioritatixe  pronounce- 
ments of  communist  leailers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  colonialism. 

In  1927,  Stalin  w  rote  on  "The  Inter- 
national Character  of  the  October  Rev- 
olution," as  follows:  "The  October 
Revolution  has  shaken  imperialism  not 
only  in  the  centers  of  its  domination, 
not  only  in  the  'mother  countries.'  It 
has  also  struck  blows  at  the  rear  of 
imperialism,  its  periphery,  having  un- 
dermined the  rule  of  imperialism  in  the 
cok)nial  and  dependent  countries.  .  .  . 
The  proletariat  cannot  emancipate  it- 
self without  emancipating  the  oppressed 
nations.  .  .  .  The  October  Revolution 
has  ushered  in  a  new  era,  the  era  of 
colonial  revolutions  which  are  being 
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conducted  in  the  oppressed  countries 
of  the  world  in  alliance  witii  the  prole- 
tariat and  tinder  the  leadership  of  the 
proletariat.  .  .  .  The  era  of  undisturbed 
exploitation  and  oppression  of  the  colo- 
nics and  dependent  countries  Ihts  passed 
away.  The  era  of  revolutions  for  eman- 
cipation in  the  colonies  and  dependent 
countries,  the  era  of  its  hegemony  in  the 
revolution,  has  hefiiin.^'  (Italics  in  origi- 
nal; Stalin's  Problems  of  Levinisiu, 
Moscow,  1940,  pages  199-201) 

Whatever  upheavals  occur  in  Africa, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  AIos- 
cow  has  a  finger  in  the  pie.  To  change 
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th.e  figure,  it  is  axiomatic  that  commu- 
nist revolutionary  activity  around  the 
world  is  engineered  from  the  Kremlin. 
iMarxist-Leninist  theory  di)cs  not  allow 
for  spontaneity  of  action. 

As  long  ago  as  January  25,  1926,  the 
ruler  of  the  worldw  ide  communist  con- 
spiracy, Joseph  Stalin,  was  as  explicit 
and  emphatic  as  \\  ords  permitted  on  the 
subject  of  where  the  center  of  the  plot 
to  conquer  the  world  lies.  In  his  book, 
Froblems  of  Leninis?//,  Stalin  asked 
rhetorically:  "For  what  else  is  our  coun- 
try, if  not  the  base  of  the  world  revo- 
lution?" 

In  other  words,  Stalin  said  that  the 
Kremlin  is  the  planning  base  for  all  the 
activities  and  operations  of  the  com- 
munist conspiracy  which  reach  out  to 
touch  the  farthest  lands  of  the  world. 
Every  detail  of  conquest,  espionage  or 
propaganda  is  initiated  at  the  center  and 
from  there  is  transmitted  to  its  agents 
on  the  spoi:. 

Behind  the  communist  conquest  of 
China  lay  a  three-fold  ruse:  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  sleeping  giant  from  West- 
ern imperialism,  agrarian  reform,  and 
opposition  to  one-party  rule  and  the 
consequent  corruption  of  Chiang's  gov- 


ernment. The  ruse  worked;  even  though 
Slav  imperialism  took  the  place  of 
Western  imperialism,  agrarian  reform 
was  a  mere  camouflage  for  a  new  slav- 
ery, the  one-party  rule  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  was  succeeded  by  the  one-party 
rule  of  the  communists,  and  Chiang's 
government  was  a  paragon  of  virtue 
compared  to  Mao's. 

Behind  the  plans  for  the  communist 
conquest  of  Africa  lies  a  four-fold  ruse: 
destroy  colonialism,  encourage  nation- 
alism, agitate  against  racism,  and  build 
labor  unions.  Under  the  guise  of  sup- 
porting these  objectives,  communist 
agents— mostly  secret  and  many  of  them 
trained  in  A^Ioscow— carry  out  the  work 
of  infiltration,  looking  toward  the  day 
of  ultimate  and  total  subjugation  of  the 
continent  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Council  on  African  Affairs, 
headed  by  Paul  Robeson,  is  an  arm  of 
Moscow  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
its  recent  pamphlets  contains  headings 
and  sub-headings  which  reveal  the  na- 
ture of  communist  propaganda  in  Afri- 
ca. Among  them,  \\c  find  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Long  Struggle  for  Land," 
"Driving  the  African  into  \Vage  Slav- 
er}'," "Rural  Slums,"  "Evils  of  Migra- 
tory Labor  Systems,"  "No  Right  to 
Organize,  No  Right  to  Strike,"  "Work- 
ers Whipped,  Kicked,  Beaten,"  "Pohce 
Terrorization,"  "Housing  Conditions," 
"Meaning  of  the  Government's  'Anti- 
Communism'  Crusade,"  and  "People's 
Victory  is  Certain."  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  nothing  in  these  phrases  to 
suggest  the  overthrow  of  existing  gov- 
ernments or  the  setting  up  of  commu- 
nist regimes.  Communist  revolutionary 
activity  is  still  in  the  propaganda  and 
infiltration  stage  in  Africa.  A  generation 
of  this  type  of  activity  preceded  the 
final  communist  conquest  of  China. 

Two  things  are  generally  overlooked 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
techniques  of  the  communist  con- 
spiracy: (I)  the  fact  that  the  commu- 
nists are  adept  at  hiding  tlieir  presence 
in  an  operation  of  infiltration;  and  (2) 
the  fact  that  the  communists  are  not 
in  a  hurry.  In  evaluating  communist 
successes  in  Africa,  these  two  facts  must 
be  kept  in  mind. 

Although  violence  has  flared  sporadi- 
cally in  many  parts  of  Africa  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  it  is  the  violence  of 
anti-colonialism,  anti-racism,  and  na- 
tionalism—not the  violence  of  commu- 
nism pure  and  simple.  Secret  communist 
agents  are  always  ready  to  aggravate 
any  violence  which  is  basically  non- 
communist  in  origin;  but  the  major 
objective  of  conununists  in  Africa  is  to 
capture  the  minds  of  the  people— for  the 
present.  This  may  mean  that  for  the 
time  being  and  perhaps  for  years  to 
come  they  want  nothing  more  than  to 
"neutralize"  the  thinking  and  attitudes 
of  the  people  on  the  question  of  the 
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struggle  between  the  communist  world 
and  the  so-called  free  countries.  The 
communist  objective  is  not  less  revo- 
lutionar\'  for  that  reason.  It  is  simply  a 
\va>'-station  on  the  revolutionary  sched- 
ule. 

In  May  of  last  year,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Jenner, 
heard  important  testimon>'  from  the 
w  ell-known  journalist,  Kent  A.  Hunter, 
on  the  "Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World 
Communism."  Mr.  Hunter's  observa- 
tions on  communist  strategy  in  Africa 
are  most  pertinent  and  deserve  careful 
consideration.  Air.  Hunter  said: 

"After  Asia,  in  the  communist  long- 
range  timetable,  is  Africa,  just  as  the 
Asian  assimilation  was  planned  by 
Borodin  in  the  early  twenties,  so  did  the 
planning  for  Operation  Africa  begin  in 

mi. 

"In  1931,  the  Lenin  Institute  in  Mos- 
cow set  up  the  plan  to  train  native  Afri- 
cans from  the  Negro  tribes  for  future 
activities  in  Africa. 

"In  1933,  the  first  African  representa- 
tives appeared  at  the  Lenin  Institute, 
and  from  that  date  on,  there  have  al- 
ways been  students  at  Moscow  from 
Liberia  and  Ethiopia,  with  representa- 
tives from  as  many  other  African  areas 
as  year-to-year  opportunities  presented 
themselves. 

"Russian  communists  had  triple  moti- 
vation for  action  against  Africa. 

"First,  the  lifeline  communication 
route  of  the  colonial  powers  is  through 
the  Mediterranean  from  Gibraltar  to 
Suez.  The  control  of  that  lifeline  from 
communist  bases  in  North  Africa  could 
prevent  transport  to  the  British,  French, 
Belgian,  Portuguese,  and  Netherlands 
industrial  areas  of  the  raw  materials 
from  their  colonies  in  either  Africa  or 


Asia.  Industrial  Europe  would  strangle 
without  a  smooth  and  uninterrupted 
seaborne  flow  of  raw  materials. 

"Second,  militarily,  communist  occu- 
pation of  North  Africa  would  place  a 
communist  ring  around  half  of  Europe 
—as  well  as  rob  France  and  Spain  and 
Italy  of  some  of  their  best  sources  of 
military  manpower. 

"Third,  Africa  is  admittedly  a  treas- 
ure house  of  minerals  and  of  other  stra- 
tegic materials  v\  ithout  which  no  Euro- 
pean power  could  make  war  against 
P.ussia.  In  this  connection  the  United 
States  draws  upon  African  sources  for 
28  strategic  raw  materials,  and  without 
them  could  not  produce  adequate  war 
materials  over  an  extended  period. 

"Communism,  as  interpreted  by 
Lenin,  has  alwa>'s  preached  against  co- 
lonialism—probably because  Russia,  as 
a  continuous  land  mass,  had  neither 
colonies  nor  the  need  of  them.  Russia, 
historically,  has  expanded  on  her  per- 
imeter, and  has  never  reached  for  a 
distant  area  without  first  acquiring  the 
intervening  land. 

"Communism,  also,  while  ultimatch' 
in  avowal  against  nationalism,  invari- 
ably stirs  colonics  into  revolutionary 
nationalism— and  then,  through  place- 
n)ent  of  leaders  among  the  revolution- 
aries, sets  up  a  communist  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  quickly  affiliates  with 
international  communism.  For  example, 
French  and  Italian  partisans  against  the 
nazis  in  \V\V  II  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  communism  in  France  and  Italy 
ever  since  V-E  Day." 

The  Moslem  world  is  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  African  picture.  The 
followers  of  the  desert  Prophet,  num- 
bering some  350  million,  constitute  the 
dominant  population  of  a  territor\' 
stretching,  without  a  break,  from  Pakis- 


tan to  Morocco.  This  mighty  Aloslem 
bloc  stands,  or  should  stand,  as  a  bul- 
wark against  communist  advances  into 
the  Near  East  and  Africa. 

Approximately  65  million  of  these 
Aloslems  are  to  be  found  in  Africa.  The 
pohtical  importance  of  this  African 
Moslem  population  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. It  is  expressed  succinctly  in 
F.  W.  Fernau's  recently  published  Mos- 
k'liis  oil  the  March,  as  follows: 

"Islam  is  not  passive  in  Africa,  but 
continues  to  work  toward  the  center  of 
the  continent,  where  it  competes  \\  ith 
the  missionaries  of  the  Christian 
churches  for  the  seventy  to  eighty  mil- 
lion Negroes  who  remain  pagan.  The 
outer  world  has  given  little  attention  to 
this  quiet  Islamic  expansion,  whose  po- 
litical importance  to  the  future  of  Afri- 
ca is  only  gradually  being  revealed.  But 
as  the  independence  movement  among 
the  colonial  peoples  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent grows,  the  fact  that  the  whole 
northern  half  of  Africa  as  far  as  the 
tropics  is  now  a  part  of  the  wider  Islamic 
world  becomes  of  growing  importance 
in  international  politics.  Although  the 
teaching  of  the  Prophet  has  often  taken 
strange  forms  among  the  Negro  popu- 
lation, the  association  \\  ith  the  centers 
of  Islamic  life  is  active  enough,  and 
the  unrest  that  has  taken  hold  of  the 
Islamic  intercontincnt  is  thus  spreading 
far  into  colonial  Africa." 

The  question  of  a  renascent  Islam  is 
brought  to  the  fore  in  Africa.  In  August 
1954,  a  historic  meeting  took  place  in 
the  holy  Moslem  city  of  Alecca.  Present 
at  this  meeting  were  Prime  Minister 
Alohammed  Ali  of  Pakistan,  King  Saud 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Prime  Alinister 
(Jamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  E,gypt.  Three 
more  important  political  figures  in  the 
whole  Moslem  world  could  not  have 
converged  on  the  cit\-  toward  \\  hich 
uncounted  millions  have  faced  in  pray- 
er for  more  than  13  centuries  and  to 
which  millions  of  them  have  )ourne\'ed 
to  kiss  the  Black  Stone  of  the  Ka'abah. 

The  three  heads  of  these  new  or  new- 
ly revitalized  Islamic  states  journeyed 
to  Alecca  to  consult  on  the  future  of 
Africa.  They  reached  an  agreement  to 
launch  an  intensive  missionary  cam- 
paign to  win  the  continent  of  Africa 
for  Islam.  According  to  an  interview  he 
gave  the  New  York  Tiiiies,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Alecca,  Premier  Nasser  of 
Egypt  said:  "I  hope  the  A\'estcrn  pow- 
ers won't  take  any  untoward  steps 
against  us  in  this  missionary  campaign, 
because  the  establishment  of  Islam  in 
Africa  will  be  a  shield  against  commu- 
nism." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
no  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Islam  and,  fur- 
ther, that  Islam,  in  its  ver\'  beginning, 
possessed  the  most  powerful  missionary 
impetus    the    v\orld    has    ever  seen. 
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Whether  the  projected  iMoslcm  mis- 
sionary campaign  achieves  its  goals  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  At  present  it  is  on 
paper  only. 
The  greatly  increased  importance  of 
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the  world's  oil  supply  and  of  \\  orld  air 
routes  has  given  to  the  Islamic  \\  orld  a 
powerful  bargaining  position  in  the 
struggle  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Atlantic-Western  bloc— to  say  noth- 


ing of  the  fact  tiiat  the  Aloslcnis  con- 
stitute one-seventh  of  the  earth's  popu- 
lation. The  danger  to  the  West  is  that 
Soviet  propaganda  may  succeed  in  the 
near  future  in  winning  the  Moslem  gov- 
ernments over  to  "neutralism."  The  dif- 
ficulties of  American  foreign  policy  in 
this  respect  are  greatly  increased  by 
Arab-Israeli  tensions.  How  to  walk  a 
diplomatic  tightrope  balancing  commit- 
ments to  Israel,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  urgent  necessity  for  a  genuine  rap- 
prochement with  the  Moslem  bloc  of 
nations,  on  the  other  hand,  will  call  for 
the  exercise  of  diplomatic  skills  such  as 
iiave  not  hitherto  characterized  the 
w  ork  of  State  Department  diplomats. 

A  veritable  rash  of  recent  books  on 
Africa  attests  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  the  issues  \\hich  revolve 
around  the  Continent  of  Colonies.  Here 
are  some  of  them,  in  addition  to  the 
Fcrnau  book  mentioned  above:  Before 
the  African  Storm,  hy  John  Cookson; 
Str Jiggle  for  Africa,  by  Vernon  Bart- 
Ictt;  Report  on  Africa,  hy  Oilcn  Meek- 
er; Africa,  Land  of  My  Fail.ters,  by  Era 
Bell  Thompson;  The  Heart  of  Africa, 
by  Alexander  Campbell;  Black  Power, 
by  Richard  Wright;  and  Through 
Malan's  Africa,  by  Robert  St.  John. 
Naturally,  these  volumes  are  of  varied 
value  and  viewpoint;  but  taken  together, 
the\'  constitute  a  clarion  call  to  Ameri- 
cans to  heed  the  vital  importance  of  the 
future  of  Africa.  the  end 
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pose  to  turn  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  into 
an  earthly  paradise  for  its  up-to-now 
impoverished  and  diseased  peasantry. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  risk 
making  it  possible  for  Eg>pt  or  any 
other  country  to  engage  in  military  ad- 
ventures at  the  price  of  both  Egy  pt's 
welfare  and  the  security  of  the  Middle 
East. 

At  this  stage  of  our  relations  M  ith 
Egypt,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have 
every  right  to  seek  the  termination  of 
the  Egyptian  blockade  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  sea  approaches  to  Israel, 
and  to  secure  the  restoration  of  tiie 
freedom  of  shipping  which  has  been 
a  cardinal  feature  of  American  policy 
since  our  own  War  of  Independence. 
It  is  quite  intolerable  that  any  go\  ern- 
ment  should  maintain  a  "blacklist"  of 
American  shippers  and  traders  w  hose 
vessels  have  called  at  Israel  ports,  and 
deny  them  the  international  right  of 
free  passage  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Next  on  our  agenda  should  be  a  pa- 
tient but  determined  attempt  to  get  to 
the  roots  of  the  tensions  between  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel  and  to  persuade 
them,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Britain 
and  Egypt,  to  remove  these  tensions 
themselves. 


At  the  present  time,  the  major  issue 
between  the  Arabs  and  Israel  is  the 
plight  of  800,000  refugees  from  Pales- 
tine. Sometimes  it  is  not  understood 
that  these  unhappy  folk  arc  the  victims 
of  a  -ivar  of  aggression  against  Israel  at 
Israel's  very  hour  of  birth,  a  war  which 
had  as  its  aim  driving  the  people  of 
Israel  into  the  sea.  iMemories  are  short 
and  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  forget 
the  facts  of  history,  even  recent  his- 
tory. We  surely  cannot  accept  a  rewrit- 
ten version  of  history,  which  makes 
the  Jews  the  villains  of  the  piece. 

But  also  we  must  not  ignore  the 
acute  problem  which  centers  in  the 
Christian  refugee  whose  condition  has 
steadily  deteriorated  or  w  ho  has  found 
as\  lum  chiefly  in  Lebanon.  And  this 
Lebanon  is  another  small  land  of  vast 
intellectual  and  spiritual  proportions. 
With  a  population  of  1,000,000,  its  gov- 
ernment is  the  only  Christian  govern- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  but  with  all 
the  freedoms  that  we  enjoy  in  the 
United  States  and  w  ith  these  freedoms 
open  to  all.  The  story  of  Lebanon, 
through  fifty  years  and  particularly 
since  complete  independence  was  estab- 
lished, is  worthy  of  presentation  in  the 
history  books  of  any  time.  Her  am- 
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bassador  in  A\'ashingt<)n,  Charles  Malik, 
who  has  been  also  Lebanon's  chief 
representative  in  the  United  Nations, 
is  a  former  President  of  tlie  General 
Assembly.  He  ranks  toda\'  among  tiie 
first  statesmen  of  the  free  nations. 

For  their  part,  the  Jews  of  Israel 
have  gathered  to  their  bosom  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  widows 
and  orphans,  destitute  and  homeless, 
aged  and  sick,  all  the  sad  remnant  of 
Hitler's  gas  chambers  and  of  commu- 
nist pogroms  in  Eastei'n  Europe.  They 
have  ransomed  tens  of  thousands  from 
North  Africa.  What  is  more,  besides 
a  haven  they  have  given  these  displaced 
persons  the  opportunity  of  productive 
life  in  a  community  of  brotherhood.  Is 
it  too  much  ro  expect  that  the  Arab 
g()\ernments  sliould  now,  and  with 
United  Nations  assistance,  do  likewise 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  Palestine  refu- 
gees, who  were  lured  awa\'  from  their 
homes  and  fields  by  promise  of  speedy 
victory  and  the  spoils  of  triumph? 

The  population  of  Israel  is  1,750,000; 
that  of  the  Arab  states  45,000,000.  The 
area  of  Israel  is  8,000  square  miles;  that 
of  the  Arab  states  nearly  3,000,000.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  beliex  e  that  tliis  tiny  minor- 
ity can  really  challenge  the  existence  of 
nations  so  mucii  \'aster  than  itself. 

In  tliis  dilemma  of  fear  and  suspicion 
between  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel, 
both  sides  hit  out  at  each  other  from 
time  to  time  angrily  but  indecisi\  ely. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  friend,  as  I  be- 
lieve America  is  entitled  to  be  regarded 
by  Arab  and  Jew  alike,  to  step  in  and 
assuage  riie  quarrel.  To  begin  with,  w  e 
may  catch  a  few  random  sideswipes,  but 
in  the  long  run  we  shall  be  respected 
for  our  intervention.  The  least  we  can 


do  is  to  sa)',  "Win'  can't  you  two  sit 
down  together  and  work  the  problem 
out  by  yourselves?" 

In  late  September  of  1954  the  an- 
nouncement that  Israel  would  release 
unconditionally  to  Arab  refugees  all 
funds  they  had  on  deposit  in  the  banks 
of  Israel  spells  out  Hope  of  Peace  across 
the  fear-darkened  sky  of  the  /Middle 
East.  The  total  amounts  to  $8,500,000. 
The  agreement,  for  it  is  that,  has  been 
concluded  by  the  Israeli  Government 
through  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission.  One-third  of  this  total 
amount  had  been  released  earlier. 

Previous  to  this  announcement  it  had 
been  said  that  accounts  should  not  be 
paid  unless  there  were  payment  by 
Arab  nations  on  property  left  by  Jews 
who  had  migrated  to  Israel.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  other  measures  of  a  concili- 
atory nature  are  to  follow. 

Immediate  reaction  from  Jt>rdan  in- 
dicated that  the  whole  situation  was 
considered  of  major  importance  in  the 
Arab  world.  Leading  Arab  newspapers 
in  Jerusalem  had  banner  headlines  on 
the  subject.  Editorial  comments  were 
critical  but  complete  reports  were  given 
—reports  that  were  eminently  fair. 

Preceding  Israel's  freeing  of  the  cash 
of  Arab  refugees,  there  was  an  Arabic- 
language  broadcast  on  the  Lsraeli  Gov- 
ernment radio.  This  was  an  interview 
with  Gideon  Rafael,  who  heads  the 
Middle  Eastern  Desk  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry.  In  addition  to  W'hat  he  said 
about  the  freeing  of  cash,  Rafael  stated 
that  Israel  would  find  a  practical  plan 
for  inter-regional  communication  across 
the  Negev  and  also  that  she  was  pre- 
pared to  grant  Jordan  facilities  in  the 
harbor  of  Haifa,  with  transit  rights  for 
goods  through  Lsraeli  territor\'. 


Let  the  free  world  pray  that  all  of 
this  sums  up  to  definite  progress  to- 
ward peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Recoiic'iliatiov  is  the  imperatixe  of 
this  troubled  but  high  hour  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Let  us  try  to  show  these  ancient 
peoples  to  whom  our  civilization  owes 
so  much  how  with  our  help,  which  in 
the  long  run  means  helping  ourselves, 
they  may  restore  the  blessed  corner  of 
God's  earth  which  they  are  privileged 
to  call  their  home. 

Take  the  Arabs  first.  The  markets  for 
their  vast  resources  of  oil  lie  in  the 
western  world.  They  cannot  possibly 
absorb  this  vast  product  by  themselves. 
But  they  are  the  beneficiaries  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  royalties 
each  year,  w  hich  fruitfullv'  invested  in 
national  development  could  make  the 
whole  Middle  East  a  land  of  comfort 
and  progress.  And  with  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  available  from  the  private  capital  of 
the  West. 

The  Middle  East  has  great  unex- 
ploited  areas  of  land  and  water,  which 
have  not  been  properly  employed  since 
Roman  days.  The  valleys  of  the  Nile, 
Tigris,  Euphrates,  Orontes  could  sup- 
port populations  many  times  larger  than 
they  now  have.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
end  the  sterile  feud  along  the  borders 
of  ancient  Palestine  and  to  cultivate 
these  Edenic  gardens  with  the  energy 
and  industry  w  hich,  in  other  times,  have 
made  the  Arab  nations  the  leaders  of 
civilization. 

As  for  Israel,  I  cannot  take  seriously 
the  view,  sometimes  too  readih'  ac- 
cepted b\'  some  Westerners,  that  she 
will  eventualh'  expand  be>  ond  the 
frontiers  achie\ed  during  her  war  of 
liberation.  But  we  must  also  see  to  it 
that  ever)'  justified  fear  of  such  aggres- 
sion is  removed. 

Israel  cannot  afford  to  make  war 
upon  her  neighbors.  She  needs  time  and 
peace  to  develop  her  economic  strength. 
Five  times  in  the  past  ten  _\'ears  I  have 
visited  Israel  and  three  times  since  1949 
I  have  visited  the  Arab  countries.  I  have 
intimate  friends  and  associations  in  all 
these  lands.  Particularly,  organizations 
with  which  I  am  connected  have  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  orphanges 
and  of  refugee  children  in  Lebanon  and 
Jordan.  Also  I  have  watched  the  amaz- 
ing economic,  industrial  and  social  de- 
\clopment  w  ithin  Israel  that  has  liter- 
ally made  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 
I  belie\c  that  Israel's  leaders  see  her 
future  not  as  an  empire,  but  as  another 
Switzerland,  small  in  area,  but  rich  in 
self-reliance,  able  to  make  her  way  in 
the  w  orld  through  development  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  thus  renewing  her 
great  ancestral  contribution  to  the 
world's  welfaie. 

We  must  never  allow  Israel  to  feel 
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5-ROOM  HOUSE 


FREIGHT  PAID 

Slightly  Higher  West  of  Missouri  River 


BUILD  IT  YOURSELF  and  SAVE! 

Aladdin  houses  are  designed  so  that  they  can  be  built  by  ANYONE.  All  the  lumber  is 
cut  to  EXACT  size  at  the  mill.  Each  piece  is  marked.  You  get  detailed  drawings  showing 
how  the  parts  fit  together.  And  the  lumber  you  get  is  top  grade — THOROUGHLY  DRY. 
No  matter  how  much  money  you  spend  you  can't  get  finer  quality.  Thousands  of  Aladdin 
houses — many  30  to  40  years  old  and  still  in  excellent  condition — are  proof  of  this. 

HOW  YOU  SAVE  UP  TO  30%  ON  LABOR-18%  ON  WASTE! 


that  she  has  been  abandoned  to  her  fate. 
Beyond  all  else  Israel  has  something 
priceless  to  offer  the  world  —  faith  in 
Resurrection.  I  do  not  believe  that  his- 
tory is  always  on  the  side  of  the  big- 
gest battalions.  Otherwise  all  our  prin- 
ciples and  values  would  long  since  have 
succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  adversity,  we  do  not  think 
of  abandoning  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who 
fought  at  our  side  in  the  most  desperate 
struggle  in  our  history.  Similarly  with 

★  ★★★★★★ 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  FRIEND 

who  ought  to  have  a  subscription  to  the 
Legion  Magazine?  If  you  send  $1.50  to- 
gether  with   his  name   and   address   to  — 

The  American  Legion  Magazine 
Circulation  Department 
700  North  Pennsylvania 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 
it   will  bring  him  a   year's  subscription. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

Israel,  whose  citizens,  then  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  were  numbered  among  our 
faithful  allies. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  doleful 
souls  who  pessimistically  think  that  the 
Arab-Israel  quarrel  is  here  to  stay  till 
doomsday.  The  history  of  the  .Middle 
East  flatly  contradicts  that  fatalistic  as- 
sumption. Turk  and  Arab  now  live 
peaceably  as  neighbors  after  centuries 
of  Ottoman  rule.  I  see  no  reason  wh>- 
Jew  and  Arab  cannot  do  the  same  after 
time  has  healed  the  rancors  and  wounds 
of  the  recent  past. 

For  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East 
we  need  the  cooperation  of  all  its 
peoples.  Next  to  the  Turks,  Israel's  ca- 
pacity for  self-defense  has  already  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  time  of  war,  and 
simple  concepts  of  geography  dictate 
her  participation  in  the  overall  alliance. 
We  can,  I  believe,  through  a  system  of 
mutual  guarantees,  eradicate  Arab  fears 
of  Israeli  "aggression."  But,  first  of  all, 
w  e  must  persuade  all  concerned  that  we 
do  mean  business,  that  we  won't  play 
favorites,  and  that  we  believe  our  rec- 
ord in  the  Middle  East  is  clean  and  fair. 

rnK  END 


THE  WITNESS 

(Continued  jrom  l>uge  13) 

fastened  them  around  the  sheriff's 
wrists,  his  movements  fast  and  compe- 
tent. 

"Let's  get  back  to  town  and  that 
Grand  Jury,"  he  said  to  Walker.  "And 
this  time  I'll  see  that  you  get  to  testify." 
He  prodded  the  sheriff  with  his  toe. 
"It's  a  good  thing  I  figured  it  out,"  he 
said  thoughtfully.  "He'd  of  had  to  kill 
me  too,  after  he'd  got  rid  of  you." 

There  was  a  look  of  wonderment  on 
his  face  as  he  stared  at  the  sheriff.  "And 
he  would  have  done  it,  too.  He  really 
would  have  done  it."  the  end 


You  don't  have  to  stop  to  measure  and  cut  Aladdin 
lumber.  That  has  been  done  by  precision  machines 
at  the  mill.  Even  if  you  hire  a  carpenter  to  help  you 
his  time  is  spent  in  BUILDING — not  measuring.  Is 
it  any  wonder  you  save  hundreds  of  dollars!  Aladdin 
was  the  first  to  originate  this  easy,  "Do-it-Yourself " 


Readi-Cut  System  of  building  49  years  ago.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Houses 
are  being  built  by  Aladdin  customers  who  save  up 
to  $20  a  day  for  every  day  they  work  on  the  iob. 
You,  too,  can  build  your  own  Aladdin  home! 


WHAT  READI-CUT  MEANS 

The  picture  below  shows  how 
each  piece  of  Aladdin  lumber  is 
cut  to  EXACT  size  at  the  mill — 
mitred  and  bevelled  for  perfect 
fit.  Aladdin  houses  are  designed 
to  meet  the  most  exacting  build- 
ing standards  in  both  construc- 
tion and  materials. 


QUALITY:  ALL  EXPOSED  LUMBER  IS 
GUARANTEED  TO  BE  CLEAR  AND  KNOTLESS 


GOOD  HOUSES  NEVER  CROW  OLD- 
ALADDIN  HOUSES  ARE  NOT  PREFABRICATED 


103  PUNS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 
WHAT  YOU  GET  when 

YOU  BUY  AN  AlADDIN  HOUSE 

•  ALL  THE  LUMBER  accuralafy  cut  loflt, 
morked  and  numbered  ready  to  erecl 
practically  without  use  of  a  sow. 


NO  DEALERS'  OR  AGENTS'  PROFITS 
IN  ALADDIN  PRICES— BUY  DIRECT! 


•  SIDING 

•  MIILWORK 

•  FLOORtNG 

•  WINDOWS 

•  DOORS 

•  TRIfM 


•  MOULDINGS 

•  HARDWARE 

•  PAINT 

•  GLASS 

•  NAILS 
ROOFING 


•  COMPLETE  DRAWINGS  ft  INSTRUCTIONS 


EXCITING  NEW  HOME  DESIGNS  FOR  1955! 
SEE  THEM  IN  THE  LATEST^  ff^ 
"O®"*  °^  ALADDIN  HOMES 

pSTHEAIiWMCa 

Vv^o^*H<«^   BAY  CITY,  MICHIGAN 
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Fhotography— Leslie  GiU 

Warwick  Vase— Museum  Silver  Shop,  Inc. 


Over  a  century  ago,  European  nobility  enjoyed  a  distinctive  beer, 
brewed  in  a  royal  castle  at  Signiaringen  by  the  renowned 

masterbrewer... Frederick  Miller.  His  superb  beer  was  of  such 
quality  that  it  was  acclaimed  throughout  the  continent. 

In  1855  with  a  rich  heritage  of  tradition  and  skill  in  brewing 
—and  an  international  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
master  brewers,  Frederick  Miller  brought  this  royal  beer  to  America. 

Today ...  as  through  these  past  100  years,  miller  high  life 
still  embodies  the  same  age-old  formula,  craftsmanship  and  art... 
the  choice  ingredients,  that  made  it  a  royal  favorite, 
and  an  American  favorite  among  those  who  enjoy  the  finer  things  in  life. 


Brewed  and  bottled  by  the  Miller  Brewing  Company  only 
. . .  and  only  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


©Miller  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 

319  DIFFERENT  STAMPS  25 


This  big  imported  collec- 
tion includes:  Giant  glider 
aviation  set  showing  real 
and  toy  gliders.  Israel 
air-post  &  ancient  coin 
set.  Fish  &  insect  life  from 
far-off  Ifni.  Sahara.  Guinea, 
Red  Cross  Flag.  Nurse  &  Blood 
Transfusion.  Jap  Antelope  <K- 
Bird,  curious  child  artwork  plus 
hundreds  of  fascinating  issues 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Altogether  319  all 
different  stamps  cataloging  $7.25 — for  only  25c 
to  introduce  our  bargain  approvals.  BONUS: 
Valuable  IMPERF.  ERROR  AND  48-Page  Stamp 
Dictionary  included  free  as  long  as  they  last. 

STAMPEX  CO. 

116-BJ  Nassau  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY] 


MONEY  MAKING 
FOR  YOU  WITHOUT  INVESTMENT! 

No  experience  needed  to  act  as  our  Local 
Dealer  forM  aster  Work  Uniform  garments. 
Every  business  concern  a  prospect.  Adver- 
tisinp  embroidered  on  garments  isa  bip  sales 
feature.  Stores  can't  compete.  You  can  easily 
cam  up  to  many  thousandsof  dollars  yearly. 
We  supply  all  Sales  Equipment  FREE.  Write 
GEO.  MASTER  GARMENT  DIV. 

350  WATER  STREET    LIGONICR,  INDIANA 


PUMP  WATER  fiJ^;/ 


Drams  Wash  Tubs.  Cellars,  Cisterns  Famous  ttl  pumps  2800  8ph,  420 
:ph.  al  75'  high  or  1600  gph.  Irom  25'  »iell.  Sturdy  ruslprool  alloy 
melal  Si»  blade  impeller,  'A"  inlel,  Vi"  outlet.  Standard  pipe 
threaded.  Uses  any  Vi  to  '/i  H  P  Motor,  Will  not  leak  or  Sp95 
Ironclad  guarantee.  Send  Chech,  M  0  ,  or  sent  COO,   O  i"  u  s 
e.  Fill  Tanks,  Oiaw  Well  Water  Heavy  duty  #8  pumps  7000  gph, 
1000  gph  ?5'  high  3000  gph  liom  25'  well,  Ruslprool  alloy  metal,  8 
blade  impeller,  I"  inlel.  1"  outlet.  Standard  pipe  thieaded  Will  not  leak 
or  clog.  Iron  clad  guarantee  Send  check,  M  O,,  or  sent  C  0,D,  J1 195 
Free  Catalogue-Gear  Pumps,  Large  Centrifugal  ' 
Pumps,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps.  Sump  Pumps, 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
swedesboroIBBnew  jersey 


hoarseness 


. . .  i.s  one  of  the  seven  common- 
est fliinger  signals  that  may 
mean  cancer... but  should  al- 
ways  mean  avisit  toyourfloclor. 

The  other  six  danger  signals  are 
—Any  sore  that  does  not  heal 
. . .  A  lump  or  thickening  In  the 
breast  or  elsewhere. .  .Unusual 
bleeding  or  discharge  ..  .Any 
change  in  a  wart  or  mole... 
IVrsistent  indigestion  or  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing ...  Any 
change  in  normal  bowel  habits. 

For  other  facts  about  cancer 
that  may  some  day  save  your 
life,  phone  the  American  Cancer 
Society  office  nearest  you.  or 
write  to  "Cancer"  —  in  care  of 
your  local  Post  Office. 

American  Cancer  Society  ' 


than  X^ecck,  himself  an  old  master  at 
forcing  hands.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
\'ceck's  expressed  intention  of  moving 
the  Browns  from  St.  Louis  to  Milwau- 
kee in  1953,  the  Braves  would  not  have 
left  Boston  that  year.  There  is  a  strong 
parallel  between  the  Milwaukee  situa- 
tion then  and  the  possibilities  in  the  Los 
Angeles  situation  now. 

Just  as  L.  A.'s  territorial  rights  are 
owned  by  the  Cubs,  Milwaukee's  were 
owned  by  the  Braves.  When  a  major 
league  club  has  territorial  rights  to  a 
minor  league  city,  no  other  major  league 
team  can  shift  to  that  city  without 
clearance  from  the  owner  of  the  club 
holding  those  rights.  On  the  surface,  this 
looks  like  absolute  control.  Actually,  it 
can  mean  anything  but,  for  if  some 
other  big  league  club  w  ants  to  move  in, 
the  controlling  owner  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  city  he  controls.  He  must  either 
pass  the  rights  over  to  the  other  team 
or  move  in  his  own  big  league  franchise. 
If  he  does  neither,  he  stands  rightfully 
accused  of  depriving  the  city  of  big 
league  status. 

In  1953,  X^eeck  placed  Lou  Perini, 
owner  of  the  Braves,  in  exactly  that  po- 
sition. Milwaukee  interests  cared  noth- 
ing about  territorial  rights.  All  they 
knew  w  as  that  they  wanted  big  league 
baseball,  that  Veeck  was  willing  to  give 
it  to  them  and  that  Perini  was  prevent- 
ing them  from  getting  it.  Two  weeks 
before  Perini  became  Milwaukee's 
knight  in  shining  armor,  he  was  so  deep 
in  the  doghouse  there  that  he  hardly 
dared  show  his  face  north  of  Chicago. 
W'liile  \^ecck  stood  in  jMilwaukce's 
wings,  tentatively  shaking  hands  with 


THE  NEW  MAJOR  LEAGUES 

 (Continued  jrom  l>age  17)  


himself,  Perini  found  himself  on  the 
stage  bathed  in  an  unhappy  spotlight 
and  figurativel)-  getting  his  brains  beaten 
out.  Badgered  by  Milw  aukee  city  offi- 
cials, castigated  by  the  local  press,  pres- 
sured by  the  town's  business  men  and 
civic  leaders,  Perini  was  backed  into  a 
corner.  He  was  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween losing  the  territory  to  Veeck  and 
the  Browns  or  moving  his  own  fran- 
cliise  into  Milwaukee  from  Boston.  He 
had  no  time  to  weigh  any  of  the  pros 
and  cons.  Practically  overnight,  he  made 
the  decision  that  pulled  National  League 
baseball  out  of  Boston.  It  was  especially 
embarrassing  for  Perini  because  Boston 
is  his  home  town.  There  are  people 
there  who  haven't  forgiven  him  yet. 

While  there  are  no  \'eecks  left  in  the 
majors  to  force  his  hand,  Wrigley  is 
certain  to  be  faced  with  a  similar  alter- 
native fairh'  soon.  Los  Angeles  has  the 
population,  the  hinterlands  and  the  geo- 
graphical location  for  big  league  base- 
ball. The  fourth  ranking  city  in  the 
nation,  it  is  a  sure  bet  for  the  majors. 
It  needs  better  park  facilities,  but  Wrig- 
ley Field,  w  here  the  Angels  play,  holds 
2  3,000  customers  and  can  be  expanded 
enough  to  meet  big  league  standards. 
While  this  arrangement  would  not  be 
ideal,  it  would  serve  the  purpose  until 
a  new  stadium  could  be  built.  And,  since 
it  would  serve,  the  possibility  of  fast- 
breaking  developments  similar  to  what 
happened  at  Milwaukee  can't  be  ruled 
out.  Whatever  happens,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  X\'riglc>'  to  keep  the  Cubs 
in  Chicago  and  iiold  territorial  rights 
to  L.A.  much  longer.  \\'hen  he  has 
to  make  a  choice,  he'll  take  Los  Angeles. 


# 

I  I  I 


"Don't  worry  about  it,  dear,  he's  old  enough  to  start  noticing  girls!" 
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liMiik  Lane,  Chicago  White  Sox 
General  Manager,  has  predicted  that 
within  the  next  three  years  both  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  will  get 
major  league  clubs  as  part  of  two  ten- 
league  teams.  As  he  sees  it  the  race  is 
betw  een  which  league  gets  to  the  coast 
first. 

If  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  progress, 
the  sixteen  major  league  baseball  owners 
will  manage  to  find  it.  They  are  so 
anxious  to  protect  each  other's  interests 
and  so  reluctant  to  see  a  change  within 
their  ranks  that  they'll  go  to  absurd 
limits  to  maintain  a  status  quo.  The 


"It  lias  to  be  a  nice  warm  one.  My  ^vife 
won't  let  nie  smoke  in  the  house." 


AJIEHli'.W    lEinoN  M.\i..\/.l\V: 


Strange  buffeting  of  the  Athletics  from 
Kansas  Cit\'  to  Fliiladclphia  and  finally 
back  to  Kansas  City  last  fall  was  a  typi- 
cal example. 

The  Athletics  were  a  dead  issue  in 
Philadelpiiia,  a  fact  recognized  by 
everyone  except  tlic  magnates  and  a  few 
fanatically  Ion  al  Fhiladclphians.  The 
city,  w  hen  third  in  the  nation  in  pop- 
ulation, never  w  as  a  good  baseball  town. 
That  was  proved  in  1914  when  Connie 
Mack  had  to  break  up  his  championship 
Athletics  because  nobody  would  go  out 
to  watch  them  w  in  any  more.  It  was 
proved  again  when  Mack  had  to  repeat 
the  process  in  1932,  when  the  fans  got 
sick  of  supporting  a  club  which  won 
three  American  League  pennants  in  four 
years.  And  it  has  been  proved  every 
year  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
when  the  A's,  struggling  around  the 
cellar,  had  to  give  w  ay  in  popularity  to 
the  nouveau  richc  Phillies,  who  have 
made  the  city  a  National  League  strong- 
hold. 

The  battle  against  apathy  was  a  los- 
ing one  for  the  Athletics,  and  the  only 
reason  they  didn't  hit  bottom  in  J 95 3 


was  because  they  did  \\<jrsc  in  1954. 
Last  year,  they  barely  topped  300,000 
in  attendance,  in  spite  of  fi-antic  mid- 
season  pleas  for  support  from  everyone 
from  the  mayor  down  to  the  team's  bat- 
boy.  Despite  this  sorry  showing,  the 
American  League  owners  voted  to  keep 
the  team  in  Philadelphia  when  they 
could  have  shifted  it  to  Kansas  City. 
Later,  reversing  themselves,  they  let 
the  Mack  family  sell  the  franchise  to 
Arnold  Johnson  of  Chicago.  He  then 
moved  it  to  Kansas  City. 

The  Kansas  City  near-fiasco  is  a  dis- 
concerting reminder  that  big  league 
baseball  is  also  big  business. 

Clark  Griffith,  the  owner  of  the 
Washington  Senators,  wanted  to  keep 
Baltimore  a  "western"  city,  as  it  was  in 
1954,  for  scheduling  purposes.  The  big 
league  baseball  schedules  provide  for 
the  four  "eastern"  teams  to  be  at  home 
on  the  same  days  and  away  on  the  same 
days  for  most  of  the  season,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  "western" 
teams.  As  long  as  Baltimore  was  brack- 
eted with  the  "western"  clubs  while 
AVashington  remained  an  "eastern"  club, 
there  was  a  minimum  of  conflict  be- 
tween them.  Griffith  has  had  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  himself  for  years. 
He  w-anted  to  keep  it  as  much  that  way 
as  possible.  When  the  Athletics  moved 
west,  Baltimore  became  an  "eastern" 
city,  and  the  Senators  now  w  ill  run  into 
stiff  competition  from  40  miles  aw  ay. 

The  Senators  also  objected  to  Kansas 
City,  as  they  will  object  to  any  move 
west  of  the  Alississippi,  because  of  the 
additional  traveling  expenses.  Kansas 
City  is  1200  miles  west  of  Philadelphia 
and  500  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  the 
present  western  extremity  of  the  Ameri- 
can League.  The  difference  in  traveling 
expenses  is  obvious.  The  old  arrange- 
ment suited  the  Senators  perfectly,  even 
though  it  robbed  the  league  of  balance 
and  excluded  a  hot  new  territory  from 
the  majors. 

The  pre-'55  arrangement  also  suited 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  the  Cleveland 
Indians,  who  had  their  own  reasons  for 
voting  Kansas  City  out.  Both  clubs  own 
valuable  American  Association  fran- 
chises, the  Red  Sox  in  Louisville,  the 
Indians  in  Indianapolis.  Kansas  City  was 
also  in  the  Association,  and  if  it  should 
move  out,  the  whole  league  would  be 
w  cakened.  Rather  than  see  that  happen, 
the  Red  Sox  and  Indians  went  along 
with  Griffith.  On  the  final  vote,  how- 
ever, only  the  Indians  stayed  with 
Griffith. 

There  was  one  other  factor.  Arnold 
Johnson,  the  man  who  raised  the  money 
to  put  the  Athletics  into  Kansas  City, 
is  a  Chicago  promoter,  who  was  in- 
volved in  the  sale  of  the  Yankee  Sta- 
dium in  1953.  He  is  a  close  friend  of 
Del  Webb,  co-owner  of  the  Yankees, 
who  had  been  touting  Kansas  City  as  a 


FAaORY  TO  YOU  ^79.95 

SlT-KnsnOP  offers  you  a  piecislon-bullt 
conipUne  power  (ool  uork?,hop.  lOO^o  bail 
Ix  arinc.  RL'GGED.  Accurate.  Big  capa- 
Liiy.  i.l  (lay  FItKF,  trial.  Money  back 
ruaraniee.  Mail  posicard  for  FREE  cata- 
log.  Buy  on  vasy  pay  plan. 


POWER  TOOLS,  INC. 


1268  Yates  Avenue 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 


VERTICAL 
DRILL  PRESS 


Itch...  Itch 


.1  Was 
Nearly 
Crazy 

Very  first  use  of  soothing,  cooling,  liquid  D.  D.  D. 
Prescription  positively  relieves  raw  red  itch — 
caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp  irritation,  chaf- 
ing— other  itch  troubles.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
43(5  trial  bottle  must  satisfy  or  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 

NEW  ADVERTISING  MACHINE 

Prints  &  Illustrates  Postal  Cards 

Learn  how  bu-^intsst-y  are  now  boostintr  sale 
spiteof  conditions — with  ad  messages — printed  c 
on  trovernment  postals  with  amazin};  newfl 
patented  CARDMASTER.  Guaranteed  fiv.\ 
years.  Low  price— sold  direct.  SEND  NAMI',' 
for  FREE  illustrated  book  of  money  -  makiru' 
ideas  and  complete  unique  advertisin^r  piaiK-^ 
Sfnd  v.Mji  niirne  todav  to  CARDMASTER  CO..f  ^ 
1920  Sunnyside  Avenue.  Dept.  33-B,  Chicago  40,  lit. 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

NOW  t  here  is  a  new  modern  Non-SurSlcal  treatment 
that  permanently  corrects  rupture.  These  Non-Sur- 
t-ical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a  Lifetime  Certi- 
licate  of  Assurance  is  given.  Write  today  for  our  New 
FREE  Book  that  gives  facts  that  may  save  you  pain- 
ful and  expensive  surgery,  and  tells  how  iion-surgi- 
cally  you  may  again  work,  live,  play  and  love  and  en- 
joy hfe  in  the  manner  you  desire.  There  isnoobhgation. 
Excelsior  Hernia  Clinic  Dept.  7205      Excelsior  Springs,  ,^^o. 


LEARN  TO 

BECOME  A 


GAMEWARDiN 


or  GOVT.  HUNTER.  Join  FORESTRY,  FISHERY,  or 
WILDLIFE  Services,  fxcef/enf  opporfuniftesl  Good 
pay  ItlSOO  lo  J10,(00  o  yeorl.  PleasonI  Work, 
Pretlige,  Real  Securily,  Heollhful  Worhing  Condi- 
tions, and  Retirement  Income  con  all  be  yours.  He/p  till  the  demand 
in  your  area.  Moke  your  love  of  the  outdoors  become  your  business. 
Leorn  of  home  in  spore  time-it's  Easy!  Fun!  Fascinoting! 
rpPP|  lif  over  17  years  old.l  Complete,  illustrated 
rnCCe  booklet  that  gives  you  complete  fads.  SUPPLY 
LIMITED-send  your  nome  and  address  now-TODAY! 


HOME  STUDY  INSTITUTE,  DeptXL-2,los  Angeles  19,  Calif.  I 


HOWie 


tfilFREESHIRTSiTT;}! 

MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU  I 


It*8  easy!  Jast  show  men  T 
oar  handsome  selection  of  fine  fabrics,  latest 
styles  in  made-to-measure  dress  and  sport 
shirts.  GUARANTEED  perfect  fit,  prices  as  low 
Sil.ifS.  assure  Liir  quick  oniers.  Average  order  pays 
you  $3.00  cash  profit.  Karn  full  time,  spare  time  or.^ide 
lin.'.  No  experience  needed.  Write  f<.r  Kree  ( >utlU  NOWI 

PACKARD  SHIRT  MFG.CORP.,Dept.  833,TerreHaule,Inci 


Almost  Frantic  from 

DRY  SKIN  ITCH? 

First  applications  of  Zemo  —  a 
doctor's  soothing  antiseptic  ■ — 
relieve  itch  of  surface  skin  and 
scalp  irritations.  Zemo  stops 
scratching  and 
so  aids  healing. 


2emo 
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WANTED 

MAN  WITH  CAR 


No  Time  Like 
Now  to  Get  In 

McNess  Business 

It's  no  trick  to  make 
good  money  when  you 
use  your  car  as  a  McNess  "Store 
on  Wheels."  Farmers  buy  everything  | 
they  can  from  McNess  Men  because 
McNess  Products  are  tops  in  quality, 
represent  extra  values.  Attractive  busi-  I 
ness-gctting  prizes  and  premiums;  also 
money-sa\  ing  df-als  to  customers  make 
soiling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

We  Supply  Capital — Start  Now! 

There's  no  better  work  anywhere.  Big  I  

protits,  permanent,  need  no  ejtt>erience  ^— 
to  start,  and  we  supply  capital  to  lielp 
you  get  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money  first 
day.  Write  at  once  for  McNess  Dealer  Book.  It's 
FREK.  Tell^  all  — no  obligation.  (1) 

THE  McNESS  CO.,  180  Clark  St.,  Freeport,  III. 


UseYour: 
CAR. 

to  Raise 
Your  i 
PAY  j 


IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


UP  TO  $40  A  DAY  IN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS. 
Start  repeal  cash  business  at  home  with 
New  BELSAW .  .  .  sharpening  and  setting 
circular  saws,  grinding  planer  and  jointer  S 
knives,  lowCost,  $15  down.,, Start  work 
day  BELSAW  arrives.  No  eiperience  needed.  ,af' 
Send  for  free  Book,  "Lifetime  Security". 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3064  Field  Bids. ,  Kansas  City  H.  two. 


FREE  BOOK 
TELIS  HOW 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  baekaclie,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
impox'tant  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
Retting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It'samaz- 
ing  how  many  times  Doan'.s  give  happy  relief  from 
tliese  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  Hush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


lioiiuiiEiifs 


DIRECT  TO  YOU... EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Monuments 
and  Markers.  Full  Price  $14.95 
and  up.  Satisfaction  or  MON- 
EY BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  lowpriccs. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO.  •  DEPT  104  •  JOLIET,  ILL. 


big  league  town  for  years.  Webb 
wanted  the  Browns  to  go  there  instead 
of  to  Baltimore.  A  native  of  Arizona, 
Webb  is  so  anxious  to  see  big  league 
baseball  s\\  ing  west  that  he  would  have 
given  up  territorial  rights  to  Kansas 
City,  which  are  o\\'ned  by  the  Yankees, 
to  anyone  who  would  be  permitted 
to  bring  a  major  league  franchise  into 
the  city. 

Some  reactionary  owners  have  been 
piously  insisting  that  the  tie-up  between 
Johnson  and  Webb  was  so  close  that 
it  would  be  unhealthy  for  the  game  if 
they  owned  rival  ball  clubs.  This  is  a 
patent  absurdity,  since  it  implies  that 
all  owners  should  be  mortal  enemies. 
Yet  for  a  while  it  was  enthusiastically 
subscribed  to  by  Spike  Briggs,  owner 
of  the  Detroit  Tigers,  who  doesn't  like 
Webb  anyhow.  Briggs  voted  w  ith  the 
Senators,  the  Red  Sox  and  the  hidians 
when  the  owners  made  the  first  decision 
to  keep  the  Athletics  from  moving  to 
Kansas  City. 

This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
to  forget  their  own  interests  and  face 
the  facts  of  life  practically  insures  con- 
tinued slopp)'  scrambling  when  it  comes 
to  making  important  decisions  on  future 
franchise  shift  proposals.  Perini  scram- 
bled into  /Milwaukee  before  he  was 
fully  prepared  to  go  there.  The  Browns 
scrambled  into  Baltimore  after  a  ludi- 
crous series  of  on-again-off-again  deci- 
sions which  found  Baltimore  voted  out 
one  autumn  day  in  195.?  and  in  48  hours 
later.  The  Athletics  scrambled  into 
Kansas  City,  practically  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  opposed  to  the  idea. 

Refusal  to  accept  more  changes  with- 
out a  struggle  will  find  the  owners 
scrambling  in  and  out  of  other  cities 
before  the>'  are  through.  The\'  could 
avoid  a  great  deal  of  last-minute  com- 
plications if  they  would,  at  least,  set  up 
the  machiner>'  for  expanding  the 
leagues  from  eight  to  ten  clubs  each. 
This  idea  has  the  support  of  Frank 
Lane,  the  Chicago  White  Sox  general 
manager,  who  is  chairman  of  baseball's 
realignment  committee.  With  Veeck 
on  the  sidelines.  Lane  is  now  the  most 
imaginative  executive  in  the  big  leagues, 
but  his  is  only  one  small  voice.  He 
wants  the  magnates  to  prepare  for  an 
orderly  and  systematic  reshuffle,  but 
that  makes  too  much  sense.  The>'  pre- 
fer to  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand,  on 
the  theory  that  the  best  solution  to  their 
new  problems  is  to  ignore  them. 

The  cities  which  want  big  league 
baseball  must  co-operate  by  providing 
big  league  accommodations.  The  heavi- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  the  two 
changes  already  made  were  the  exist- 
ence of  municipal  baseball  .stadiums  in 
the  cities  involved.  Perini  couldn't  have 
moved  the  Braves  into  Milwaukee,  nor 
would  the  owners  have  voted  the 
Browns  into  Baltimore  had  it  not  been 


for  the  spacious  ball  parks  the  new  cit- 
ies had  to  offer. 

In  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  which  will  be  ready  for 
the  majors  (one  team,  not  t\vo)  as  soon 
as  a  ball  park  has  been  completed, 
everybody  agrees  that  one  should  be 
built,  but  no  one  can  agree  where  to 
put  it.  This  situation  is  absured  enough 
to  make  it  worthy  of  the  stupidest 
blunders  pulled  by  the  baseball  owners. 
In  Los  Angeles,  the  city  fathers  shunted 
aside  a  bill  for  an  outdoor  stadium  in 
favor  of  a  new  indoor  arena  last  sum- 
mer. If  L.i\.  had  the  facilities,  it 
wouldn't  have  to  wait  for  someone  to 
force  Wrigley's  hand  in  order  to  get 
big  league  baseball.  If  Kansas  City  had 
had  a  large-capacity  stadium  already 
built  instead  of  emergency  plans  to  en- 
large Blues  Stadium,  it  might  have  won 
the  Athletics  more  easil)'. 

Just  before  the  A's  made  the  move  to 
Kansas  City,  Leo  Durocher  brought 
howls  of  rage  from  Giant  fans  enjoying 
their  first  World  Championship  in  23 
>"ears.  The  Giant  manager  very"  frankly 
said  that  he  would  like  to  .see  the  club 
in  San  Francisco.  He  went  even  further 
and  suggested  that  the  National  League 
could  use  four  new  teams  but  refused 
to  commit  himself  as  to  where  they 
should  be. 

Maybe  four  teams  in  one  league 
would  be  too  much  but  some  changes 
are  inevitable.  Sooner  or  later,  big 
league  baseball  must  go  to  the  Twin 
Cities  and  Los  Angeles,  even  as  it  must 
also  go  to  San  Francisco,  Houston,  Dal- 
las and  Toronto.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, as  well  as  for  the  chance  to 
build  up  close  local  rivalries,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  two  California  teams,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  should  be 
in  one  league,  and  the  two  Texas  teams, 
Dallas  and  Hou.ston,  should  be  in  the 
other.  When  the  face-lifting  job  is  com- 
pleted, onl\'  New  York,  with  the 
Yankees  and  the  Giants,  will  have  teams 
in  both  leagues.  The  Dodgers  and  the 
Cubs  will  have  moved  elsewhere.  That, 
plus  the  inevitable  expansion  to  ten- 
club  circuits,  may  result  in  the  leagues 
stacking  up  like  this: 

American— Boston,  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Houston  and 
Dallas. 

National  — New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Toronto,  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Louis,  Twin  Cities,  San 
l-'rancisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

If  >  ou  live  in  the  east  and  you're  fig- 
uring on  taking  in  the  196.*)  World 
Series,  be  prepared  for  a  long  hop  —  it 
might  be  between  the  San  Francisco 
Dodgers  and  the  Kansas  City  Athletics. 
And  if  you  live  in  St.  Louis  you  might 
have  a  tough  time  of  it  with  the  teams 
fighting  it  out  in  Bo.ston  and  Los 
Angeles.  the  end 
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GET  'EM  OFF  THE  GROUND 


■(Continued  from  pa^e  19)- 


one  of  these  boys  can  relieve  the 
"point,"  give  him  a  rest  from  the  stand- 
ard double-time  pace  which  he  main- 
tains. The  commander  aims  his  compass 
on  the  point  to  keep  the  party  headed 
in  the  right  direction. 

As  a  result  of  such  careful  maneuver- 
ing, no  team  ever  has  failed  to  reach  its 
objective. 

Allentovvn  team  No.  801  (it  gets  its 
designation  from  the  fact  that  the 
squadron  is  No.  80  in  the  State  organi- 
zation, and  the  team  added  the  final 
digit  for  identification)  had  one  of  its 
most  grueling  experiences  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  after  a  four-place  pri- 
vate plane  crashed  in  the  snow-covered 
mountains  northeast  of  Harrisburg.  The 
plane  was  en  route  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  via  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The  pilot  had  contacted  the  Civil 
Airways  radio  station  at  Pittsburgh  less 
than  an  hour  after  take-off^,  requesting 
the  weather  at  Harrisburg  and  New- 
ark, N.  J.  Weather  in  the  Harrisburg 
and  Williamsport  regions,  immediately 
ahead,  was  rainy  and  foggy  with  a 
1,500-foot  ceiling  and  visibility  prac- 
tically zero.  Several  hours  after  the  pilot 
had  received  this  report,  two  hunters 
called  the  State  Police  at  Harrisburg 
and  said  they  thought  they  heard  a 
plane  crash  about  10  miles  northeast  of 
that  city. 

State  Police  alerted  Colonel  Neu- 
weiler,  and  his  squadron  set  up  a  base 
at  the  Allentown-Bethlchem-Easton  air- 
port from  which  a  search  could  be 
launched.  Ranger  team  801  and  the  Ash- 
land, Pa.,  team  804,  located  some  70 
miles  to  the  west,  were  instructed  to 


stand  by  for  orders.  The  Pine  Grove 
squadron,  near  Harrisburg  and  the 
closest  CAP  unit  to  the  reported  crash, 
also  was  alerted  by  telephone.  Three 
planes  attached  to  this  squadron  were 
ordered  to  begin  a  search  of  the  area. 

Wreckage  of  the  plane  was  sighted 
from  the  air  the  next  morning  and  both 
the  Allentown  and  Ashland  teams  were 
driven  to  the  closest  highway  take-olf 
point  for  the  trek  into  the  mountains. 
The  Allentown  team  was  ordered  in 
and,  after  plowing  through  snow  and 
rain,  reached  the  crash.  The  bodies  of 
the  pilot  and  three  passengers,  two  of 
them  burned  beyond  recognition,  were 
found. 

The  team  remained  in  the  crash  area 
all  that  day  and  night  and  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  protect  the  wreckage 
from  souvenir  hunters  and  scavengers 
and  to  await  the  arrival  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  inspectors  to 
make  their  investigation.  Later,  the 
CAP  squadrons  and  the  ranger  teams 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  operation 
were  commended  for  their  work  by 
both  the  CAA  and  the  State  Police. 

Seventy  CAP  members,  seven  air- 
craft, three  automobiles  and  two  mo- 
bile radios  were  used  on  this  single 
operation.  Five  flights  were  flown  dur- 
ing the  time  the  search  was  in  progress. 

The  little  Ashland  squadron,  which 
is  running  neck  and  neck  with  the  more 
widely  known  Allentown  group  in 
ground  rescue  work  and  general  CAP 
proficiency,  got  its  start  in  the  summer 
of  1942.  It  is  headed  by  Lt.  Col.  John 
N.  Weaver,  pastor  of  the  Ashland  Zion 
Lutheran  Church,  chaplain  of  the  31st 
Wing,  and  one  of  the  squadron's  or- 


"Hi,  Larry  .  .  .  got  an  alley  someplace  out  of  everybody's  way.'" 
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I'M  MAKING 
MORE  THAN 


$1000  a  Month 


Haven't  Touched  Bottom  Yet! 

— reports  Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one  of  many 
who  are  "cleaning  up"  with  orders  for 
PRESTO.  Science's  New  Midget  Miracle 
Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU! 

Amazing  new  kind  of  lire  cxtinguislior. 
Tiny  "rresto"  does  job  of  ljulky  extinguish- 
ers' that  cost  4  times  as  mucii,  are  S  times  as 
lieavv.  p;nds  tires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never 
(■ornidis.  Guaranteed  for  20  years!  Over  2 
million  sold!  Sells  for  only  $3.98. 

.Show  it  to  civil  defense  workers,  owners 
of  lioines,  cars,  boats,  farms,  etc.  and  to 
stores  for  re-saie— make  Kood  income.  H.  J. 
Kerr  reports  $20  a  da.v.  Win.  Wydaiiis, 
$15.20  an  hour.  Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit. 
»i  /^^Sb  .  No  olillEatlon.  (If  you  want  a  regular  Presto 
New  Midget   35  3  demonstrator,  send  $2.50.  Money  back 

••Pr'estS"    *'  >">" 

MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  292,  114  East  32  St., 
N.  Y.  16,  N.Y.  IN  CANADA:  Mo„a  Co.,  Ltd.,  i7l 
Dotid  St..  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

RUPTURE 

RELIEF.. .OR  VOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for 
J        j     free  booklet.  Don't  delay. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.     Dept,  AL-2     Hagerstown,  Maryland 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  In  8  short  weeks  at  To- 
ledo for  a  bright  future  with  security 
In   the   vital   meat   business.    Big  pay, 
full-time  Jobs  — HAVE  A  I'ltOFITAHI.l" 
MARKET    OF    YOUIt    OWNI    Pay  after 
•irafluation.   Diploma  given.   Job  help. 
Thousands     cf     successful  graduates, 
rl   Send  now  for  big,   new  lllustrnted  FREE 
bllgatlon.  G.I.  Apnroved. 
ONAL    SCHOOL    OF    MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-52,  Toledo  4.  Ohio 

48-Cup  Electric  All! Fil  TO  YOUR 


COFFEE  URN 


GIVEN 


CHURCH 


ur 


Without  One  Penny  Cost! 

Yes,  I'll  send  you  tliis  big,  gleaming  48-Cup  Eleeti-ic  Drip-0- 
Lator  Coffee  Urn  for  your  Churcti  or  Group  along  with  a 
supply  of  my  famous  fiavoringt— and  it  WON'T  COST  VOU 
ONE  CENT  I  Just  tiave  10  members  eaeh  sell  only  4  bottles 
and  ttie48-Cup  Urn  is  yours.  Not  a  penny  of  YOUR  own 
money  is  needed — ever.    Write  today  for  this  amazing  offer. 

AnnaElizabethWade,1650TyreeSt,Lynchburg,Va. 

Men  and  women  STUDY  AT  HOME 

for  Business  Success  and  LARGER 
PERSONAL  EARNINGS,  44  years  ex 
pert  instruction — over  M  4,000  stu- 
dents enrolled.  IL.B.  Degree  aworded. 
All  text  material  furnished.  Easy  pay- 
ment plan.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  — 
"Law  and  Executive  Guidance"  — 
NOWl 

AMERICAN  EXTENSION  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
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PSORIASIS 

Rare  Among  Fat- Starved  Germans 

Tightly  blockaded  by  the  Allied  navies  during 
World  War  I,  the  Germans  actually  starved  for 
edible  fats  and  oils,  resulting  in  a  medical  miracle. 
Psoriasis  practically  disappeared;  not  even  enough 
P.soriasis  sufferers  were  found  for  demonstration 
to  medical  students. 

With  this  dramatic  clue,  medical  research  be- 
gan. Today,  most  doctors  agree  that  Psoriasis  is 
caused  by  internal  disturbances  that  result  in  the 
inability  to  digest  fats,  and  that,  treated  inter- 
nally, can  be  cleare<l  up  amazingly  ...  so  amaz- 
ingly, that  clinical  results  show  this  wonder  treat- 
ment, called  LIPAN,  is  completely  successful  in 
almost  7  out  of  10  cases;  with  even  stubborn  le- 
sions of  long  standing  alleviated  to  an  almost 
unbelievable  degree. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  LIPAN  or  write  for  free 
booklet.  Or  send  for  month's  supply  (180  tablets) 
enclosing  check  or  monev  order  for  $9.00  to  SPIRT 
&  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.B-254,Waterbury,  Conn.  In 
Canada  -  $10.00:  the  Greenlove  Co.,  21  King  St., 
E..  Toronto. 
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ganizcrs.  Tlic  Rev.  Air.  Weaver,  a  crack 
ham  radio  operator  and,  like  iiis  l)<)\'s, 
a  veteran  coniiminicafions  man,  runs 
the  Allcntown  group  and  the  efferves- 
cent Colonel  Neuweiler  a  tigiit  race 
w  hen  it  comes  to  spirit  and  personal  de- 
votion to  CAP. 

The  Allentown  people  are  quick  to 
admit  the  spirited  rivalr\'.  It  was  .Major 
Michael  J.  Hancharik,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Allentow  n  squadron,  w  ho 
told  me  a  little-known  story  of  the 
slender,  modest,  soft-spoken  clerg\- 
man's  ow  n  regard  for  the  organization. 
F.very  summer,  ranger  teams  go  to 
W'estover  Field,  I\Iass.,  for  a  w  eekend's 
training  in  rescue  work  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Air  Force's  Air  Rescue 
Service.  The  Pennss  Kania  \\'ing,  inci- 
dentalK',  is  the  onix'  one  to  take  this 
training,  an  arrangement  worked  out 
!;>  ('olonel  Neuweiler. 

.Mr.  Weaver,  the  father  of  two  boys, 
one  now  w  ith  the  Air  Force  on  Oki- 
nawa, the  other  still  at  home,  w  as  un- 
willing  to  remain  at  home  while  his 
team  was  receiving  this  training.  When 
ic  came  time  to  leave,  he  showed  up  at 
the  appointed  place,  climbed  into  one 
ot  the  w  aiting  cars  and  announced  that 
he  was  making  the  trip.  It  came  out 
later  how  he  had  managed  to  absent 
himself  from  his  pulpit  on  a  Sunda\ . 

iMr.  ^^'eaver  had  dug  up  a  substitute 
preacher,  then  dug  into  his  own  pocket 
tc  pay  him.  On  the  surface,  and  in 
perhaps  almost  any  other  place,  this 
might  go  unnoticed,  be  accepted  as  a 
natural  thing.  Air.  Weaver  would  have 
preferred  it  that  way.  Ashland,  how- 
ever, is  a  small  town  and  the  whole 
community  soon  knew  of  the  minister's 
.self-sacrificing  action. 

But  la\ing  out  hard-earned  monev 


for  the  CAP  cause  is  standard  operating 
procedure  for  the  people  who  make  up 
this  organization,  and  the  clergyman- 
graduate  of  Gettysburg  College  and 
Seminary  was  only  doing  something 
he'd  done  numerous  times  in  the  past 
and  would  do  again.  CAP's  personnel, 
both  senior  members  and  cadets,  pay 
for  all  their  equipment  and  uniforms 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  Nothing  they 
use  is  pro\'ided  at  taxpa>cr  expense. 
Senior  members  pay  $4  a  year  dues  for 
the  privilege  of  working  for  this  or- 
ganization, cadets  $1.  Three  dollars  of 
the  seniors'  dues  go  to  the  National 
Headquarters  at  Washington,  the  re- 
maining $1  to  the  State  Wing  to  help 
meet  operating  expenses. 

The  only  time  a  taxpajer's  money 
gets  involved  is  when  the  Air  Force 
orders  a  CAP  plane  or  planes  into  the 
air  for  search  and  rescue  work.  Then 
the  Air  Force  pays  for  the  gasoline  and 
oil  used  during  the  search. 

During  the  summer.  CAP  squadrons 
spend  one  week  at  the  nearest  Air  Force 
l)ase  for  additional  field  training.  The 
Air  Force  also  flies,  through  its  Alili- 
tary  Air  Transport  Command,  a  limited 
ruimber  of  cadets  overseas  and  back 
each  summer  under  the  International 
Cadet  Exchange  program.  Other  than 
these  thing.s,  CAP  people  pay  their  ow  n 
expenses.  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  of 
course.  CAP,  officially,  is  only  a  civilian 
auxiliary  of  the  Air  Force  and,  as  such, 
gets  no  appropriation  from  Congress. 

What  makes  CAP's  continued  exist- 
ence even  more  remarkable  in  the  face 
of  the  lack  of  official  funds  is  the  fact 
that  the  typical  teen-age  cadet  comes 
from  a  family  of  barely  average  income; 
many  actually  come  from  homes  of 
\  ery  limited  means.  Yet  discipline,  spirit 


and  loyalty  run  fantastically  high  in 
virtually  every  squadron.  The  cadets 
take  weekly  close-order  drill,  marching 
and  military  regimentation  like  sea- 
soned combat  troops. 

The  Allentown  and  Ashland  squad- 
rons, two  extremely  proud  outfits,  think 
nothing,  for  example,  of  being  routed 
out  of  bed  on  a  below-zero  winter  night 
to  take  part  in  a  rescue  operation  miles 
away  from  their  homes.  Their  ranger 
teams  have  made  more  than  half  a  hun- 
dred trips  into  the  mountains  during 
the  comparatively  few  years  they  have 
been  in  existence,  working  over  ter- 
rain that  \x  ould  dampen  the  spirit  of  a 
Comanche  Indian.  Carrying  40-to-60- 
pound  packs,  they  have  gone  in  and 
brought  out  victims,  both  dead  and 
alive,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  en- 
tire 31st  Wing  has  more  than  200  mis- 
sions to  its  credit.  They've  never  failed 
to  complete  an  operation. 

I  found  this  same  willing-to-serve 
spirit  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Detroit,  home  of  the  Alichigan 
Wing,  I  talked  with  "Bill"  Joss,  16,  ca- 
det commander  of  the  Fort  Gratiot 
squadron.  Bill  came  into  CAP  by  taking 
in  the  State  Fair  at  Detroit  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

"I'd  always  been  interested  in  fly- 
ing," he  explained,  "and  two  years  ago, 
while  at  the  State  Fair,  1  saw  a  booth 
advertising  CAP  and  calling  for  boys 
to  join.  I  went  over,  looked  at  some  of 
the  literature  and  decided  to  sign  up. 
That's  all  there  was  to  it  for  me." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  went 
on: 

"After  I  was  in  a  while,  I  found  1 
liked  a  lot  of  things  . . .  the  disciplined 
wa>'  things  were  done  . . .  the  chances 
I  got  to  take  part  in  organized  activities. 
But  a  big  factor  was  the  personal  rela- 
tions I  came  to  enjoy  with  other  boys 
my  own  age." 

Joss  also  found  time  to  qualify  for  a 
flight  scholarship  —  a  Alichigan  Wing 
innovation  —  and  now  holds  a  student 
pilot's  certificate.  A  flight  scholarship, 
to  a  Alichigan  boy,  is  what  member- 
ship on  one  of  the  ranger  teams  is  to  a 
Pennsylvania  Cadet.  Flight  .scholarships 
came  into  existence  three  years  ago  after 
Col.  Louis  A.  Edwards,  Alichigan  Wing 
Commander,  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
making  free  flight  instruction  available 
to  cadets  who  showed  outstanding  pro- 
ficiency in  CAP  w  ork. 

He  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
Michigan  Exchange  Clubs  in  sponsoring 
this  program.  Since  then  others  inter- 
ested in  CAP  have  participated.  Each 
scholarship  is  worth  |115,  which  covers 
the  cost  of  10  hours  of  dual  instruction 
at  a  flying  school  of  the  cadet's  own 
choice. 

"Bob"  Owen,  18,  a  cadet  captain  in 
the  Birmingham,  Alich.,  squadron,  is  an- 
other with  whom  I  talked.  He  joined 
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CAP  three  years  ago  after  hearing  an 
announcement  one  day  at  school  that 
a  group  of  CAP  people  would  visit  the 
area  w  ith  the  idea  of  forming  a  Birm- 
ingham squadron.  Now  graduated 
from  high  school  and  over  the  active 
cadet  age,  Bob  is  serving  as  assistant 
cadet  commandant.  Also  a  flight  schol- 
arship winner  and  now  with  125  hours 
of  solo  time  in  his  pilot's  log  book,  he 
looks  to  a  career  in  the  Air  Force. 

"I'm  hoping  to  be  accepted  in  the 
new  Air  Force  Academy,"  he  said. 

Bob,  who  took  advantage  of  what 
CAA  permit.  Used  to  military-type  dis- 
as  an  exchange  cadet  and  visited  Bel- 
gium last  year.  While  there  he  learned 
to  fly  a  glider  and  returned  home  with 
a  glider  pilot's  license  to  go  with  his 
CAA  permit.  Used  to  military-type  dis- 
cipline. Bob  nonetheless  found  out  what 
it  is  like  to  be  "chewed  out"  by  a  for- 
eign flying  instructor. 

"Coming  in  one  day  to  make  a  land- 
ing, I  overlooked  a  sudden  change  in 
the  wind,"  he  explained.  "I  managed 
to  bring  the  glider  around  for  a  land- 
ing on  the  runway  but  came  in  with 
one  wing  tip  barely  six  feet  off  the 
ground.  I  pulled  back  on  my  brake  as 
I  got  over  the  runway  and  the  plane 
dropped  cold.  The  instructor,  watch- 
ing my  landing,  promptly  let  me  know 
that  he  wanted  long  approaches  into 
the  field;  none  of  the  short,  sharp  stuff 
that  lie  thought  I  was  trying." 

Most  boys,  I  learned,  go  into  CAP 
for  one  of  two  chief  reasons:  either 
they  like  flying  for  itself,  or  they  like 
something  connected  with  the  subject 
of  aviation.  Many,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
admit  to  the  latter  reason.  CAP  pro- 
vides both  interests  while,  at  the  same 
time,  trying  to  prepare  a  boy  for  a  fu- 
ture career  in  some  branch  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  amusingly 
enough,  this  hoped-for  end  result 
comes  a  cropper  with  some  cadet. 
There  was  the  recent  case  of  an  out- 
standing boy  going  to  Washington. 
He  had  been  a  cadet  for  several  years, 
had  risen  high  in  his  local  squadron.  On 
the  side,  he  was  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian, being  competent  enough  to  give 
both  piano  and  violin  recitals  in  his 
home  tow  n. 

Came  the  day  of  his  enlistment  —  and 
he  picked  the  XA\'Y!  But  he  had  his 
reason.  He  said  he  chose  the  Navy  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  go  to  the  Navy 
Band  School  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  believed  he  could  best  further 
his  musical  education. 

Richard  J.  Schlaff,  17,  of  Grosse 
Point  Farms,  Alich.,  a  member  of  the 
I'ort  Gratiot  squadron,  is  another  case. 
For  two  and  one-half  years  Dick  was 
an  outstanding  cadet,  eventually  work- 
ing '!p  to  cadet  commander.  He  had 
gone  to  Sw  itzerland  as  an  exchange  ca- 


det, and  there  qualified  as  a  glider  pilot. 

Then,  one  day,  he  revealed  that  he 
was  leaving  CAP.  He  said  he  had  de- 
cided to  study  for  the  priesthood.  Now 
he  is  attending  Sacred  Heart  Seminary 
near  Detroit.  His  ultimate  hope?  That 
one  day  he  may  serve  as  an  Air  Force 
Chaplain. 

That  CAP  has  something  to  offer  a 
boy  may  be  taken  from  a  letter  which 
Colonel  Neuweiler  received  recently 
at  his  Allentown  headquarters  from  a 
mother  whose  son  now  is  in  uniform. 
She  wrote: 

"I  wish  I  could  put  into  words  what 
being  a  member  of  the  Allentown  CAP 
squadron  did  for  our  son.  He  has  told 
us  since  being  in  the  service  what  a 
wonderful  help  to  him  CAP  has  proved 
to  be.  So  we  feel  CAP  helped  much  in 
preparing  him  to  become  both  a  good 
citizen  and  a  serviceman." 

Then  she  added,  "I  would  venture 
to  say,  however,  that  it  isn't  the  unit  as 
a  whole,  but  the  individual  interest  and 
help  which  leaders  give  to  a  boy  that 
mean  so  much." 

Every  Tuesday  night  more  than  a 
score  of  teen-age  boys  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  the  Air  Force  but  with  the  cap 
and  collar  ornaments  which  identify 
them  as  belonging  to  CAP,  troop  up 
the  steps  of  an  old  wooden  frame  build- 
ing at  744  North  Front  Street  in  Allen- 
town. This  is  headquarters  of  the  Al- 
lentown squadron  and  also  base  opera- 
tions for  the  31st  Wing. 

Here  in  a  small,  cluttered,  gear- 
strewn  office  on  the  second  floor. 
Colonel  Neuweiler  maps  the  operations 
which  have  made  this  outfit  one  of  the 
best.  Through  an  open  window  comes 
the  sound  of  marching  feet;  close-order 
drill  going  on  out  in  the  street.  From 
downstairs  and  from  a  room  next  door 
comes  the  hum  of  voices  in  classes  be- 
ing held  on  airplane  engine  operation, 
meteorology,  navigation,  radio  com- 
munications and  other  related  subjects 
in  the  CAP  curriculum. 

This  is  CAP  on  a  work  night.  And, 
no  less  than  12  times  a  year,  the  ground 
rescue  team  moves  outdoors,  into  the 
mountains  on  a  practice  mission.  All  of 
these  missions  must  be  of  six  hours' 
duration  or  longer.  Sometimes  these 
missions  can  be  as  arduous  as  the  real 
thing. 

Two  Air  Force  "paramedics"  some 
time  ago  were  assigned  to  serve  as  sim- 
ulated crash  victims.  They  jumped  over 
Mt.  Union,  near  Harrisburg,  and  drifted 
down  into  an  almost  inaccessible  region. 
One,  in  landing,  smashed  into  a  clump 
of  boulders  and  badly  injured  a  leg. 
Now  Ranger  Team  801  unknowingly 
had  a  real  rather  than  a  simulated  vic- 
tim to  bring  out.  Led  by  Cap.  Joseph 
Paukovitz,  the  team  chopped  its  way 
through  the  heavy  underbrush  with 
machetes  and  finally  reached  their  men. 
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Both  jumpers  were  brought  down  the 
mountain  on  litters. 

Ashland  team  804  also  has  known  bad 
times.  Some  montlis  ago  a  private  plane 
crashed  on  Stony  Mountain  some  dis- 
tance back  of  Ashland.  Four  persons, 
including  the  pilot,  died  in  this  crash. 
On  the  way  down  the  mountain  Bruce 
Jones,  17-year-old  member  of  the  team, 
slipped  while  making  his  wa>'  through 
a  rocky  defile  and  fell  into  a  deep  hole. 
Luckily  for  him,  his  pack  caught  on  a 
projecting  stone  to  break  his  fall.  None- 
theless, it  was  some  minutes  before  Bob 
Berger,  15,  and  Bob  Shultz,  15,  team 
members,  could  pull  him  to  safety. 

That  the  intensive  training  being 
given  CAP  boys  pays  off  can  be  taken 
from  the  comment  of  Douglas  Smith, 
17,  of  the  Allentown  team.  Doug,  who 
joined  CAP  more  than  two  >'ears  ago, 
is  learning  to  fly.  He  recently  had  to 
make  a  triangulation  cross-country 
flight.  Commenting  on  it,  he  said: 

"I  hit  all  three  airport  check  points 
on  the  nose.  I  know  this  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  ground  navigation  train- 
ing I  got  as  a  ranger." 

Where  is  he  headed?  "The  Air 
Force;  there  is  nothing  else  for  me," 
he  says.  His  hope,  too,  is  to  get  into  the 
new  Air  Force  Academy. 


drive  an  additional  100  miles  a  year,  it 
would  dissolve  a  depression  through 
added  spending  and  the  use  of  automo- 
tive services.  The  average  family  will 
drive  ten  miles  to  a  drive-in  for  the  ride 
and  to  reach  an  objective,  when  they 
wouldn't  walk  a  block  to  a  conventional 
theater. 

Shut-ins  can  readily  be  taken  to  drive- 
in  theaters  if  they  can  get  in  and  out  of 
the  family  car  at  home  —  and  it  is  a 
blessing  to  them.  Aunt  Emma  can  loosen 
her  girdle,  or  take  off  her  shoes;  and 
father  can  smoke  a  cigar,  and  disturb 
nobody.  But  the  windshield  manufac- 
turers have  done  the  drive-in  patrons 
wrong,  with  their  tinted  glass  that  de- 
stroys color  values  on  the  big  theater 
screen. 

It  takes  some  figuring  too,  in  these 
days  of  CinemaScope  and  wide-screen, 
to  install  the  film  industry's  new  dimen- 
sions on  a  ten-acre  lot.  Some  drive-in 
theater  screens  now  are  130  feet  wide, 
and  it  takes  ample  amperage  in  the  pro- 
jection booth  to  light  such  an  area  in 
brilliant  color.  The  drive-in  theater  op- 
erator also  has  his  problems  with  film 
service.  Being  out  on  the  highway,  he 
fights  the  conventional  theater  for  first- 
runs,  and  up  to  now  he  hasn't  been  get- 
ting many  of  them.  But  television  has 
changed  tiiat  —  by  pre-empting  all  the 
old  movies  for  their  all-day  schedules, 
and  making  it  more  important  than  ever 
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It  is  the  same  story  with  Charles 
Kimmer,  17,  a  three-year  member  of  the 
Ashland  squadron.  "When  it  comes 
time  for  me  to  go  into  the  service,"  he 
declared,  "I'm  asking  for  the  Air 
Force." 

While  these  boys,  through  their  fan- 
tastically unselfish  loyalty  to  CAP,  are 
living  up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
Air  Force's  Air  Rescue  Service,  there 
are  moments  when  levity  and  fun  take 
over.  Such  a  moment  came  unexpected- 
ly last  summer  for  the  Ashland  team 
while  it  was  at  \\'estover  Field  for  a 
w  eekend  of  training. 

Don  Seitzinger,  16,  of  Fountain 
Springs,  Pa.,  near  Ashland,  along  with 
the  others,  was  receiving  instruction  in 
the  handling  and  use  of  flares  used  in 
ground  and  air  signaling.  Seitzinger 
pulled  a  flare  out  of  a  box,  only  to  have 
it  come  apart  in  his  hand.  As  it  did,  it 
ignited. 

A  flare  is  basically  just  an  ordinary 
Fourth  of  July  Roman  candle  and 
shoots  three  colored  balls  of  fire.  When 
Seitzinger  saw  the  flare  ignite,  he 
dropped  it  on  the  ground  and  took  off. 
With  the  flare  shooting  around  the 
ground,  the  others,  too,  scattered  in  all 
directions. 

As  Kimmer  told  the  story  later,  "the 


THE  MOVIES  MOVE  OUT 

(Continued  frotn  page  25^ 

for  film  theaters  to  have  new  produc- 
tions. Nowadays,  saturation  premieres 
for  many  films  are  held  in  drive-ins  over 
large  areas,  as  for  instance  when  most  of 
the  newspapers  in  New  England  carried 
one  big  advertisement  for  a  current  at- 
traction that  was  playing  simultaneously 
in  100  drive-in  theaters  with  all  the  fan- 
fare of  a  Hollywood  premiere. 

Nor  are  the  drive-ins  entirely  devoted 
to  entertainment.  One  strong  feature  in 
public  relations  has  been  the  use  of 
drive-in  theaters  for  church  services. 
Demonstrated  originally  at  the  Dixie 
Drive-hi  on  Highway  80,  outside  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  the  Easter  Sunrise 
Service  has  become  a  popular  idea  in 
many  communities.  The  Georgia  thea- 
ter manager  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
YMCA  and  the  local  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation. 

They  advertised  their  Easter  Sun- 
rise Service  at  5:30  a.m.  — of  course, 
without  any  admission  charge  —  and  of- 
fered free  coffee  and  doughnuts,  which 
were  served  for  an  hour  ahead  of  time, 
contributed  by  the  theater  management 
to  all  comers.  The  screen  area  was  ap- 
propriately trimmed  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  microphones  were  arranged  for 
the  speakers  and  the  choir.  And  the 
event  was  something  to  see  —  with  traf- 
fic suddenly  looming  in  the  darkest 
hour  before  the  dawn.  You  could  see 
the  headlights  of  approaching  cars  for 


balls  seemed  to  be  running  right  up  our 
backs!" 

CAP,  today,  has  approximately  80,000 
members— seniors  and  cadets.  It  would 
like  to  make  the  number  of  cadets 
100,000.  Officers  at  National  Head- 
quarters at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  point  with  pride 
to  cap's  three  big  projects:  1.  iMichi- 
gan's  flight  scholarship  plan;  2.  the  In- 
ternational Cadet  Exchange  program, 
which  now  embraces  more  than  a  score 
of  friendly  countries  in  Europe  and 
South  America;  3.  the  air  search  and 
rescue  work  as  exemplified  by  the  31st 
Pennsylvania  Wing. 

As  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  E. 
Talbott  has  stated  publicly: 

"In  their  outstanding  performance  of 
missions,  the  members  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  reflect  great  credit  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  They  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  entire  country." 

Maybe  Dick  Schlaff,  the  Grosse  Point 
Farms,  Mich.,  boy  now  studying  for 
the  priesthood,  put  it  even  better  when 
he  said: 

"I  think,  for  the  fun  and  interesting 
things  a  boy  gets  out  of  CAP,  it  is  w  orth 
anything  he  may  be  called  on  to  do." 

THE  F.ND 


miles  around,  an  hour  before  sunrise! 
It  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  such 
services  have  since  been  repeated  in 
many  other  locations,  both  urban  and 
rural. 

In  the  summertime  w  hen  the  weather 
is  hot,  and  few  churches  have  congrega- 
tions willing  to  combat  the  heat  —  and 
their  ministers  want  summer  vacations 
—  the  drive-in  offers  a  chance  for  com- 
munity services,  done  cooperatively 
through  July  and  August. 

Each  Sunday  during  those  months 
one  member  of  the  local  ministerial 
association  takes  over,  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  the  congregation  comes  in  its  cars 
to  hear  the  sermon.  They  can  relax, 
they  don't  need  to  dress  up;  it  is  purely 
a  religious  service  and  nothing  else,  for 
entertainment  features  in  a  drive-in  can- 
not function  at  midday.  Very  popular, 
this  summer  vacation  idea  in  which 
churches  can  take  part  while  their  pas- 
tors in  turn  take  time  off. 

Most  offhand  guesses  have  estimated 
that  about  half  the  drive-in  tiieaters  in 
the  country  are  open  year-round.  But 
in  thz  last  j  ear  or  so,  many  theaters  in 
northern  latitudes  have  provided  in-car 
heaters,  which  you  attach  as  you  do  the 
speaker,  from  an  adjacent  post.  Now 
they  arc  talking  about  an  in-car  fan  de- 
vice that  blow  s  hot  or  cold,  when  you 
deposit  a  quarter  in  the  slot. 

Through  a  good  many  sections  of 
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the  South  and  West,  drivc-ins  arc  a 
year-round  operation.  Above  the 
Alason-Dixon  Line,  it's  generally  from 
March  to  October  —  sometimes  Decem- 
ber, depending  on  the  weather.  Drive- 
in  theater  managers  generally  get  a  52- 
w  eek  salary,  and  some  have  five  months 
off  with  pay.  But  the  property  must  be 
well  taken  care  of  through  the  winter, 
with  a  watchman's  services  constantly 
provided. 

The  average  admission  price  is  55 
cents  for  adults;  the  average  program 
is  a  "double-feature"  bill,  which  pro- 
vides a  pleasant  15-minutc  intermission 
for  refreshments.  There  has  been  some 
reference  to  juvenile  delinquency  in 
drive-in  theaters  —  some  excess  petting 
as  formerly  observed  in  the  balcony  in 
conventional  houses  —  but  you  can  be- 
lieve that  the  well-conducted  drive-in 
is  no  "passion  pit."  The  supervision  is 
much  closer  at  hand  than  in  four-wall 
theaters;  the  house  officer  wears  sneak- 
ers. 

Automobile  dealers  and  service  sta- 
tion operators  are  generally  on  the  side 
of  outdoor  movies— they  work  out  vari- 
ous tie-ups  for  mutual  aid  and  benefit. 
Some  drive-in  theaters  admit  all  Fords 
free  one  night  a  week,  all  Chevrolets  the 
next  week,  and  so  on  around  town,  with 
each  of  the  local  dealers  sharing  the 
cost  of  this  kind  of  eooperative  adver- 
tising. Another  gimmick  is  a  ticket- 
coupon  given  by  the  theater  cashier 
which  is  good  for  one  free  gallon  of 
gas,  if  you  patronize  the  right  service 
station  on  the  way  home. 

Merchants  always  profit  by  any  pro- 
cedure that  will  get  the  family  in 
motion.  At  a  recent  theater  managers' 
meeting,  an  advertising  director  of  a 


Pennsylvania  newspaper  group  said, 
"We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
fight  retailers  have  ever  had  —  to  get 
people  out  of  their  homes."  A  neighbor- 
hood movie  establishes  a  traffic  pattern 
that  draws  trade  at  night. 

One  theater  manager  on  a  well-trav- 
eled highway  has  a  novel  idea.  He  gives 
out  free  passes  to  tourists  registered  at 
three  motels,  outside  of  town.  Of  course 
they  are  only  staying  overnight,  but 
with  passes  in  their  pockets  they  come 
into  town,  do  some  shopping,  have  their 
cars  serviced,  and  see  the  movies.  The 
merchants  love  it  — and  they  love  that 
theater  manager  for  his  generous  favor 
for  the  hometown  folks.  He  now  keeps 
a  record  of  visitors  from  the  48  States, 
and  the  town  is  deeply  grateful  for 
making  their  stopover  profitable  to  Main 
Street.  The  theater  manager  doesn't  lose 
anything,  either,  for  he  sells  plenty  of 
popcorn  to  transients. 

Recently  one  other  thing  has  been 
added  to  the  many  services  rendered 
by  drive-in  theaters  throughout  the 
land.  They  are  now  a  source  of  comfort 
to  airline  pilots,  since  they  are  distinc- 
tive landmarks  that  can  be  readily  seen 
from  the  wild  blue  yonder.  The  Thea- 
tre Owners  of  America  have  been  asked 
by  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  As- 
sociation, as  a  gesture  of  courtesy  to 
their  flying  customers,  to  advise  the 
organization  of  their  exact  longitude 
and  latitude,  so  that  this  intelligence 
may  be  included  in  aerial  navigation 
charts.  The  pilots  don't  get  to  see  the 
pictures  from  the  clouds,  but  they  do 
see  the  theater  screens,  as  big  as  they 
are,  and  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  modern 
landscape  outside  our  towns  and  cities. 

THE  END 
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FilliN 

The  bojicy/i/ooij's  over, 
Ami  there's  no  cjTJ/)///jj  it, 
IV hen  from  drinking  a  toast 
A  Tuan  goes  to  scraping  it. 

—  F.  G.  Kernan 

"Joe,"  one  golfer  rcinnrkctl  to  anotlicr 
on  the  links,  his  voice  full  of  marvel,  '"as 
long  as  \\e'vc  been  pla\ing  golf  together 
r\  e  never  heard  you  sw  ear." 

"Yes,  it's  true  I  don't  cuss,"  spoicc  up  the 
otiier  golfer  thoughtfull>",  "hut  I'll  ha\e  to 
admit  when  I  slice  I  spit,  and  \\hcre\er  I 
spit  the  grass  doesn't  grow  any  more." 

—  Hakold  I1i:i,ker 


"I'm  lip!  I'm  up!" 

SoasoiiofI  <pi*epliiigs 

A  touch  ot  garlic 

I  relish  — 
It  makes  one  healthy 


And  smcllish. 


Rex  AloiiLEV 


The  Iliiii-ni'oiiiid 

Tiie  five  men  were  ordering  breakfast. 

"I'll  have  pancakes,"  said  the  first. 

"Hot  cakes,"  said  the  second. 

"\\'heat  cakes,"  said  the  third. 

"Griddle  cakes,"  said  the  fourth. 

The  last. man  looked  around,  puzzled. 
"They're  all  synouNins,  aren't  they?"  he 
asked. 

"Xo,"'  said  the  w  alter.  "If  \'oli  want  syno- 
]i\  m  1  can  gi\  e  > on  a  hun." 

—  Luke  Nf.elv 

Si'ixvy  SUxii 

^nnic  hotioi  movies  scare  I  he  yell  out  oj 

—  Jack  HEUBEur 

'I'iiii4'-Ki'i>|><>r 

A  prospecti\e  cmplo>  er  w  as  inter\  ie\\  - 
ing  a  man  for  a  job  at  a  large  plant  re- 
cently in  a  western  cit\-. 

"How  long  did  >()u  work  in  the  last 
|)lacc  >"ou  were  at?"  asked  the  employer. 

"Sixt>'-fivc  >ears,"  was  the  applicant's 
answer. 


"And  how  old  are  \'ou?  "  asked  the  em- 
plo>'er. 

"I'm  forty  >  ears  old. " 

"What?"  said  the  startled  eniplo>'er. 
"How  could  >'ou  work  for  sixr>'-five  years 
when  )  ou'rc  only  forty  years  old?" 

"Overtime!  "  was  the  laconic  answer. 

—  Dan  BENNErr 


.Soii^  of  lli4'  i>l.-illin  <l 

The  leihl  duck  (male)  has  a  jerk\  toil 
AucI  his  neck  is  trimmed  in  green; 
He  can  boast  a  cjiiack^  and  a  rain  l>roof 
hacli, 

lint  liis  loes  htn>e  no  betiveen. 

—  Wii.EiAM  \V.  PuArr 

Unfiiiiiiliar  FiiiM> 

A  circus  freak  was  drinking  xodlca  in  a 
Aloscow  cafejduring  a  lull  between  shows. 
Ihe  freak  was  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention w  ith  his  green  hair,  tw  o  sets  of  ears, 
tw  o  sets  of  eyes  and  two  mouths. 

"Vou  know,''  he  bragged  to  the  patrons. 
"  that  Georgi  Alalenko\'  and  1  are  good 


friends.  \A'e  w  ere  both  bom  in  Orienburg 
on  January  8,  1902  and  were  raised  to- 
gether." 

Just  then  Georgi  Alalenkov  walked  in. 
"Hello,  Georgi!"  shouted  the  freak  as 
AIalenko\-  passed. 

Alalenkov  stopped,  looked  the  freak  over, 
then  turned  and  walked  abruptlj'  away 
without  a  sign  of  recognition. 

"Hum!"  mumbled  the  freak.  "Alust  not 
ha\  e  recogni/.ed  me." 

—  R.  Dennis  AIaktell 

/f  tl?c  conversation  gets  heavy  and  drags, 
Tnayhc  it's  because  you're  trying  to  carry 
it  alone. 

—  x\l.  Al.  SciIAEl  EK 


Ill«-lll4i«'  It  Olll 

1  love  the  Outdoors  —  outside; 

The  ^vi^try  breeze  hardens  my  liide 
And  gi^es  me  a  nice  rosy  l)loom, 

15ut  when  I'm  Inside  —  1  prefer 

The  airless  and  smoke-laden  blur 
Of  a  stuffy  and  tightly  sealed  room. 

Shut  that  window  down,  please! 

Stuff  the  door-cracks,  that  breeze 
Is  lifting  the  rugs  from  the  floors; 

For  fresh  air  the  place  is 

The  wide  open  spaces  — 
I  want  my  Outdoors  outdoors! 

—  Beimon  Braley 


Seloctiyo  S«'rvi«*«' 

A  New  Orleans  dance  hall,  which  at- 
tracts a  lot  of  tourist  trade  because  of  its 
reputation  as  a  real  tough  dive,  has  the 
following  sign  posted  right  at  the  entrance: 
"The  management  reserves  the  right  to  ex- 
clude any  lady  they  think  proper." 

—  AIaUTIN  RoCiEKS 


tt's  a  Handful! 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  deal  vjitb 
is  an  old  pack  oj  cards. 

—  Aloituis  Bender 


"It  ccrtaiidy  is  nice  to  ha>e  storm  windows  in  weather  like  this.  Maybe 
better  go  down-cellar  and  see  if  they're  warm  enough." 


you'd 
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Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey,  86  Proof  •  Kentucky  Blended  Whiskey,  86  Proof,  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits  •  The  Old  Sunny  Brook  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FOR  MORE  PURE  PLEASURE! 

No  other  cigarette  Is  so  rich-tasting 
yet  so  mild  as  CAMIEI.  S 


REAR  ADMIRAL,  U.  S.  N.  (Ret.): 


"In  24  years  I've  tried  'em  all.  Nothing  beats 
Camels  for  flavor  .  . .  and  the  more  years  you  smoke 
'em,  the  more  you  appreciate  their  mildness!" 


Unanimously,  long-time 
Camel  smokers  confirm  this 
fact:  no  other  cigarette  is  so 
agreeably  mild,  yet  so  rich  in 
flavor! 

The  secret  is  in  Camel's 
blend  of  costly  tobaccos, 
never  matched  by  any  other 
brand. 

Clearly,  if  you  want  more 
pure  pleasure  in  your  ciga- 
rette... more  enjoyable  flavor 
combined  with  genuine  mild- 
ness, you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  try  Camels.  See  how  won- 
derfully they  agree  with  you! 


Make  your  own 
30-day  Camel 
AAildnessTest 

Smoke  only  Camels 
for  30  days.  See 
for  yourself  why 
Camels'  cool  mild- 
ness and  richer  fla- 
vor agree  with  more 
people  than  any 
other  cigarette! 


i.v,  Wliistoii-Salem,  N. 


Camels  AGREE  WITH  MORE  PEOPLE 


THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE! 


